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GENEKAL PJREFACB. 


An American gentleman, with more than courtesy, 
has forwarded to me a vast number of notices of 
Lotiiatr which have appeared in the leading journals 
of his country. He tells me that, irrespective of literary 
‘ organs,’ there are in the Union five thousand news-* 
papers, and it is not impossible that some notice of 
‘ Lotbair ’ might appear in each of these. However 
various may be the opinions of those which I thiLs 
possess, they aj)pear to me generally to be sincere, and 
in point of literary ability ; taste, style, and critical 
acumen ; I think they need not fear competition with 
the similar productions of our own land. 

My English publishers also liave made a collection of 
the notices of this work in our o^vn country, and though 
we have not yet five t^jousand newspapers, the aggre- 
gate of articles is in amount perhaps unprecedented. 
I have nothing to complain of .in their remarks. 
One could hardly expect at home the judicial ynpar- 
tiality of a foreign land. Personal influences inevit- 
ably mingle in some degree with such productions. 
There are critics who, abstractedly, do not approve of 
fluocessful.books, particularly if they have failed in the 
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same style ; social accpiaintances also of lettered taste, 
and especially coteinporaries whose public life has 
not exactly realised the vain dreams of their fussy 
existence, would seize the accustomed opportunity of 
wolcondUfj^ with aflFectod discriminatiou about nothing, 
and elaborate controversy about trifles, the production 
of a friend ; and there is always, both in politics and 
literature, the race of the Dennises, the Oldmixons, 
and Cmls, who flatter themselves that, by systematically 
libelling some eminent personage of their times, they 
have a chance ot descending to posterity. 

A distinguished individual has suggested that, in a 
preface to this edition of my collected works, I might 
give my own views of the purport of ^Lothair.’ It 
strikes me, with all deference, that it would be not a 
little presumptuous for an author thus to be the self- 
critic of volumes which appeared only a few months ago. 
Their purport to the writer seems clear enough, and 
as they have been more extensively read both by the 
people of the United Kingdom and the United States 
than any work that has appeared for the last half cen- 
tury, I will even vcniui'e to assume that on this point 
they are of the same opinion as myselfl 

But on some other works, the yoimgest of which 
were written a quarter of a century ago, it would per- 
haps be in me not impertinent now to make a few 
remarks. Ooningsbt, STBiXi,«and Tancbed form a real 
Trilogy ; that is to say, they treat of the same subject, 
and endeavour io complete that treatment. The 
and character of our political parties, their 
influence on the condition of the people of this country, 
(feme picture of the moral and physical condition of 
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that people, and some intimation of the meana by 
which it might be elevated and improved, were themes 
which had long engaged my meditation. 

Bom in a library, and trained from early childhood 
by learned men who did not share the passions and the 
prejudices of our political and social life, I had imbibed 
on some subjects conclusions different from those which 
generally prevail, and especially with reference to the 
history of our own country. How an oligarchy had 
been substituted for a kingdom, and a narrow-minded 
and bigoted fanaticism flourished in the name of re- 
ligious liberty, were problems long to me insoluble, 
but which early interested me. But what most attracted 
my musing, even as a boy, was the elements of our 
political parties, and the strange mystification by which 
that which was national in its constitution had become 
odious, and that which was exclusive was presented as 
popular. 

What has mainly led to this confusion of public 
thought and this uneasiness of society is our habitual 
carelessness in not distinguishing between the excel- 
lence of a principle and its injurious or obsolete appli- 
cation. The feudal system may haye worn out, but its 
main principle, that the tenm-e of property should be 
the fulfilment of duty, is the essence of good govern- 
ment. The divine rightr of kings may have been a plea 
for feeble tyrants, but the divine right of government is 
the keystone of human progress, and without it govern- 
ments sink into poUce, and a nation is degraded into a 
mob. 

National institutions were the ramparts of the multi- 
tude against large estates exercising political power 
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df'i'ivcd from a liniiled ol isg. The Church was in (Jkn'i 
and once it had been in piaclice, the spiiitual and 
intellectual trainer of tho])eople. The privih\t\s of the 
multitude aud tlio pi*(:*ii»p^.ilivo'a of the Soveroi^»n li ul 
grown up together, aud togctin r tlioy had waned. Und( i 
the plea of liberalism, nil ihe iustiLutions which weie 
the bulwarks of the muliitude had been sapped aiul 
weakened, and nothing liad Ix'on substituted for theni. 
The people were without education, and, relativcdy to 
tlio advance of scicnice and tlio comfort of ihe superii»r 
classes, their condition had dctcrio’*atcd, and their 
physical quality as a race was threatened. Those who 
in theory were the national party, and who shell cred 
ihemscdv(‘S under the institutions of ihe count ly 
sigaiust tlie oligarchy, had, boih by a misconcei)tion 
and a neglect of iheii duiics, ])ccomc5 and justly b - 
come, odious; while tho oligarchy, who had maiul> 
founded tliemselves on the plunder of the popular 
estate, eitlier in the shape of the possessions of tlu^ 
Church or the domains of the Cro^vn, had by thf^ 
intronage of certain genei.il principb's which tl cy 
only mv.!igCkly a])plicd, assuim'd, and to a certain dcgiet* 
acquired, the character of a popular party. But no 
party was national : one was exclusive^ and odious, and 
tho other liberal and cosmopolitan. 

The perverse deviation of political parties from their 
original significance may at first sight seem only a 
subject of historical curiosity, but they assume a dif- 
ferent character when they practically result in the 
degradation of a people. 

To change back tfic oligalchy into a generous aris- 
I toeracy round a real throne ; to infuso life and vigour 
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into tlie Church, as the Iminer of the nation, hy llie 
revival of Convocation, then diiinh, on a wide basis!, 
and not, as has been since done, in the shape of a 
priestly section ; to establish a commercial code on 
the principles successfully negotiated by Lord Boling- 
broke at Utrecht, and which, though baffled at the 
time by a Whig Parliiiment, were subsequently and 
triumphantly vindicated by his political pupil and 
heir, Mr. Pitt; to govern Ireland according to the 
policy of Charles I. and not of Oliver Cromwell; to 
emancipate the political constituency of 1832 from its 
sectarian bondage and contracted sympathies; to elevate 
the physical as well as the moral condition of the people, 
by establishing that labour required regulation as much 
as property ; and all this rather by the use of ancient 
forms and the restoration of the past than by political 
revolutions founded on abstract ideas, appeared to be 
tbe course which the circumstances of this country 
required, and which, practically speaking, could only, 
with all their’ faults and backslidings, be undertaken 
and accomplished by a reconstructed Toby Party. 

When I attempted to enter public life, I expressed 
these views, long meditated, to my countrymen, but they 
met with little encouragement. He who steps out of the 
crowd is listened to with suspicion or with heedless- 
ness: and forty years ‘ago there prevailed a singulai 
ignorance of the political history of our country. I 
had no connection either in the press or in public life. 

I incurred the accustomed penalty of being looked on 
as a visionary, and what I knew to be facts were treated 
as paradoxes. 

Ten years afterwards affairs had changed. I had\^ 
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been some time in Parliament and had friends who 
had entered public life with myself, and who listened 
always with interest and sometimes with sympathy to 
views which I had never ceased to enforce. Livingf 
much together, without combination we acted together. 
Some of those who were then my companions have, like 
myself, since taken some part in the conduct of public 
affairs : two of them, and those who were not the least 
interested in our speculations, have departed- One 
was Oeouge Smtthe, afterwards seventh Lord Strang- 
ford, a man of brilliant gifts ; of dazzling wit, infinites 
culture, and fascinating manners. His influence over 
youth was remarkable, and he could promulgate a new 
faith with graceful enthusiasm. Henry Hope, the 
eldest son of the author of ‘ Anastasius,’ was of a dif- 
ferent nature, but he was learned and accomplished, 
possessed a penetrating judgment and an inflexible 
will. Master of a vast fortune, his house naturally 
became our frequent rendezvous; and it was at the 
Debpdbne, that he first urged the expediency of my 
treating in a literary form those views and subjects 
which were the matter of our frequent conversation. 

This was the origin of Coningsbt or the New 
Generation, which I commenced under his roof, and 
which I inscribed to his name. 

The derivation and character of political parties ; the 
condition of the people which had been the consequence 
of them ; the duties of the dihurch as a main remedial 
agency in our present state ; were the three principal 
topics which I intended to treat, but I found they were 
jtoo yast for the space I had allotted to myself. 

mre all launohed in ‘ Coningsl^,’ but the 
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origin and condition of political parties, the first por- 
tion of the theme, was the only one completely handled 
in that work. 

Next year (1845), in Stbil ok the Two Nations, 
I considered the condition of the people, and the whole 
work, generally speaking, was devoted to that portion 
of my scheme. At that time the Chartist agitation 
was still fresh in the public memory, and its repetition 
was far from improbable. I had mentioned to ray 
friend, the late Thomas Duncombb, and who was my 
friend before I entered the House of Commons, some- 
thing of what I was contemplating ; and he offered and 
obtained for my perusal the whole of the correspond- 
ence of Feargus O’Connor when conductor of the 
^ Northern Star,’ with the leaders and chief actors of 
the Chartist movement. I had visited and observed 
with care all the localities introduced ; and as an accu- 
rate and never exaggerated picture of a remarkable 
period in our domestic history, and of a popular orga- 
nisation which in its extent and completeness has 
perhaps never been equalled, the pages of Sybil may, 
I venture to believe, be consulted with confidence. 

In recognising the Church as a powerful agent in the 
previous development of England, and possibly the 
most efficient means of that renovation of the national 
spirit which was desired^ it seemed to me that the time 
had arrived when it became my duty to ascend to the 
origin of that great ecclefiiastical corporation, and con- 
sider the position of the descendants of that race who 
had been the founders of Christianity. Some of the 
great truths of ethnology were necessarily involved in 
each disensnons. Familiar as we all are now with such ^ 
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themes, the house of Israel being now freed from the 
barbarism of mediaeval misconception, and judged, like 
all other races, by their contributions to the existing 
sum of human welfare, and the general influence of 
race on human action being universally recognised as 
the key of history, the difficulty and hazard of touch- 
ing for the first time on such topics cannot noAV be 
easily appreciated. But public opinion recognised both 
the truth and sincerity of these views, and, with its 
sanction, in Tanciied on the New Chusade, the third 
portion of the Trilogy, I completed their development. 

It will be seen that the general spirit of these pro- 
ductions ran counter to the views which had been long 
prevalent in England, and which may be popularly, 
though not altogether accurately, described as utili- 
tarian. They recognised imagination in the government 
of nations as a quality not less important than reason. 
They trusted much to a popular sentiment, which 
j-ested on an heroic tradition and was sustained by the 
high spirit of a free aristocracy. Their, economic prin- 
ciples were not unsound, but they looked upon the 
health and knowledge of the multitude as not the least 
precious part of the wealth of nations. In asserting the 
doctrine of race, they were entirely opposed to the 
equality of man, and similar abstract dogmas, which 
have destroyed ancient society without creating a satis- 
factory substitute. Resting on popular sympathies and 
popular privileges, they held# that no society could be 
durable unless it*was built upon the principles of loyalty 
and religious reverence. 

The writer and those who acted with him looked, 
ihjBn, the Anglican Church as a main machinery by 
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wliich those results might be realised. There were 
few great things left in England, and the Church 
one. Nor do I now doubt that if, a quarter of a century 
ago, there had arisen a churchman equal to the occasion, 
the position of ecclesiastical aflFairs in this country 
would have been very different from that which they 
now occupy. But these great matters fell into the 
hands of monks and schoolmen ; and little more than a 
j'car after the publication of Coninosbt, the secession 
of Da. Newman dealt a blow to the Chm-ch of England 
under which it still reels. That extraordinary event 
has been ^ apologised ’ for, but has never been explained. 
It was a mistake and a misfortune. The tradition ot 
the Anglican Church was powerful. Resting on the 
Church of Jerusalem, modified by the divine school of 
(laliloc, it would have found that, rock of truth which 
Providence, by the instrumentality of the Semitic race, 
had promised to St. Peter. Instead of that, the 
seceders sought refuge in mediaeval superstitions, which 
are generally only the embodiments of pagan cere- 
monies and creeds. 

It cannot be denied that the aspect of the world and 
this country, to those who have faith in the spiritual 
nature of man, is at this time dark and distressful. 
They listen to doubts, and even denials, of an active 
Providence ; what is styled Materialism is in the 
ascendant. To those who believe that an atheistical 
society, though it may bb polished' and amiable, in- 
volves the seeds of anarchy, the prospect is full of 
gloom. 

This disturbance in the mind of nations has been 
eccasioi]ig(i by two causes : first, by the powerful assault 
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on the divinity of the Semitic literature by the Grermanp , 
and, secondly, by recent discoveries of science, which 
are hastily supposed to be inconsistent with our long- 
received convictions as to the relations between the 
Creator and the created. 

One of the consequences of the Divine government 
of this world, which has ordained that the sacred pur- 
poses should be effected by the instrumentality of 
various human races, must be occasionally a jealous 
discontent with the revelation entrusted to a particular 
family. But there is no reason to believe that the 
Teutonic rebellion of this century against the Divine 
truths entrusted to the Semites will ultimately meet 
with more success than the Celtic insurrection of the 
preceding age. Both have been sustained by the highest 
intellectual gifts that human nature has ever displayed ; 
but when the tumult subsides, the Divine truths are 
found to be not less prevalent than before, and simply be- 
cause they are divine. Man brings to the study of the 
oracles more learning and more criticism than of yore : 
and it is well that it should be so. The docuinents will 
yet bear a greater amoimt both of erudition and exami- 
nation than they have received ; but the word of Grod is 
eternal, and will survive the spheres. 

The sceptical effects of the discoveries of science, and 
the uneasy feeling that they cannot co-exist with our old 
religious convictions, have their origin in the circum- 
stance, that the general bodyVho have suddenly become 
Ciii^nBcious of these physical truths are not so well ac- 
quainted as is desirable with the past history of man. As- 
, toqished by their un{>repared emergence from ignorance 
||iiicerta£n degree of information, their amazed intelli- 
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gence takes refuge in the theory of what is conveniently 
called Progress, and every step in scientific discovery ’ 
seems further to remove them from the path of primaeval 
inspiration. But there is no fallacy so flagrant as to 
suppose that the modem ages have the peculiar privi- 
lege of scientific discovery, or that they are distinguished 
as the epochs of the most illustrious inventions. On the 
contrary, scientific invention has always gone on simul- 
taneously with the revelation of spiritual truths ; and 
more, the gi'eatest discoveries are not those of modern 
ages. No one for a moment can pretend that printing 
is so great a discovery as writing, or algebra as language. 
What are the most brilliant of our chymical discoveries 
compared with the invention of fire and the metals ? 
It is a vulgar belief that our astronomical knowledge 
dates only from the recent century when it was rescued 
from the monks who imprisoned Galileo ; but Hippar- 
chus, who lived before our Divine Master, and who 
among other sublime achievements discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes, ranks with the Newtons 
and the Keplers ; and Copernicus, the modem father of 
our celestial science, avows himself, in his famous work, 
as only the champion of Pythagoras, whose system he 
enforces and illustrates. Even the most modish schemes 
of the day on the origin of things, which captivate 
as much by their novelty as their tmth, may find 
their precursors in ancient sages, and after a careful 
analysis of the blended elements of imagination and 
induction which characterise the new theories, they 
will be found mainly to rest on the atom of Epicurus 
and the monad of Ihales. Sci^tific like spiritual 
truth has ever from the beginning been descending from 
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Heaven j:o man. He is a being who organically demands 
direct relations with liis Creator, and he would not have 
been so organised if his requirements could not be 
satisfied. We may analyse the sun and penetrate the 
stars, but man is conscious that he is made in God’s 
own image, and in his perplexity he will ever appeal to 
our Father which art in Heaven. 

I had been in Parliament seven years when this 
Trilogy was published, and during that period I had 
not written anything ; but in 1837, the year I entered 
the House of Commons, I had published two works, 
Henkietta Temple and Venetia. These are not politi- 
cal works, but they would commemorate feelings more 
enduring than public passions, and they were written 
with care, and some delight. They were inscribed to 
two friends, the best I ever had, and not the least gifted. 
One was the inimitable D’Obsay, the mtost accomplished 
and the most engaging character that has figured in this 
centuiy, who, with the form and universal genius of an 
Alcibiades, combined a brilliant wit and a heart of quick 
affection, and who, placed in a public position, would 
have displayed a courage, a judgment, and a command- 
ing intelligence which would have ranked him with 
the leaders of mankind. The other was one who had 
enjoyed that public opportunity which had been denied 
to Comte D’Orsat. The world has recognised the 
political courage, the versatile ability, and the mascu- 
line eloquence of Lord Ltndhuest ; but his intimates 
ouly were acquainted with the tenderness of his dis- 
.|)>osition, the sweetness of his temper, his ripe scholar- 
wip, aqd the playfulness of his bright and airy spirit, 
i' I cannot refrain from mentioning that in 
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1837 I accompanied Lord Lyndliurst to Kensington 
Palace, when, on the accession of the Queen, the peers 
and privy councillors and chief personages of the 
realm pledged their fealty to their new Sovereign. 
He was greatly affected by the unusual scene : a 
youthful maiden receiving the homage of her subjects, 
most of them illustrious, in a palace in a garden, 
and all with a sweet and natural dignity. He gave 
me, as we drove home, an animated picture of what 
had occurred in the Presence Chamber, marked by all 
that penetrating observation, and happy terseness of 
description, which distinguished him. Eight years 
afterwards, with my memory still under the influence 
of his effective narrative, I reproduced the scene in 
Sybil, and I feel sure it may be referred to for its 
liistorical accuracy. 

There was yet a barren interval of five years of my 
life, so far as literature was concerned, between the 
publication of ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ and ‘ Venetia,’ and 
my earlier work’s. In 1832 I had published Contarini 
Fleming and Alrot. I had then returned from two 
years of travel in the Mediterranean regions, and I 
published ‘Contarini Fleming’ anonymously, and in 
the midst of a revolution. It was almost stillbora, 
and having written it with deep thought and feeling, 
I was naturally discouraged from further effort. Yet 
the youthful writer who may, like me, be inclined 
to despair, may learn also from my example not to 
be precipitate in his resolves. Grradually ‘Contarini 
Fleming’ foimd sympathising readers; Goethe and 
Beokeord were impelled to communicate their un- 
solicited opinions of this work to ite anonymous author, 
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and I have seeti a criticism on it by Heine, of which 
any writer might be justly proud. Yet aU this does 
not prevent me from being conscious that it would 
have been better if a subject so essentially psycho- 
logical had been treated at a more mature period of 
life. 

I had commenced ‘Alroy’ the year after my first 
publication, and had thrown the manuscript aside. 
Being at Jerusalem in the year 1831, and visiting the 
traditionary tombs of the kings, my thouglits recnried 
to the marvellous career which had attracted my boy- 
hood, and I shortly after fiidshed a work which 1 began 
the year after 1 wrote Vivean Gteet. 

What my opinion was of that my first work, written 
in 1826, was shown by my publishing my second anony- 
mously. Books written by boys, which pretend to give 
a picture of manners and to deal in knowledge of human 
nature, must be affected. They can be, at il)e b('st, but 
the results of imagination acting on knowledge not ac- 
quired by experience. Of such circumstances exaggera- 
tion is a necessary consequence, and false taste accom- 
panies exaggeration. Nor is it necessary to remark 
that a total want of art must be observed in such 
pages, for that is a failing incident to all first efforts. 
‘ Vivian Orey ’ is essentially a puerile work, but it has 
baffled even the efforts of its creator to suppress it. Its 
fate has been strange ; and not the least remarkable 
thing is, that forty-four years after its first publication, 
I mtist ask the indulgence of the reader for its con- 
tinued and inevitable re-appearance. 

D. 

jptfKITKMliwr Mutob: Octolm 1870 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘ I REMEMBER HIM a little boy,* said tlie Duchess, ‘ a pretty 
little boy, but very shy. His mother brought him to ns 
one day. She was a dear friend of mine ; you know she 
was one of my bridesmaids ? * 

‘ And you have never seen him since, mamma ? ’ en- 
quired a married daughter, who looked like the younger 
sister of her mother. 

‘Never; he was an orphan shortly after: I have often 
reproached myself, but it is so difficult to see boys. Then, 
he never went tp school, but was brought up in the High- 
lands with a rather savage uncle ; and if he and Bertram 
had not become friends at Christchurch, I do not well see 
how we ever could have known him.’ 

These remarks were made in the momingwroom of 
Brentham, where the mistress of the mansion sate sur- 
rounded by her daughters, all occupied with various works. 
One knitted a purse, another adorned a slipper, a third 
emblazoned a page. Beautiful forms in counsel leant over 
frames glowing with embroidery, while two fair sisters 
more remote occasionally burst into melody, as they tried 
the passages of a new air, which had been communicated 
to them in the manuscript of some devoted Mend. 

The Duchess, one of the greatest heiresses of Britaiii| 

B 
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ringnlarly beautiful and gifted with native grace, had m 
tied in her teens one of the wealthiest and most powcrftS^ 
of our nobles, and scarcely older than herself. Her hus- 
band was as distinguished for his appearance and his 
manners as his bride, and thoso who speculate on race 
were interested watching the development of their pro- 
geny, who in form, and colour, and voice, and manner, and 
mind were a reproduction -of their parents, who seemed 
only the elder brother and sister of a gifted circle. The 
daughters with one exception came first, and all met the 
same fate. After seventeen years of a delicious homo they 
were presented, and immediately married ; and all to per- 
sonages of high consideration. After the first conquest, 
this fate seemed as regular as the order of nature. Then 
came a son, who was now at Christchurch, and then 
several others, some at school, and some scarcely oi^cof the 
nursery. There was one daughter unmarried, and she 
was to he presented next season. Though the family like- 
ness was still apparent in Lady Corisande, in general ex- 
pression she differed from her sisters. They were all alike 
with their delicate aquiline noses, bright complexions, short 
upper lips, and eyes of sunny light. The beauty of Lady 
Corisande was even more distinguished and more regular, 
but whether it were the effect of her dark-brown hair'* or 
dark^ eyes, her countenance had not the lustre of the rest, 
and its expression was grave and perhaps pensive. 

The Duke, though still young, and naturally of a gay and 
joyous temperament, had a high sense of duty, and strong 
dmnestic Idlings. He was never wanting in his public 
place^ and he was fond of his «dfe and his children ; still 
fnotB proud of them. Every day when he looked into the 
gjsfis, and gave the last touch to his consummate toilets, 
be offered his gratefol, thanks to Providence that his fiunily 
im notaninor&y of him. 

Bbi liM aomistomed to my that he had only one 
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misfSHTnzie, and it was a great one ; Ho Had no His 

family Had married so many Heiresses, and* He, conse- 
quently, possessed so many Halls and castles, at all of 
whica, periodically, He wisHed, from a right feeling, to 
reside, that there was no sacred spot identified with his life 
in which his heart, in the bustle and tumult of existence, 
could take refuge. Brcntham was tho original seat of His 
family, and he was even passionately fond of it ; but it was 
remarkable how very short a period of his yearly life was 
passed under its stately roof. So it was his custom always 
to repair to Brcntham the moment the season was over, and 
he would exact from his children, that, however short 
might be the time, they would bo his companions under 
those circumstances. The daughters loved Brcntham, and 
they loved to please their father ; but tho sons-in-law, 
though they were what is called devoted to their wives, 
and, unusual as it may seem, scarcely less attached to their 
legal parents, did not fall very easily into this arrangement. 
The country in August without sport was unquestionably 
to them a severe trial ; nevertheless, they rarely omitted 
making their appearance, and if they did occasionally 
vanish, sometimes to Cowes, sometimes to Switzerland, 
sometimes to Norway, they always wrote to their wives, 
and always alluded to their immediate or approaching re- 
turn ; and tHorr letters gracefully contributed to the fund 
of domestic amusement. 

And yet it would be difiicult to find a fairer scene than 
Brentham ofiered, especially in the lustrous efiulgence of a 
glorious English summer. It was an Italian palace of free- 
stone ; vast, ornate, and in sorupulous condition; its spadons 
and graceM chambers filled with treasures of and 
rising itself from statued and stately terraces. At their foot 
spread a gardened domain of considerable extent, bright 
with flowers, dim with coverts of rare shrubs, and mnsieal 
with fimntaans. Its limit reached a park, with timber such 

• 92 
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OB the midland counties only can produce. The fallow 
deer trooped among its ferny solitudes and gigantic oaks ; 
but beyond the waters of the broad and winding lake the 
scene became more savage, and the oye caught the dark 
form of the red deer on some jutting mount, shrinking 
with scorn &om communion with his gentler brethren. 


CHAPTER II. 

Lothaib was the little boy whom the Dnehoss remembered. 
He was a posthumous child, and soon lost a devoted mother. 
His only relation was one of his two guardians, a Scotch 
noble, a Presbyterian and a Whig. This undo was a 
widower with some children, bub they* were girls, and, 
though Lothair was attached to them, too young to be his 
companions. Their father was a keen, hard man, honour- 
able and just, but with no softness of heart or manner. 
He guarded with precise knowledge and with unceasing 
vigilance Lothair’s vast inheritance, wliich was in many 
counties and in more than one kingdom ; but ho educated 
him in a Highland home, and when he had reached boy- 
hood thought fit to send him to the High School of Edin- 
burgh. Lothair passed a monotonous if not a dull life; 
but he found occasional solace in the scones of a wild and 
beautiful nature, and delight in all tho sports of the field 
and forest, in which he was early initiated and completely 
indulged. Although an Englishman, he was fifboen before 
be revisited his countiy, and then his glimpses of England 
were brief, and to him scarcely satisfactory. He was 
hurried Bometimes to vast domains, which he heard were 
bSs.own ; and sometix^s whisked to the huge metropolis, 
be shown St. Paul’s and the British Museum, 
vinte left a vague impressiou of bustle withouAj 
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kindnoss, and exhaustion without excitement ; and he was 
glad to get back to his glens, to the moor and tho mountain- 
stream. 

His father, in the selection of his guardians, had not 
contemplated this system of education. While he secured, 
by tho appointment of his brother-in-law, the most com- 
petent and trustworthy steward of his son’s fortune, he 
had depended on another for that induence which should 
mould the character, guide the opinions, and form the tastes 
of his child. The other guardian was a clergyman, his 
father’s private tutor and heart-friend ; scarcely his parent’s 
senior, but exercising over him irresistible influence, for ho 
was a man of shining talents and abounding knowledge, 
brilliant and profound. But unhappily, shortly after Lo- 
thair became an orphan, this distinguished man seceded 
from tho Anglican communion, and entered tho Church of 
Rome. From this moment there was war between the 
guardians. The uncle endeavoured to drive his colleague 
from the trust : in this ho failed, for the priest would not 
z’onounco his office. The Scotch noble succeeded, however, in 
making it a fruitless one: he thwarted every suggestion 
that emanated from the obnoxious quarter; and indeed 
the secret reason of the almost constant residence of Lo- 
thair in Scotland, and of his harsh education, was the fear 
of his relative, that the moment he crossed the border he 
might, by some mysterious process, fall under tho influence 
that his guardian so much dreaded and detested. 

There was, however, a Kmit to these severe precautions 
even before Lothair should reach his majority. His £Ather 
had expressed in his will that his son « should be educated 
at the University of Oxford, and at the same college of 
which he had been a member. His uncle was of opinion he 
complied with the spirit of this ijistmction by sending 
Lothair to the University of Edinbuigh, which would give 
the last top.ic to his moral system ; and then commenced a 
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celebrated cbanoery Buit, instituted by tbe Eoman Gatholio 
^ardian, in order to enforce a literal compliance with tbe 
educational condition of tbe will. Tbe uncle looked upon 
tbis movement as a Popish plot, and bad recourse to every 
available allegation and argument to baffle »it, but ulti- 
mately in vain. With every precaution to secure bis Pro- 
testant principles, and to guard against tbe influence, or 
even personal interference, *of bis Poman Catholic guardian, 
tbe Lord GbancelLor decided that Lotbair should be sent to 
Obristcburcb. 

Here Lotbair, who bad never been favoured with a com- 
panion of bis own age and station, soon found a congenial 
one in the heir of Brontham. Inseparable in pastime, not 
dissociated even in study, sympathising companionship soon 
ripened into fervent firiendsbip. They lived so much to- 
gether that tbe idea of separation became not only painflil 
but impossible ; and, when vacation arrived, and Brentbam 
was to be visited by its future lord, what more natural than 
that it should be arranged that Lotbair should be a visitor 
to his dn-mm-n p 


CHAPTER m. 

AXiTHOUGH Lotbair was tbe possessor of as xnany palaces 
and castles as tbe Duke himself, it is curious that bis first 
dinner at Brentbam was almost bis introduction into refined 
society. He bad been a guest at tbe occasional banquets 
of his unble, but these were festivals of tbe Piets and 
Scots ; .;rade plenty and coarse splendour, with noise instead 
of c^versation, and a tumult of obstructive dependants, 
wb^f ji^peded,, Iqr their .want of skill, tbe very convenience 
w)deh they yffife purposed to fecilitate. How different the 
scene 1 A table covered with flowers, bright 
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with %iiciAil crystal, and porcelain that bad belonged to 
soyereigns, who had given a name to its colour or its form. 
As for those present, all seemed grace and gentleness, from 
the radiant daughters of the house to the noiseless attend- 
ants that anticipated all his wants, and sometimes seemed 
to suggest his wishes. 

Lothair sat between two of the married daughters. 
They addressed him with so much sympathy that he was 
quite enchanted. When they asked their pretty questions 
and made their sparkling remarks, roses seemed to drop 
from their lips, and sometimes diamonds. It was a rather 
large party, for the Brentham family were so numerous that 
they themselves made a festival. There were four married 
daughters, the Duke and two sons-in-law, a clergyman or 
two, and some ladies and gentlemen who were seldom 
absent from this circle, and who, by their useful talents 
and various accompHshments, alleviated the toil or cares of 
life from which even princes are not exempt. 

When the ladies had retired to tho Duchess’s drawing- 
room, aU the married daughters clustered round their 
mother. 

‘ Do you know, mamma, we aU think him very good- 
looking,’ said the youngest married daughter, the wife of 
the listless and handsome St. Aldegonde. 

‘ And not at all shy,’ said Lady Montairy, ‘ though re- 
served.’ 

» 

^ I admire deep blue eyes with dark lashes,’ said the 
Duchess. 

Notwithstanding the decision of Lady Montairy, Lothair 
was scarcely free from embarrassment when he rejoined 
the ladies ; and was so afraid of standing alone, or talking 
only to men, that he was almost on the point of finding 
refuge in his dinner companions, had not he instinctively 
felt that this would have been a social blunder. But the 
Duchess jiT^eved him : her gracious glance caught his ai < 
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the right moment, and she rose and met him some way as 
be advanced. The fn’cnds had arrived so late, that Lothair 
had had only time to make a reverence of ceremony before 
dinner. 

‘ It is not our first meeting/ said her Grace ; * but that 
you cannot remember.* 

‘ Indeed I do,* said Lothair, ^ and your Grace gave me a 
golden heart.* 

‘How can you remember such things,* exclaimed the 
Duchess, ‘ which I had myself forgotten I * 

‘ I have rather a good memory,* replied Lothair ; ‘ and it 
is not wonderful that I should remember this, for it is the 
only present that ever was made me.* 

Tho evenings at Brentham were short, but they were 
sweet. It was a musical family, without being fanatical 
on the subject. There was always music, but it was not 
permitted that the guests should bo deprived of other 
amusements. But music was the basis of tho evening*s 
campaign. The Duke himself sometimes took a second ; 
the four married daughters warbled sweetly ; but tho great 
performer was Lady Corisande. When her impassioned 
tones sounded, there was a hushed silence in every cham- 
ber; otherwise, many tilings were said and done amid 
accompanying melodies that animated without distracting 
even a whistplayer. The Duke himself rather preferred a 
game of piquet or ^carte with Captain Mildmay, and some- 
times retired with a troop to a distant but still visible 
apartment, where they played with billiai'd balls games 
which were not billiards. 

The ladies had retired, tho Bake had taken his glass of 
selts^r water, and had disappeared. The gentlemen lingered 
and looked at each other, as if they were an assembly of 
|K>achers gathering fo^ an expedition, and then Lord St. 
;41d^^ef.ta}li fair, and languid, said to Lothair, ‘ Do yovi 
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‘No>* 

‘ I slionld have thought Bertram would have seduced 
you by this time. Then let us try. Montairy will give 
you one of his cigarettes, so mild that his wife never finds 
him out.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

The breakfast, room at Brentham was very bright. It 
opened on a garden of its own, which, at this season, was 
so glowing, and cultured into patterns so fanciful and 
finished, tliat it had the resemblance of a vast mosaic. 
The walls of the chamber were covered with bright draw- 
ings and sketches of our modem masters, and frames of 
interesting miniatures, and the meal was served on half-a- 
dozen or more round tables, which vied with each other in 
grace and merriment; brilliant as a cluster of Greek or 
Italian republics, instead of a great metropolitan table, like 
a central government absorbing all the genius and re- 
sources of the society. 

Every scone in this life at Brentham charmed Lothair, 
who, though not conscious of being of a particularly 
gloomy temper, often felt that he had, somehow or other, 
hitherto passed through life rarely with pleasure, and 
never with joy. 

After breakfast the ladies retired to their morning-room, 
and tho gentlemen strolled *to the stables, Lord St. Alde- 
gonde lighting a Manilla cheroot of enormous length. As 
Lothair was very fond of hof^es, this delighted him. The 
stables at Brentham were rather too far from the house, 
but they were magnificent, and tho stud worthy of them. 
It was numerous and choice, and, above aU, it was useful. 
It could supply a leadier number of capital riding horses 
Uian any st9;blo in England. Brentham was a great riding 
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family. lu the summer season the Duke delighted to head 
a numerous troop, penetrate far into the country, and 
scamper home to a nine o’clock dinner. All the ladies of 
the house were fond and fine horsewomen. The mount of 
one of these riding parties was magical. The dames and 
damsels vaulted on their barbs, and genets, and thorough- 
bred hacks, with such airy majesty ; they were absolutely 
overwhelming with their bewildering habits and their be- 
witching hats. 

Everything was so new in this life at Brentham to 
Lothair, as well as so agreeable, that the first days passed 
by no means rapidly ; for, though it sounds strange, time 
moves with equal slowness whether we experience many 
impressions or none. In a new circle every character is 
a study, and every incident an adventure ; and the multi- 
plicity of the images and emotions restrains the hours. 
But after a few days, though Lothair was not less de- 
lighted, for ho was more so, he was astonished at the 
rapidity of time. The life was exactly the same, but 
equally pleasant ; the same charming companions, the same 
refined festivity, the same fascinating amusements ; but to 
his dismay Lothair recollected that nearly a fortnight had 
elapsed since his arrival. Lord St. Aldegonde also was 
on the wing ; he was obliged to go to Cowes to see a sick 
friend, tbongb he considerately left Bertha behind him. 
The other son-in-law remained, for he could not tear himself 
away from his wife. He was so distiuctedly fond of Lady 
Montairythat he would only smoke cigarettes. Lothair 
it was time to go, and he broke the drcuxustance to 
Ilia friend Bertram. 

iTliese two ^ old fellows,’ as^ey mutoally described each 
c^er, could not at all agree as to the course to be purBiied. 
B^ram looked upon Lothair’s suggestion as an act of 
desertion from himself. At their time of life; the claims o&k 
frien^hijP paramount. And where could Lothair go 
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to P what was there to do ? Nowhere, and nothing. 

Whereas, if he would remain a little longer, as the Duke 
expected and also tlio Duchess, Bertram would go with 
liim anywhere he liked, and do anything ho chose. So 
Lothair remained. 

In the evening, seated by Lady Montairy, Lothair ob- 
served on her sister’s singing, and said, ‘ I never heard any 
of our great singers, but I cannot believe there is a finer 
voice in existence.’ 

‘ Corisande’s is a fine voice,’ said Lady Montairy, ‘ but 1 
admii'o her expression more than her tone ; for thci^e are 
certainly many finer voices, and some day you will heai* 
them.’ 

‘ But 1 prefer expression,’ said Lothair very decidedly. 

‘Ah, yes! doubtless,’ said Lady Moiiiairy, who was 
working a purse, ‘ and that is what we all want, I believe ; 
at least wo married daughters, they say. My brother, 
Granville St. Aldegonde, says we aie all too much alike, 
and that Bertha St. Aldegonde would be perfect if she had 
no sisters.* 

‘ I do not at all agree with Lord St. Aldegonde,’ said 
Lothair with energy. ‘1 do not think it is possible to 
have too many relatives like you and your sisters.’ 

Lady Montairy looked up with a smile, but she did not 
meet a smiling ' countenance. Ho seemed what is called 
an earnest y(jN^g man, this Mend of her brother Bertram. 

At this moment the Duke sent swift messengers for all 
to come, even the Duchess, to partake in a new game 
just arrived from Russia, some miraculous combinaiiou 
of biUiard-balls. Some rose directly,, some lingering a 
moment arranging their work, but aU were in motion. 
Corisande was at the piano, and disencumbering her- 
self of some music. Lothair went up to her rather 
abruptly ; 

‘ Your siting,’ he sai^ ‘ is the finest thing I ever heard* 
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I am so happy that I am not going to loavo Breutham to- 
morrow. There is no place in the world that I think equal* 
to Brentham.* 

‘•And I love it too, and no other place,' she replied ; 
‘ and I should be quite happy if I never left it.' 


CHAPTER V. 

Lord Montatry was passionately devoted to croquet. Ho 
flattered himself that he was the most accomplished male 
performer existing. He would have thought absoliifoly 
the most accomplished, were it not for the iinn vailed feats 
of Lady Montairy! She was the queen of croquet. Her 
sisters also used the mallet with admirable skill, but not 
like Victoria. Lord Montairy always looked forward to 
his summer croquet at Brentham. It was a great croquet 
family, the Brentham family ; even listless Lord St. Aldc- 
gonde would sometimes play, with a cigar never out of his 
mouth. They did not object to his smoking in the air. 
On the contrary, ‘ they rather liked it.' Captain Mildmay, 
too, was a bi*illiant hand, and had written a treatise on 
croquet, the best going. 

There was a great croquet party one morning at Brent- 
ham. Some neighbours had been invited who loved the 
sport. Mr. Blenkinsop, a grave young gentleman, whoso 
couhtonanoe never relaxed while he played, and who was 
understood to give his mind entirely up to croquOt. Ho 
was the owner of the largest estate in the county, and it 
was thought would very willingly have allied himself witli 
one of the young ladies of the House of Brentham ; but 
these flowers were, always plucked so quickly, that his 
relations with- the distinguished circle never grew more 
intimate than croquet. Ho drove over with some fine 
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horses and sovoral cases and bags containing instruments 
and weapons for the fray. His sister came with him, who 
had forty thousand pounds, but, they said, in some myste- 
rious manner dependent on his consent to her marriage ; 
and it was added that Mr. Blenkinsop would not allow his 
sister to marry because he would miss her so much in his 
favourite pastime. There were some other morning visitors, 
and one or two young curates in cassocks. 

It seemed to Lothair a game of great deliberation and of 
more interest than gaiety, though sometimes a cordial 
cheer, and sometimes a ringing laugh of amiable derision, 
notified a signal triumph or a disastrous failure. But the 
scene was brilliant; a marvellous lawn, the Duchess’s 
Turkish tent with its rich hangings, and the players them- 
selves, the prettiest of all the spectacle, with their coquet- 
tish hats, and their half-veiled and half-revealed undor- 
»*aimont, scarlet and silver, or blue and gold, made up a 
sparkling and modish scene. 

Lothair, who had left the players for awhile and was 
regaining the lawn, met the Duchess. 

‘ Your Grace is not going to leave us, I hope ? ’ ho said, 
rather anxiously. 

‘ For a moment. I have long promised to visit tlie new 
dairy ; and I think this a good opportunity.’ 

‘ Might I be your companion ? ’ said Lothair. 

They turned into a winding walk of thick and fragrant 
shrubs, and, after a while^ they approached a dell, sur- 
rounded with high trees that enveloped it with perpetual 
shade ; in the centre of the deU was apparently a Oothio 
shrine, fair in design and finished in execution, and this 
was the Duchess’s new dairy. A pretty sight is a first- 
rate dairy, with its flooring of fanciful tiles, and its cool 
and shrouded chambers, its stained windows and its 
marble slabs, and porcelain pans of cream, and plenteous 
platters of IcmtasticaU j formed butter. 
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‘ Mrs. Woods and her dairymaids look like a Dutch 
picture,’ said the Duchess. ‘ Wero you ever in Holland ? ’ 

* 1 have never boon anywhere,’ said Lothair. 

‘ You should travel,’ said the Duchess. 

‘I have no wish/ said Lothair. 

* The Duke has given mo some Coreean fowls/ said the 
Duchess to Mrs. Woods, when they had concluded their 
visit. ‘ Do you think you con Id take care of them for mo ?’ 

‘Well, Grace, I am sure I will do my best; but then 
they arc very troublesome, and I was not fortunate with 
my Cochin. I had rather they wore sent to the aviarj", 
Grace, if it wero all the same.’ 

‘ I should like to see tlie aviary,’ said Lothair, 

‘Well, we will go.’ 

And this rather extended their walk, and withdrew them 
more from the amusement of the day, 

‘ I wish you would do me a great favour,’ said 1/ thair, 
abruptly breaking a rather prolonged silence, 

‘ And what is that ? ’ said the Duchess. 

‘ It is a very great favour,’ repeated Lothair* 

‘ If it be in my power to grant it, its ^nagnitude would 
only he an additional recommendation.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lothair, blushing deeply, and speaking with 
much, agitation, ‘ I would ask your Grace’s permission to 
offer my hand to your daughter,’ 

The Duchess looked amazed. ‘ Corisande ! ’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Yes, to Lady Corisande. 

‘ Corisande,’ replied the Duchess, after a pause, ‘ has 
absolutely not yet entered itxe world. Corisande is a 
child; and you, you, my dear friend; lam sure you will 
pardon me if I say so, you are not very much older than 
Oorisande,’ 

‘ I iUtv© no vish to enter the world/ said Lothair, with 
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‘I am not an enemy to youthful marriages,’ saitl tlio 
Duchosfl, ‘ I married early myself, and my children mar- 
ried early ; and I am very happy, and I hope they are ; 
but some experience of society before we settle is most 
desirable, and is one of the conditions I cannot but be- 
lieve of that felicity which we all seek.’ 

‘ I hate society,’ said Lothair. ‘ I would never go out of 
my domestic circle if it were the circle I contemplate.’ 

*■ My dear young friend,’ said the Duchess, ‘ you could 
hardly have seen enough of society to speak with so much 
decision.’ 

‘ I have seen quite enough of it,’ said Lotliair. ‘ I went 
to an evening party last season ; I came up from Christ- 
church on purpose for it, and if ever they catch me at 
another, they shall inflict any penalty they please.’ 

‘ I fear it was a stupid party,’ said the Duchess, smiling, 
and glad to turn, if possible, the conversation into a lighter 
vein. 

‘No, it was a very grand party, I believe, and not 
exactly stupid ; it was not that ; but I was disgusted with 
all I saw and all I heard. It seemed to me a mass of aflec- 
tation, falsehood, and malice.’ 

‘ Oh ! dear,’ said the Duchess, ‘ how very dreadful ! But 
I did not mean merely going to parties for society; I 
meant knowledge of the world, and that experience which 
enables us to form sound opinions on the affairs of life.’ 

‘ Oh ! as for that,’ said Lothair, ‘ my opinions are already 
formed on every subject ; that is to say, every subject of 
importance ; and, what is more, they will never change.’ 

‘ I could not say that of Go^isande,’ 'said the Duchess. 

‘ I think wo agree on all the great things,’ said Lothair, 
musingly. ‘Her Church views may he a Kttle higher than 
mine, hut I do not anticipate any penpanent difficulty on 
that head. Although my 'uncle made me go to kirk, I 
always liated, it, md always 
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man. Then, as to churches themselves, she is in favour of 
building churches, and so am 1 ; and schools, there is no 
number of schools I would not establish. My opinion is, 
you cannot have too much education, provided it bo founded 
on a religi* us basis. I would sooner renounce the whole 
of my inheritance than consent to secular education.’ 

‘ I should be sorry to see any education but a religious 
education,* remarked the Duchess. 

* Well, then,* said Lothair, * that is our life, or a groat 
part of it. To complete it, there is that to which I really 
wish to devote my existence, and in which I instinctively 
feel Lady Corisande would sympathise with mo, tho ex- 
tinction of pauperism.* 

* That is a vast subject,* said tho Duchess. 

‘ It is tho terror of Europe, and the disgrace of Britain,’ 
said Lothair ; ‘ and I am resolved to grapple with it. It 
seems to me that pauperism is not an affair so much of 
wages as of dwellings. If the working classes were pro- 
perly lodged, at their present rate of wages, they would be 
richer. They would bo healthier and happier at tho samo 
cost. I am so convinced of this, that the moment I am 
master I shall build 2,000 cottages on my estates. 1 have 
the designs all ready.* 

‘ I am much in favour of improved dwellings for the 
poor,’ said the Duchess ; ‘ but then you must take care that 
your dwellings are cottages, and not villas like my cousin’s, 
the Duke of Luton.* 

^1 do not think I shall make that mistake,’ replied 
Lothair. ^It constantly engages my thought. I am 
wearied of hearing of my wealth, and I am conscious it 
hiius never brought me any happiness. I have lived a great 
deal alone, dearest Duchess, and thought much of these 
things, but 1 feel. now I should be hardly equal to the 
effiwt, unless I had a happy home to fall back upou.’ 

you will have a happy homo in due time,’ said the 
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Duclicss ; ‘and with such good and great thoughts you 
doscrvo one. But take the advice of one who loved yoni* 
mother, and who would extend to you the same affection 
as to her own children ; before you tako a step which can- 
not bo recalled, see a little more of the world.' 

Lothair shook his head. ‘No,* ho said, after a pause, 
‘ My idea of perfect society is being married as I propose, 
and paying visits to Brentham; and when the visits to 
Brentham ceased, then I should like you and the Duke to 
pay visits to us.* 

‘ But that would be a fairy talc,* said the Duchess. 

So they walked on in silence. 

Suddenly and abruptly Lothair turned to tho Duchess 
and said, ‘ Does your Grace see any objection to my speak- 
ing to your daugliter ? * 

* Dear friend, indeed yes. What you would say would 
only agitato and disturb Corisande. Her character is not 
yet formed, and its futnro is perplexing, at least to me,’ 
murmured the mother. ‘ Sho has not the simple nature of 
her sisters. It is a deeper and more complicated mind, and 
I watch its development with fond but anxious interest.’ 
Then in a lighter tone sho added, ‘ You do not know very 
much of us. Try to know more. Everybody under this 
roof views you with regard, and you are the brother friend 
of our eldest son. Wherever we are, you will always fihd 
a home ; but do not tonch again upon this subject, at least 
at present, for it distresses me.* And then sho took his 
arm and pressed it, and f)y this time they had gained th© 
croquAt ground. 


0 
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OHAPTEE VL 

One of the least known squares in London is Hexham 
Square, though it is one of the oldest. Not that it is very 
remote from tlie throng of existence, but it is isolapted in a 
dingy district of silent and decaying streets. Once it was 
a favoured residence of opulence and power, and its archi- 
tecture still indicates its former and prouder destiny. But 
its noble mansions are now divided and broken up into 
separate dwellings, or have been converted into chambers 
and offices. Lawyers, and architects, and agents dwell in 
apartments where the richly-sculptured chimneypioces, the 
carv’ed and gilded pediments over the doors, and some- 
times even the painted ceilings, toll a tale of vanished 
stateliness and splendour. 

A considerable portion of the north side of the square is 
occupied by one house standing in a courtyard, with iron 
gates to tho thoroughfare. This is Hexham House, and 
where Lord Hexliam lived in tho days of the first Georges 
It is reduced in size since his time, two considerable wings 
having been pulled down about sixty ydars ago, and their 
materials employed in building some residences of less 
pretension. But the body of the dwelling-hous© remains, 
and tho courtyard, though reduced in size, has been re- 
tained. 

H^am House has an old oak entrance hall panelled 
witli^ delicacy, and which has escaped the rifling jarts of 
speculators in furniture ; and out of it rises a staircase of 
the same material, of a noblp character, adorned occasion- 
ally with figures ; armorial animals holding shields, and 
sometimes a grotesque form rising from iruits and flowers, 
all doubtless the work of some fiamous carver. The stair- 
leads to a corndor, on which several doors open, and 
Ibrough om of these, at the moment of our history, a 
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dressed in a dark cassock and holding a card in his hand, 
was entering a spacious chamber, mcagerly, but not shab- 
bily, ftirmshed. There was a rich cabinet and a fine picture. 
In the next room, not loss spacious, but which had a more 
inhabited look, a cheerful fire, tables covered with books 
and papers, and two individuals busily at work with thoir 
pons, ho gave the card to a gentleman who wore also the 
cassock, and who stood before the fire with a book in his 
hand, and apparently dictating to one of the writers. 

‘ Impossible ! * said the gentleman, shaking his head ; 
* I could not qyen go in, as Monsignore Berwick is with his 
Eminence,* 

* But what shall I do ? * said the attendant ; ‘ his 
Eminence said that when Mr. Giles called he never was to 
be denied.* 

^ The Monsignore has been here a long time ; you must 
beg Mr. Giles to wait. Make him comfortable ; give hnn 
a newspaper ; not the Tablet,** the ‘‘ Times ;** meu like 
Mr. Giles love reading the advertisements. Or stop, give 
him this, his Eminence’s lecture on geology ; it will show 
him the Church has no fear of science. Ah ! there *s my 
bell, Mr. Giles will not have to wait long.* So saying, the 
gentleman put down his volume and disappeared through 
an antechamber into a fiirther apartment. 

It was a hbraxy, of moderate dimensions, and yet its 
well-filled shelves contamed all the weapons of learning 
and controversy which the deepest and the most active of 
ecclesiastical champiozi!^ could require. It was unlike 
modem libraries, for it was one in which folios greatly 
predominated ; and they sb^od in eolemn and sometimes 
magnificent array, for they bore, many of them, on their 
ancient though costly bindings the proofs that they had 
belonged to many a prince and even sovereign of theChurch, 
Over the mantelpiece hung a portmt of his HolineSfi^ 

02 
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Pius IX,, ana on tlie (able, in tho midst of many papoi^J, 
was an ivoiy crucifix. 

The master of the library had risen from his seat when 
the chief secretary entered, and was receiving an obeisance. 
Above the middlo height, his stature seemed magnified by 
the attenuation of his form. It seemed that the soul never 
hod so frail and fragile a tenement. Ho was dressed in a 
dark cassock with a red border, and wore scarlet stockings ; 
and over his cassock a purple tippet, and on his breast a 
small golden cross. His countenance was naturally of an 
extreme pallor, though at this moment slightly flushed 
with the animation of a deeply interesting conference. His 
cheeks were hollow, and his grey eyes scorned sunk into 
his clear and noble brow, but they flashed with irresistible 
penetration. Such was Cardinal Grandison. 

‘All that I can do is,' said his Eminence, when his visitor 
was ushered out, and slightly shrugging his shoulders, ‘ is 
to get it postponed until I go to Rome, and even then I 
must not delay my visit. This crossing the Alps in winter 
is a trial ; but we must never repine, and there is nothing 
which we must not encounter to prevent mcalculable mis- 
chief. The publication of the Scotch hierarchy at this 
moment will destroy the labours of years. And yet they 
will not see it ! I cannot conceive who is urging them, 
for I am sure they must have some authority from home. 
You have something for me, Chidiock,' he added, en- 
quiringly, for his keen eye caught the card. 

‘ I regret to trouble your Eminence when you need 
repose, but the bearer of this card seems to have been 
importunate and to have appealed to your name and per- 
sonal orders ; ' and he gave the Cardinal the card. 

‘Yes,’ said tho Cardinal looking at tho card with much 
interest ; ‘ this is a person I must always see.' 

And BO in due course they ushered into the libraiy a 
with a crimson and woll-stufied bag^ of a com- 
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posed ycfc cheerful aspect, who addressed the Cardinal with 
respect hut without embarrassment, saying, ® I am ashamed 
to trouble your Eminence with only matters of form, abso- 
lutely mere matters of form ; but I obey, sir, your own 
instructions/ 

‘It is not for mo to dcpiuciato form,’ replied the Car- 
dinal ; ‘ and in business there are no mere matters of form,* 

‘ Merely the wood accounts,’ continued ilio visitor ; ‘ they 
must he approved by both tho guardians, or the money 
cannot ho received by tho bankers. Yonr Eminence, you 
SCO, has sanctioned the felling, and authorized the sales, 
and these are tho final accounts, which must bo signed 
before wo pay in.’ 

‘ Give them to mo,’ said the Cardinal, stretching out 
both his hands as he received a mass of paper folios. His 
Eminence resumed his chair, and hastily examined tho 
shoots. ‘ Ah ! ’ ho said, ‘ no ordinary felling ; it roaches 
over seven counties. Jly tho bye, Bracewood Forest ; 
what about the enclosure ? I have heard no more of it.’ 
Then, murmuring to himself, ‘ Grcntham Wood ; how well 
I remember Grentham Wood, with his dear father ! ’ 

‘ If we could sign to-day,’ said the visitor in a tone of 
professional cajolery : ‘ time is important.’ 

‘ And it shall not bo wasted,’ replied the Cardinal. ‘ But 
I must look over the accounts. I doubt not all is quite 
regular, but I wish to mal^o myself a little familiar with 
tho scene of action ; perhaps to recall the past,’ he added. 
‘ You shall have them to-morrow, Mr. Giles.’ 

‘ Your Eminence will have very ^different accounts to 
settle in a short time,’ said ^r. Giles, smiling. ‘ We are 
hard at work ; it takes three of our clerks constantly 
occupied.’ 

‘ But you have yet got time.’ 

‘ I don’t know that,’ said Mr. Giles. * The afiaii*s are 
very largo* ?. And tho mines, they give us the greatest 
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trouble. Our Mr. James Roundell was two months in 
Wales last year about them. It took up the wludo of his 
vacation. And your Eminence must remember that time 
flies. In less than eight months ho will be of age.* 

‘ Very true,* said the Cardinal ; ‘ time indeed flies, and 
BO much to be done ! By the bye, Mr. Giles, have you by 
any chance heard anything lately of my child ? * 

‘ I have heard of him a good deal of late, for a client of 
ours, Lord Montairy, met liim at Brentham this summer, 
and was a long time there with him. After that, I hear, 
ho went deer-stalking with some of his young friends ; but 
he is not very fond of Scotland ; had rather too much of it, 
I suspect ; but the truth is, sir, I saw him this veiy day.* 

* Indeed ! * 

‘ Some affairs have brought him up to town, and I 
rather doubt whether he will return to Oxford ; at least, 
so he talks.* 

* Ah ! I have never seen him since he was an infant, I 
might say,* said the Cardinal. ‘ I suppose I shall see him 
again, if only when I resign my trust ; but I know not. 
And yet few things would be more interesting to me than 
to meet him ! ’ 

Mr. Giles seemed moved, for him almost a little embar- 
rassed ; he seemed to blush, and then he cleared his throat. 

* It would be too great a liberty,* said Mr. Giles, ‘ I feel 
that very much; and yet, if your Eminence would con- 
descend, though I hardly suppose it possible, his Lordship 
is really going to do us the honour of dining with us to- 
day ; only a few friends, and if your Eminence could make 
the sacrifice, and it were not an act of too great presump- 
tion to ask your Eminence to join our party.* 

‘ I never eat and I never drink,* said the Cardinal. * I 
iBm ^ny to say I cannot. I like dinner society very much. 

: sep the world, and you hear things whi<^ you do not 

.^^y^^otl^irwtse* Eor a time I presumed to i^ept invita* 
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fcions, though I sat with an empty plate ; but though the 
world was indulgent to me, I felt that my habits were an 
embarrassment to the happier feastcrs : it was not fair, and 
so I gave it up. But I tell you what, Mr. Griles : I shall bo 
in your quarter this evening; perhaps you would permit 
me to drop in and pay my respects to Mrs. Giles : I have 
wished to do so before.’ 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Mr. Giles was a leading partner in the firm of Roundells, 
Giles, and Roundell, among the most eminent solicitors of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He, in these days of prolonged maturi^, 
might be described as stiU a young man. He had in- 
lierited from his father a largo share in a first-rate business, 
and no inconsiderable fortune; and he had a wife, cele- 
brated in her circle, but no children. He was opulent and 
prosperous, with no cares and anxieties of his own, and 
loved his profession, for which he was peculiarly qualified, 
being a man of uncommon sagacity, very difficult to deceive, 
and yet one who sympathised with liis clients, who were 
all personally attached to him, and many of whom were 
among the distinguished personages of the realm. 

During an important professional visit to Ireland, Mr. 
Giles had made the» acquaintance of Miss Apollonia 
Smylie, the niece of an Irish peer ; and though the lady 
was much admired and courted, had succeeded, after a 
tune, in inducing her to beefome the partner of his hfe. 

Mrs. Giles, or as she desoiibed herself Mrs. Putney Giles, 
taking advantage of a second and territorial Christian 
name of her husband, was a showy woman; decidedly 
handsome, unquestionably accomplished, and gifted with 
energy aAd enthusiaBm which &r exceeded even her 
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physical advantages. Her principal mission was to de- 
stroy the Papacy and to seenro Italian unity. Her lesser 
impulses were to become acquainted with the aristocracy, 
and to be herself surrounded by celebrities. Having a fine 
house in Tybumia, almost as showy as herself, and a hus- 
band who was never so happy as when gratifying her 
wishes, she did not find it difficult in a considerable degree 
to pursue and even accomplish her objects. The Putney 
Giles gave a groat many dinners, and Mrs. Putney received 
her world frequently, if not periodically. As they entertained 
with profusion, her well-lighted saloons were considerably 
attended. These assemblies were never dull ; the materials 
not being ordinaiy, often starthng, sometimes even bril- 
liant, occasionally rather heterogeneous. For though being 
a violent Protestant and of extreme consciwativo opinions, 
her antipapal antipathies and her Italian predilections fre- 
quently involved her with acquaintances not so dis- 
tinguished as she doomed herself for devotion to the cause 
of order and orthodoxy. It was immoured that tho brood- 
ing brow of Mazzini had been observed in bor rooms, and 
there was no sort of question that sho had thrown herself 
in ecstatic idolatry at the feet of the hero of Caprera. 

On the morning of tho day on wliich he intended to visit 
Cardinal GrandLson, Mr. Giles, in his chambers at Lincoln's 
Inn, was suddenly apprised hy a clerk, that an interview with 
him was sought by a client no less distinguished thanLothair. 

Although Mr. Giles sat opposite two rows of tin boxes, 
each of which was numbered, and duly inscribed with the 
n am e of Xiothair and that of the particular estate to which 
*it referred, Mr. Giles, though He had had occasional com- 
mtujications with his client, was personally unacquainted 
with him. Ho viewed therefore with no ordinaiy curiosity 
fhe yon-ng tnan who was ushered into his roomj a 
fltopely youth above the middle height, of simple but dis- 
t^ngnished mien, with a countenance naturally j^le, though 
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somewliat bronzed by a life of air and exorcise, and a pro- 
fusion of dark auburn hair. 

And for what could Lothair be calling on Mr. Giles ? 

Ifc seems that one of Lothair’s intimato companions had 
got into a scrape, and under these circumstances had what 
is styled ‘mado a friend’ of Lothair; that is to say, con- 
fided to liim his trouble, and asked Ins advice, with a view, 
when given, of its being followed by an oiler of assistance. 

Lothair, though inexperienced and very ingenuous, w as 
not devoid of a certain instinctive perception of mon and 
things, which rendered it difficult for him to bo an easy 
prey. His natural disposition, and his comparatively soli- 
tary education, had made him a keen observei*, and he was 
one who meditated over liis observations. But ho was 
natui*ally generous and sensible of kindness ; and this was 
a favourite companion, next to Bertram his most intimate. 

Lothair was quite happy in the opportunity of soothing 
a perturbed spirit whose society had been to bim a source 
of so much gratification. 

It was not until Lothair had promised to extricate his 
friend from his overwhelming difficulties, that, upon reflec- 
tion and examination, he found the act on his part ivas not 
so simple and so easy as he had assumed it to bo. His 
guardians had apportioned to him an allowance in every 
sense adequate to his position; and there was no doubt, 
bad he wished to exceed it for any legitimate purpose, not 
the slightest difficulty on their part would have been 
experienced. 

Such a conjuncture had never occurred. Lothair was 
profuse, but he was not •prodigal. Ho gratified aU his 
fancies, but they were not ignoble ones ; and ho was not 
only sentimentally, but systematically, charitable. Ho had 
a great number of fine horses, and he had just paid for an 
expensive yacht. In a word, he spent a great deal of 
money, ai^d until ho called at his bankers t-9 l^aru what 
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sums were at Ids disposition he was not aware that ho had 
overdrawn his account. 

This was rather awkward. Lothair wanted a consider- 
able sum, and ho wanted it at once. Irrespective of the 
consequent delay, ho shrunk from any communication with 
his guardians. From his uncle he had become, almost in- 
sensibly, estranged, and with his other guardian he had 
never had the slightest communication. Under these cir- 
cumstances he recalled the name of the solicitor of the 
trustees, between whom and himself thero had been occa- 
sional correspondonco ; and being of a somewhat impetuons 
disposition, he rode olF at once from his hotel to Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Mr. Giles listened to the narrative with unbroken in- 
terest and unswerving patience, with his eyes hxed on his 
client, and occasionally giving a sympathetic nod. 

‘ And so,* concluded Lothair, * I thought I would come 
to you.’ 

^We are honoured,* said Mr. Giles. ‘And certainly it 
is quite absurd that your Lordship should want money, and 
for a worthy purpose, and not bo able to command it. 
Why ! the balance in the name of the trustees never was so 
groat as at this moment ; and this very day, or to-morrow 
at furthest, I shall pay no less than eight-and-thiHy 
thousand pounds timber money to the account.’ 

‘Well, I don’t want a fifth of that,’ said Lothair. 

‘Your Lordship has an objection to apply to the 
trustees ? ’ enquired Mr. Giles. 

* That is the point of the whole of my statement,’ said 
Lothair, somewhat impatiently. ' 

‘And yet it is the right and regular thing,’ said Mr. 

Giles. 

* It may be right and it may be regular, but it is out of 

we win say no more about it. WThat I want to 
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prevent,* said Mr, Giles, mnsingly, ‘is anything absurd 
happening. There is no doubt if your Lor^hip went into 
the bureet and said you wanted ten thousand pounds, or a 
hundred thousand, fifty people would supply you inunedi- 
ately ; hut you would have to pay for it. Some enormous 
usury! That would be bad; but the absurdity of the 
thing would bo greater than the mischief. Eoundells, 
Giles, and Boundell could not help you in that manner. 
That is not our business. We are glad to find money for 
our clients at a legal rate of interest, and the most moderate 
rate feasible. But then there must be security, and the 
best security. But here we must not conceal it from our- 
selves, my Lord, wo have no security whatever, At this 
moment your Lordship has no property. An insurance 
office might do it with a policy. They might consider that 
they had a moral security; Hut still it would be absurd. 
There is something absurd in your Lordship having to raise 
money. Don’t you think I could see these people,* said 
Mr, Giles, ‘ and talk to them, and gain a little time. We 
only want a little time.' 

‘No,' said Lothair, in a peremptory tone. ‘I said I 
would do it, and it must be done, and at once. Sooner 
than there should be delay, I would rather go into the 
street, as you suggest, and ask the first man I met to lend 
me the money. My word has been given, and I do not 
care what I pay to fulfil my word.' 

‘ We must not think of such things,' said Mr. Giles, 
shaking his head. ‘ All I want your Lordship to understand 
Is the exact position. In this case we have no security. 
Roundells, Giles, and Boundell cannot move without 
security. It would be against our articles of partnership. 
But Mr. Giles, as a private individmi.1, may do what he 
Hkes. I will let your Lordship have the money, and I will 
take no seoiiirity whatever, not even a note of hand. All 
> that I -ynll ask for is that your Lordship should write me ft 
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letter, saying you liave urgent need for a suiu of money 
(mentioning amount) for an honourable purpose, in which 
your feelings are deeply interested ; and that will do. If 
anything happens to your Lordship before this time next 
year, why, I think tho trustees could hardly refuse repays 
ing the money ; and if they did, why then,* added Mr. 
Gilos, ‘ I suppose it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence.’ 

‘ You have conferred on me the greatest obligation,* said 
Lothair, with much earnestness. * Language cannot ex- 
press what I feel. 1 am not too much used to kindness, 
and I only hope that I may live to show my sense of yours.* 

‘ It is really no great affair, my Lord,* said Mr. Giles, ‘ I 
did not wish to make difficulties, but it was my duty to put 
the matter clearly before you. What I propose to do is 
really nothing. I could do no less; I should have felt 
quite absurd if your Loi’dship had gone into the money 
market.* 

*I only hope,* repeated Lothair, rising and offering Mr. 
Giles his hand, ‘that life may give me some occasion to 
prove my gratitude.* 

‘ Well, my Lord,* replied Mr. Giles, * if your Lordship 
wish to repay me for any little interest I have shown in 
your affairs, you can do that, over and over again, and at 
once.* 

‘ How so P ’ 

‘By a very great favour, by which Mrs, Giles and 
myself would be deeply gratified. We have a few friends 
who honour us by dining wilh us to-clay in Hyde Park 
Gardens. If your Lordship would add tho great distinc- 
of your presence * 

' ‘I should only be too much honoured,* exclaimed 
'Lothair; ‘1 suppose about eight;* and he left the room; 
and Mr. Giles telegri^pbed instantly the itnpendinfir event 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

It was a great day for Apollonia ; not only to have LotLair 
on hor riglit hand at dinner, but the prospect of receiving 
a Cardinal in the evening. But she was equal to it ; 
though po engrossed, indeed, in the immediate gratification 
of hor hopes and wishes, that sho could scarcely dwell suffi- 
ciently on the coming scene of triumph and social ex- 
citement. 

The repast was sumptuous ; Lothair thought the dinner 
would never end, there were so many dishes, and apparently 
all of the highest pretension. But if his simple tastes had 
permitted him to take an interest in these details, which 
they did not, ho would have been assisted by a splendid 
menu of gold and white typography, that was by the side 
of each guest. The table seemed literally to groan under 
vases and gigantic flagons, and, in its midst, rose a moun- 
tain of silver, on. which apparently all the cardinal virtues, 
several of the pagan deities, and Britannia herself, illus- 
trated with many lights a glowing inscription which 
described the fervent feelings of a grateful client. 

There were many guests : the Dowager of Farringford, 
a lady of quality, Apollonia’s great lady, who exercised 
under this roof much social tyranny ; in short, was rather 
fine ; but who, on this occasion, was somewhat cowed by 
the undreamt-of presence of Lothair. She had not yet 
mot him, and probably neve# would have met him, had she 
not had the good fortune df dining at his lawyer’s. How- 
ever, Lady Farringford was placed a long way from Lothair, 
having been taken down to dinner by Mr. Giles, and so, 
by the end of the first course, Lady Farringford had nearly 
resumed hef customaiy despotic vein, and was beginning 
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to indulge in several kind observations, cheapening her 
host and hostess and indirectly exalting herself; upon 
which Mr. Giles took an eai*ly easy opportunity of ap- 
prising Lady Farringford that she had nearly met Cardinal 
Gh^andison at dinner, and that his Eminence would cer- 
tainly pay his respects to Mrs. Putney Giles in the evening. 
As Lady Fandngford was at present a high ritualist, 
and had ctdu been talked of as ‘going to Eome,' this in- 
telligence was stunning, and it was observed that her 
Ladyship was unusually subdued during the whole of the 
second course. 

On the right of Lothair sate the wife of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor, a quiet and pleasing lady, to whom Lothair, with 
natural good breeding, paid snatches of happy attention, 
when he could for a moment with propriety withdraw him- 
self from the blaze of Apollonia’s coruscating conversation. 
Then there was a rather fierce-looking B,ed Bibbon, medal- 
led as weH as be-starred, and the Bed Bibbon’s wife, with 
a blushing daughter, in spite of her parentage not yet 
accustomed to stand lire. A partner and his unusually 
numerous family had the pleasure also of seeing Lothair 
for the first time, and there were no less ’than four M.P.'s, 
one of whom was even in office. 

Apollonia was stating to Lothair, with brilliant perspi- 
cuiiy, the reasons which quite induced her to believe that 
the Gulf Stream had changed its course, and the political 
and social consequences that might accrue. 

‘ The religious sentiment of the Southern races must be 
wonderffilly afiected by a more rigorous climate,’ said 
ApoUemia. ‘ I cannot doubt,’* she continued, ‘ that a series 
of severe winters at Borne might put an end to Bomanism.’ 
,\f,JBnt is there any fear that a reciprocal influence might 
ihoexerwedon the^orthem nations?’ enquired Loth^. 

; /Would there be any apprehension of our Protestantism 
iwoor^ouatelr lelwedP’ 
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^ Of coarse not/ said Apollonia. ^ Truth cannot be 
affected by climate. Truth is truth alike in Palestine and 
ScandinaTia.* 

* I wonder what the Cardinal would think of this/ said 
Lothair, ‘ who, you teU mo, is coming to you this evening.’ 

‘ Yes, I am most interested to see him, though he is the 
most puissant of our foes. Of course ho would take refuge 
in sophistry ; and science, you know, they deny.* 

* Cardinal Grandison is giving some logjures on science,’ 

said the Vice-Chancellor’s lady, quietly. ^ * 

* It is remorse,’ said Apollonia. ‘ Their‘.,;^ver men can 

never forget that unfortunate affair of and think 

they can divert the indignation of the nineteenth century 
by mock zeal about red sandstone or the origin of species.’ 

^And are you a&aid of the Gulf Stream?’ enquired 
Lothair of his calmer neighbour. * 

think we want more evidence of a change. The 
Vice-Chancellor and I went down to a place we have n^* 
town oi:jj^ ,^turday, where there is a very nice piece of 
water; indeed, some people call it a lake; it was quite 
frozen, and my boys wanted to skate, but that I would not 
permit.’ 

* You believe in the Gulf Stream to that extent,’ said 
Lothair ; ‘ no skating.’ 

The Cardinal came early ; the ladies had not long left 
the dining-room. They were agitated when his name was 
announced ; even Apollonia’ s heart beat ; but then that 
might be accounted for by the inopportune recollection of 
an occasional correspondence with Caprera. 

Nothing could exceed the simple suavity with which the 
Cardinal appeared; approitched, and greeted them* He 
thanked Apollonia for her permission to pay his respects to 
her, which he had long wished to do ;,^and then they were 
all presented, and he said exactly the right thing to every, 
one* He nfast have heard of them all be&re^ op feed 
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their characters in their countenances. In a few minutes 
they wore all listening to his Eminence with enchanted 
ease, as, sitting on tho sofa by his hostess, he described to 
them tho ambassadors who had just arrived from Japan, 
and with whom ho had relations of interesting affairs. The 
Japanese Government had exhibited enlightened kindness 
to some of his poor people who had barely escaped martyr- 
dom. Much might bo expected from the Mikado, evidently 
a man of smgui^ penetration and elevated views ; and his 
%i]minenco liS^Bas if the* mission to Yokohama would 
speedily end^wan episcopal see ; but he know whore he 
'^waiBij.Sfrst^W^sly avoided all controversial matter. 

After all, tho Mikado himself was not more remarkable 
than this Prince of the Church in a Tyburnian drawing- 
room, h^jy|tcd in his i)ink cassock and cape^ and waving, M 
jio spoke, with careless grace his pink baiTette. 

I gentfemoaStejoinod them too soon ; 

Itwilft Giles, when ho was apprised of tho arrival of the 
i^CardinaV-^ught it right toijJtrocipitate the ^Jlfrposiiim. 
With groin tact, when the Cardinal rose to greet him, Mr. 
Gij^L.withdrew his Eminepljev^'firtbi thoso surrounding, 
anc^toer a brief interchange of whispered words, quitted 
him, an^hen brought forward and presented Lothair to 
the Cardinal, and left them. 

* This ds notftho firA thfie that we SioAld have met,’ said 
the^ Cardinal ; ‘ but my happiness is so OToat at.^this^ 
j|i^enithat, though I deplor^ I ’^ill nol dwell on, ilicf 

am, nevertheless, gr^fttl fe yon, sir, for many eer- 
Tice% and have more than once contemplated taking tho 
Eberiy of personally assuring your Eminence of my gra- 
titude.* 

^1 ihin^ wo XKUglft sit down,’ said the Cardinal, looking 
'!li^und; .^l|[^4,:then led Lofiiair into an opei^ but interior 

were yet present^ and where they seated 
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themsolyes on a Bofa, and were Boon engaged in apparently 
interesting converse. 

In the meantime the world gradually filled the principal 
saloon of Apollonia, and when it approached overflowing, 
occasionally some persons passed the lino, and entered the 
room in which the Cardinal and his ward were seated, and 
then, as if consdous of violating some sacred place, drew 
back. Others, on the contrary, with coarser curiosity, were 
induced to invade the chamber from the mere fact that the 
Cardinal was to be seen there. 

‘ My geographical instinct,' said the Cardinal to Lothair, 

‘ assures me that I can regain the staircaso through these 
rooms, without rejoining the busy world ; so I shall bid you 
good night, and oven presume to give you my blessing ; * 
and his Eminence glided away. 

When Lothair returned to the saloon it was so crowded 
that he was not observed ; exactly what he liked ^ and he 
stood against the wall watching all that jiassed, not with- 
out amusement. A lively, social parasite, who had dined 
there, and had thanked his stars at dinner that fortune had 
decreed he should meet Lothair, had been cruising for his 
jmze all the time that Lothair had been conversing with the 
Cardinal, and was soon at his side. 

* A strange scene this ! ’ said the parasite. 

* Is it unusual P ' enquired Lothair. 

‘ Such a medley ! How they can bo got together, I 
marvel: priests and philosophers, legitimists and car- 
bonari ! Wonderful woman, Mrs. Putney Giles ! ’ 

‘ Sbo is very entertaining,’ said Lothair, * and seems to 
me clever.’ * 

^Bemarkably so,’ said thb parasite, who bad been on the 
point of satirising his hostess, but, observing the quarter of # 
the wind, with rapidity went in for pyaiso. ‘An extra- 
ordinary woman. Your Lordship had a long talk with the 
Cardinal.’ ^ 


0 
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* I had the honour of some conversation with Cardinal 
Grandison/ said Lothair, drawing up. 

‘ I wonder what the Cardinal would have said if he had 
met Mazzini here ? * 

* Mazzini ! Is he here ? * 

* Not now ; hut I have seen him here,* said tho parasite, 
‘ and our host such a Tory ! That makes the thing so 
amusing;' i.nd then the parasite went on making small 
personal observations on the surrounding scene, and every 
now and then teUing little tales of great people with whom, 
it appeared, he was intimate : all concerted fire to gain the 
veiy great social fortress he was now besieging. The 
parasite was so full of himself, and so anxious to display 
himself to advantage, that with all his practice it was some 
time before ho perceived he did not make all the way he 
could wish with Lothair, who was courteous, but some- 
what monosyllabic and absent. 

‘ Your Lordship is struck by that face P ' said the parar 
site. 

Was Lothair struck by that face ? And what was it ? 

He had exchanged glances with that face during the last 
ten minutes, and the mutual expression was not one of 
tympathy, but curiosiiy, blended, on the part of the face, 
with an expression, if not of disdain, of extreme reserve. 

It was the fece of a matron, apparently of not many 
summers^ for her shapely figure was still lender, though 
her mien was stately. But it was the countenance tl^t 
had commanded the attention of Lothair : pale, but per- 
fisetiy Attic in outline, with the short upper lip and the 
round chin, and a profusion bf dark chesnut hair bound by 
a Ghreoian fillet, and on her brow a star. 

(A Btrack b 7 that &ce. Who is it P’ 

* J£ yocr Lordship oonld onl 7 get a flTO-fisanopieoe of iJie 

18S0, yon vonld, know. 1 dan say 
oonld get yoa one. All the artists of 
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Paris, painters, and sculptors, and medallists, were com-* 
peting to produce a face worthy of representing “ La E6- 
publique fran^aise;” nobody was satisfied, when Oudine 
c**ught a girl of not seventeen, and, with a literal repro- 
duction of nature, gained the prize with unanimity/ 

< All !> 

‘And though years have passed, the countenance has 
not changed ; perhaps improved/ * 

‘ It is a countenance that will bear, perhaps even would 
require, maturity,* said Lothair ; ‘ but she is no longer “ La 
Bi^publique fran 9 aise what is she now P’ 

‘ She is called Theodora, though married, I believe, to an 
Englishman, a friend of Garibaldi. Her birth unknown ; 
some say an Italian, some a Pole ; all sorts of stories. But 
she speaks every language, is ultracosmopolitan, and has 
invented a new religion.* 

‘ A new religion ! * 

‘ Would your Lordship care to be introduced to her P I 
know her enough for that. Shall we go up to her P * 

‘ I have made so many new acquaintances to-day,’ said 
Lothair, as it were starting &om a reverie, ‘and indeed 
heard so many nhw things, that I think I had better say 
good night ; * and he graciously retired. 


CHAPTER IX. 

^About the same time that Lothair had repaired to the 
i^sidence of Mr. Giles, Monsignore Berwick, whose audience 
of the Cardinal in the morning had preceded that of the 
legal adviser of the trustees, made his way towards one of 
the noblest mansipns in St. James’s Square, where resided 
Lord St, Jerome. 

It was a rtjild winter evening; a little fog istiU hanging 
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about, but vaDquished by the cbcorful lamps, and the voice 
of the muffin bell was just heard at intervals; a genial 
sound that calls up visions of trim and happy hearths. If 
we could only so contrive our lives as to go into the 
.country for the first note of the nightingale, and return to 
town for the first note of the muffin bell, existence, it is 
humbly presumed, might bo more enjoyable. 

Monsignore Berwick was a young man, but looking 
younger from a countenance almost of childhood; fair, with 
light blue eyes, and fiaxen hair and delicate features. He 
^ was the last person you would have fixed upon as a born 
Boman; but nature, in one of tho freaks of race, had 
resolved that his old Scottish blood should bo ro-asserted, 
though his ancestors ha<l sedulously blended it, for many 
generations, with that of the princely houses of the eternal 
city. Tho Monsignoro was tho greatest statesman of 
Borne, formed and favoured by Antonelli, and probably his 
successor. 

The mansion of Lord St. Jerome was a real family 
mansion, built by his ancestors a century and a half ago, 
when they believed that from its central position, its happy 
contigaity to the Court, the senate, and the seats of 
Government, they at last in St. James’s Square had dis- 
covered a site which could defy the vicissitudes of fashion, 
and not share the fiite of their river palaces, which they 
had been obliged in turn to relinquish. And in a con- 
siderable degree they were right in their anticipation, 
for although they have somewhat unwisely permitted the 
Clubs to invade too successfully their territory, St. James’s 
Square may be looked upon aa our Faubourg St. Germain, 
iMim a great patrician residing there dwells in the heart of 
that fi^^d noble life of which he ought to be a part, 
k A marble hidl an^ a marble staircase, lofty chambers 
with , iBilk ^or tapestried hangings, gilded cornices, 

U^iliugs, gave a glim|>8e of almost Vedetian splen* 
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dour, rare m our metropolitan houses of this age ; but the 
first dwellers in St. James’s Square had tender and in- 
spiring recollections of the Adrian bride, had frolicked in 
St. Mark’s, and glided in adventurous gondolas. The 
Monsignore was ushered into a chamber bright with lights 
and a blazing fire, and welcomed with extreme cordiality 
by his hostess, who was then alone. Lady St. Jerome was 
still the young wife of a nobleman not old. She was the 
daughter of a Protestant house, but, during a residence at 
Home after her marriage, she had reverted to the ancient 
faith, which she professed with the enthusiastic convictions 
of a convert. Her whole life was dedicated to the triumph 
of the Catholic cause ; and being a woman of considerable 
intelligence and of an ardent mind, she had become a 
recognised power in the great confederacy which has so 
much influenced the human race, and which has yet to 
play perhaps a mighty part in the fortunes of the world. 

‘ I was in great hopes that the Cardinal would have met 
you at dinner,’ said Lady St. Jerome, ‘ but he wrote only 
this afternoon to say unexpected business would prevent 
him, but he would be here in the evening, though late.* 

^It must be something sudden, for I was with liis 
Eminence this morning, and he then contemplated our 
meeting here.’ 

‘ Nothing from abroad ? ’ 

‘ I should think not, or it would be known to me. There 
is nothing new from abroad this afternoon : my time has 
been spent in writing, not receiving, despatches.’ 

‘ And all weU, I hope ? ’ 

^ This Scotch business plagues us. So far as Scotland is 
concerned it is quite ripo^ but the Cardinal counsels delay 
on account of this country, and he has such a consummate 
knowledge of England, that ’ 

At this moment Lord St. Jerome entered the room ; a 
grave but gracious personage, polished but looking silent, 
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though he immediately turned the oonversatiou to the 
weather. The Monsignore began denouncing English fogs ; 
but Lord St. Jerome maintained that, on the whole, there 
were not more fogs in England than in any other country ; 
* and as for the French,’ he added, ‘ I like their audacity, 
for when they revolutionised the calendar, they called one 
of their months Brumaire.’ 

Then came in one of his Lordship’s chaplains, who 
saluted the Monsignore with reverence, and ijnmediately 
afterwards a beautiful young lady, his niece, Clare 
Arundel. 

The family were living in a convenient suite of small 
rooms on the ground-floor, called the winter rooms, so 
dinner was announced by the doors of an adjoining chamber 
being thrown open, and there they saw, in the midst of a 
chamber hung with green silk and adorned with some hnc 
oabinet-pictures, a small round table bright and glowing. 

It was a lively dinner. Lord St. Jerome loved conver- 
sation, though he never conversed. ‘ There must be an 
audience,’ he would say, ^and 1 am the audience.’ The 
partner of his life, whom he never ceased admiring, had 
originally fascinated him by her conversational talents; 
and even if nature had not impelled her. Lady St. Jerome 
was too wise a woman to relinquish the spell. The Mon- 
signore could always, when necessary, sparkle with anecdote 
or blaze with repartee ; and all the chaplains, who abounded 
in this house, were men of bright abilities, not merely men 
of reading but of the world, learned in the world’s ways, 
and trained to govern mankind by the versatility of their 
sympathies. It was a dinner ^here there could not be two 
conversations going on, and where even the silent take 
their share in the talk by their sympathy. 

And among the silent, as silent even as Lord St. Jerome, 
was Miss Arundel ; and yet her large violet eyes, darker 
tsrfm than her dark brown hair, and gloaming with intelli- 
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gence, and her rich face mantling with emotion, proved she 
was not insensible to the witty passages and the bright and 
interesting narratives ihat were sparkling and flowing about 
hex. 

The gentlemen left the dining-room with the ladies in 
the continental manner. Lady St. Jerome, who was lean- 
ing on the arm of the Monsignore, guided him into a saloon 
farther than tho one they had re-entered, and then seating 
herself said, ‘ You were telling me about Scotland, that you 
yourself thought it ripe.' 

‘ Unquestionably. The original plan was to have esta- 
blished our hierarchy when the Kirk split up ; but that 
would have been a mistake ; it was not then ripe. There 
would have been a fanatical reaction. There is always a 
tendency that way in Scotland : as it is, at this moment, 
the Establishment and the Free Kirk are mutually sighing 
for some compromise which may bring them together again ; 
and if the proprietors would give up their petty patronage, 
some flatter themselves it might be arranged. But we are 
ikoroughly well-informed, and have provided for aJl this. 
We sent two of our best men into Scotland some time ago, 
and they have invented a new Church, called the United 
Presbyterians. John Knox himself was never more violent, 
or more mischievous. The United Presbyterians will do 
the business : they wfll render Scotland simply impossible 
to live in ; and then, when the crisis arrives, the distracted 
and despairing millions will And refnge in the bosom of 
their only mother. That is why, at home, we wanted no 
delay in tho publication of the buU and the establishment 
of the hierarchy/ • 

^ But the Cardinal says no P* 

^ And must be followed. For these islands he has no 
equal. He wishes great reserve at present. Affaira here 
are progressing, gradually but surely. But it is Irelaiid 
where matters are critical, or will be soon,' 
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* Ireland ! 1 thought thoro was a sort of understanding 
there, at least for the present.* 

The Monsignore shook his head, ‘ What do you think of 
an American invasion of Ireland ? * 

‘ An American invasion ! ’ 

‘ Even so ; nothing more probable, and nothing more to 
be deprecated by us. Now that the civil war in America 
is over, the Irish soldiery are resolved to employ their 
experience xnd their Aveapons in their own land ; but they 
have no thought for tho interest of the Holy See, or the 
welfare of our Holy religion. Their secret organisation is 
tampering with tlio people and tampering with tho priests. 
The difficulty of Ireland is that the priests and the people 
will consider everything in a purely Irish point of view. 
To gain some local object, they will encourage the principles 
of tho most lawless liberalism, which naturally land them 
in Fenianism and Atheism. And tho danger is not fore- 
seen, because tho Irish political object of the moment is 
alone looked to.* 

‘ But surely they can be guided ?* 

‘ Wo want a statesman in Ireland. We have never been 
able to find one ; we want a man like the Cardinal. But 
tho Irish will have a native for their chief. We caught 
Churchill young, and educated him in the Propaganda; 
but he has disappointed us. At first all seemed well ; ho 
was reserved and austere ; and we heard with satisfaction 
that he was unpopular. But now that critical times are 
arriving, his peasant blood cannot resist the contagion, 
He proclaims the absolute equality of all religions, and of 
the power of the state to confiscate ecclesiastical property, 
and alienate it for ever. For the chance of subverting tho 
Anglican Establishment, ho is favouring a policy which 
tHll subvert religion itself. In his eagerness he cannot see 
that tho Anglicans 'have only a lease of our property, a 
lease which is rapidly expiring.* ^ * 
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‘This is sail.* 

‘ It is perilous, and difficult to deal TvitL. But it must bo 
dealt with. The problem is to suppress Fenianism, and not 
to strengthen the Protestant confederacy.* 

‘ And yon left Rome for this ? We understood you were 
coming for something else,* said Lady St. Jerome in a 
significant tone. 

‘ Yes, yes, I have been there, and I have seen him.* 

‘ And have you succeeded ? * 

* No ; and no one will ; at least at present.* 

‘ Is all lost then ? Is the Malta scheme again on tlie 
carpet ? ’ 

‘ Our Holy Church is built upon a rock,’ said the Mon- 
signore, ‘ but not upon the rock of Malta. Nothing is lost ; 
Antonelli is calm and sanguine, though, rest assured, there 
is no doubt about what I toll you. France has washed her 
hands of us.’ 

‘ Wliero then are we to look for aid,* exclaimed Lady 
St. Jerome, ‘ against the assassins and atheists ? Austria, 
tlie alternative filly, is no longer near you ; and if she were 
(that I should ever live to say it), oven Austria is our 
foe.’ 

‘ Poor Austrifi ! * said the Monsignore with an unctuous 
sneer. ‘ Tw'o things made her a nation ; she was German 
and she was Catholic, and now she is neither.* 

‘ But you alfirm me, my dear Lord, with your terrible 
news. Wo once thought that Spain would bo our pro- 
tector, but wo licar bad nows from Spain.* 

‘ Yes,’ said the Monsignoro, * I think it highly probable 
that, before a few years have jelapsed, every government in 
Europe will be atheistical except France. Vanity will 
always keep Franco the' eldest son of the Church, even if 
she wear a bonnet rouge. But if the Holy Father keep 
Rome, these strange changes will only make the occupier 
of the chair qf St. Peter moro'^powerful. His subjects will 
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be in every clime and eveiy country, and then they will be 
only his subjects. We shall get rid of the difficulty of the 
divided allegiance, Lady St. Jerome, which plagued our 
poor forefathers so much.' 

‘ If we keep Borne,' said Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ And we shall. Let Christendom give us her prayers 
for the next few years, and Pio Nono will become the most 
powerfiil monarch in Europe, and perhaps the only one.' 

hear a sound,' exclaimed Lady St. Jerome. ‘Yes! 
the Cardinal has come. Let us greet him.’ 

But as they were approaching the saloon the Cardinal 
met them, and waved tliom back. ‘ We will return,' he 
said, ‘ to our friends immediately, but I want to say one 
word to yon both.’ 

He made them sit down. ‘I am a little restless,' he 
said, and stood before the fire. ^ Something interesting 
has happened ; nothing to do with pubho affairs (do not 
pitch your expectations too high), but stiU of importance, 
and certainly of great interest, at least to me. I have 
seen my child, my ward.' 

‘Indeed an event!* said Lady St. Jerome, evidently 
much interested. 

‘ And what is he like ? ' enquired the Monsignore. 

, ‘ All that one could wish. Extremely good-looking, 
highly bred, and most ingenuous ; a considerable iutelli- 
geuce and not untrained; but the most absolutely un- 
affected person I ever encountered.' 

* Ah ! if he had been trained by your Eminence,' sighed 
Lady St, Jerome. ‘ Is it too late ? ’ 

^ 'Tis an immense position^’tmurmured Berwick. 

.•AWhat good might he not do P’ said Lady St. Jerome ; 
*aiid if he be so ingenuous, it seems impossible that he can 
resist the truth.’ 

‘ Your Ladyship is a sort of cousin of his,’ said the Car- 
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* Yes ; but very remote, I dare say be would not ackncTw- 
ledgo the tie. But we are kin ; wo have tbo same blood in 
OUT veins.* 

‘ You should make bis acquaintance,* said the Cardinal. 

‘ I more than desire it. I hear ho has been terribly neg- 
lected, brought up among the most dreadful people, entirely 
infidels and fanatics.* 

‘ He has been ncaily two years at Oxford,' said the Car- 
dinal. ‘ That may have mitigated the evil.* 

‘Ah! but you, my Lord Cardinal, you must interfere. 
Now that you at last know him, you must undertake the 
great task; you must save him.* 

‘We must all pray, tis I pray every morn and every 
night,* said the Cardinal, ‘for the conversion of England.* 
‘Or ilio conquest,’ murmured Berwick. 


CHAPTER X. 

As the Cardinal was regaining bis carriage on leaving 
Mrs. Giles’ party, there was, about the entrance of the 
house, the usual gathenng under such circumstances ; some 
zealous linkboys raarvoUoaBly familiar with London life, 
and some midnight loungers, who thus take their humble 
share of the social excitement, and their happy chance of 
becoming acquainted with some of the notables of the 
wondrous world of which they form the base. This little 
gathenng, ranged at the instant into stricter order by the 
police to &cilitate the passage of his Eminence, prevented 
the progress of a passenger, who exclaimed in an audible, 
but not noisy, voice, as^if ho were ejaculating to himself, 
‘A has les pr^tres !’ ^ . • 

This exclamation, unintelligible to the populace, was 
noticed only Iby the only person who understood it. The 
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Cardinal, astonished at the unusual sound (for, hitherto, 
ho had always found the outer world of London civil, or at 
least indifferent), throw his penetrating glanco at tho pas- 
senger, and caught clearly the visage on which tho lamp- 
light fully shone. It was a square, sinewy face, closely 
shaven, with the exception of a small but thick moustache, 
brown as the well-cropped hair, and blending with the 
hazel eye; a calm, but determined countenance; clearly 
not that of an Englishman, for ho wore ear-rings, 

Tho carriage drove off, and the passenger, somewhat 
forcing his way through the clustering group, continued 
his course until he reached the cab-stand near the Marble 
Arch, when ho engaged a vehicle and ordered to bo driven 
to Leicester Square. That quarter of the town exhibits 
an animated scene towards the witching hour ; many lights 
and much population, illuminated coffee-houses, tho stir of 
a largo theatre, bands of music in tho open air, and other 
sounds, most of them gay, and some festive. The stranger, 
whoso compact figure was shrouded by a long fur capo, 
had not the appearance of being influenced by the tempta- 
tion of amusement. As ho stopped in tho square and 
looked around him, the expression of hiS countenance was 
moody, perhaps even anxious. Ho scorned to bo making 
observations on the locality, and, after a few minutes, 
crossed the open space and turned up into a small street 
which opened into the square. In this street was a coffee- 
house of some pretension, connected indeed with an hotel, 
which had been formed out of two houses, and therefore 
possessed no inconsiderable accommodation. 

The coffee-room was capacious, and adorned in a manner 
which intimated it was not kept by an Englishman, or 
much used by Englishmeu. The walls were painted in 
frescoed arabesques. There were many guests, principally 
seated at small tabl^ of marble, and on benches and chairs 
covered with a coarse crimson velvet. Some»wero sipping 
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ooffeOf some were drinking wino, others were smoking or 
playing dominoes, or doing both ; while many were en- 
gaged in reading the foreign journals, which abounded. 

An over- vigilant waiter was at the side of the stranger 
the instant ho entered, and wished to know his pleasure. 
Tho stranger was examining with his keen eye every indi- 
vidual in tho room, while this question was asked and 
repeated. 

‘What would I wish?* said the stranger, having con- 
cluded his inspection, and as it were summoning b<ack his 
recollection. ‘ I would wish to see, and at once, one Mr, 
Perroni, who, I believe, lives hero.* 

‘ Why, *tis tho master ! * exclaimed the waiter. 

‘Well, then, go and toll the master that I want him.’ 

‘ But tho master is much engaged,* said tho waiter ; 
‘ particularly.* 

‘ I dare say ; but you will go and toll him that I particu- 
larly want to see him.* 

The waiter, though prepared to be impertinent to any 
one else, felt that one was speaking to him who must bo 
obeyed, and with a subdued but hesitating manner said, 
‘ There is a meeting to-night upstairs, where tho master is 
secretary, and it is difficult to sec him ; but if I could see 
him, what name am I to give ? * 

‘ You will go to him instantly,’ said tho stranger, ‘ and 
you will toll him that he is wanted by Captain Bruges.’ 

The waiter was not long absent, and returning with 
an obsequious bow, he invited^ the stranger to follow him 
to a private room, where ho was alone only for a few 
seconds, for the door opened and ho was joined by 
Perroni. 

‘ Ah I my General,* exclaimed tho master of the coffee- 
housoi and he kissed the stranger’s hand* ‘ You received 
my telegram ? * 

* I am here. * Now what is your business ? * 
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‘ There is business, and great business ; if you will do it^ 
business for you.* 

* Well, I am a soldier, and soldiering is my trade, and I 
do not much caro what I do in that way, provided it is not 
against tho good cause. But I must tell you at once, 
friend Perroni, I am not a man who will take a leap in the 
dark. I must form my OAvn staff, and I must have my 
commissfiiiat secure.* 

‘My General, you will be master of your own terms. 
The standing committee of the Holy Alliance of Peoples 
are sitting upstairs at this moment. They were unanimous 
in sending for you. See them ; judge for yourself ; and, 
rest assured, you will be satisfied.* 

* I do not much like having to do with committees,* said 
the General. ‘However, let it be as you like: I will see 
them.* 

‘ I had better just announce your arrival,* said Perroni. 
‘ And will you not take something, my General, after your 
travel ? You must be wearied.* 

‘ A glass of sugar and water. You know I am not easily 
tired. And, I agree with you, it is better to come to busi- 
ness at once : so prepare them.* 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Standing Committee of tho Holy Alliance of Peoples 
all rose, although they were extreme Republicans, when tho 
General entered. Such is tl^ magical influence of a man 
of action over men of the pen and the tongue. Had it been, 
instead of a successful military leader, an orator that had 
ii^pired Europe, or a journalist who had established the 
lights of the human race, the Standing Committee would 
-have only seen one of their own kidney, who having been 
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fovourod with happier opporfiaiuties than themselves, had 
reaped a harvest which, equally favoured, they might have 
garnered. 

‘ G^eueral,' said Felix Drolin, the president, who was 
looked upon by the brotherhood as a statesman, for he had 
been, in his time, a member of a Provisional Government, 
‘ this seat is for you and ho pointed to one on his right 
hand. ‘ You are ever welcome ; and I hope you bring 
good tidings, and good fortune.’ 

‘ I am glad to be among my friends, and I may say,* 
looking around, ‘ my comrades. I l)ope I may bring you 
better fortime than my tidings.’ 

‘But now they have left Borne,’ said the President, 
‘ every day we expect good news.’ 

‘ Ay, ay ! he has left Borne, but ho has not left Borne 
with the door open. I hope it is not on such gossip you 
have sent for me. You have somelhing on hand. What 
is it ? ’ 

‘You shall hear it from the fountain-head,’ said the 
President, ‘ fresh from New York and he pointed to an 
individual seated in the centre of the table. 

‘Ah! Colonel Finucane,’ said the General, *I have not 
Ibrgotten James River. You did that well. What is the 
trick now ? ' 

Whereupon a tall, lean man, with a decided brogue, but 
speaking through his nose, rose from Ids seat and informed 
the General that the Irish people were orgfinlsed and ready 
to rise ; that they had sent their deputies to New York ; 
all they wanted were arms and officers ; that the American 
brethren had agreed to snpplyjbhem with both, and amply ; 
and that considerable , subscriptions were raising for 
other purposes. What they now required was a com- 
mander-in-chiof equal to the occasion, and in whom all 
would have confidence ; and therefore they had telegraphed 
fior the General. 
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‘ I doubt not our friends over the water would send us 
plenty of rifles/ said the General, ‘ if we could only manage 
to land them ; and I think T know men now in the States 
from whom I could form a good stafl* ; but how about the 
people of Ireland ? What evidence have we that they will 
rise, if we land ? * 

‘ The best,* said the President. ‘ Wo have a Head- 
Centre he re, Citizen Desmond, who will give you the most 
recent and the most authentic intelligence on that head.’ 

‘ The whole country is organised,* said the Hoad- Centre; 
‘ we could put 300,000 men in the field at any time in a 
fortnight. The movement is not sectarian ; it pervades all 
classes and all creeds. All that wo want aro officers and 
arms.* 

‘ Hem ! ’ said the General. ‘ And as to your other sup- 
plies ? Any scheme of commissariat ? ’ 

‘There will be no lack of moans,’ replied the Head- 
Centre. ‘There is no country where so much money 
is hoarded as in Ireland. But, doijond upon it, so far as 
the commissariat is concerned, the movement will bo self- 
supporting.’ 

‘ Well, wo shall see,’ said the General ; ‘ I am sorry it is 
an Irish affair, though, to be sure, what else could it bo P 
I am not fond of Irish affairs : whatever may bo said, and 
however plausible things may look, in an Irish business 
there is always a priest at the bottom of it. 1 hate priests. 
By the bye, I was stopped on my way hero by a Cardinal 
getting into his carriage. I thought I had burnt all those 
vehicles when I was at Romo with Garibaldi in *48. A 
Cardinal in his carriage ! I had no idea you permitted that 
soH of cattle in London.’ 

f ^London is a roost for every bird,’ said Felix Drolin. 

*Very few of the priests favour this movement,* said 
Desmond. 

‘ Then you have a great power against Jrou,’ said the 
:jpenerah ‘ in addition to England.’ 
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‘ They arc not exactly against ; the bulk of them are too 
national for that ; but Rome docs not sanction : you under- 
stand ? ’ 

‘ I understand enough/ said the General, ‘ to see that wo 
must not act with precipitation. An Irish business is a 
thing to be turned over several times.* 

* But yet/ said a Polo, ‘ what hope for humanity except 
from the rising of an oppressed nationality. We have 
onbred ourselves on' the altar, and in vain ! Greece is too 
small, and Roumania, though both of them are ready to 
do anything ; but they would be the more tools of Russia, 
Ireland alone remains, and she is at our feet.* 

* The peoples will never succeed till they have a fleet, 
said a German. ‘ Then you could land as many rifles as 
you like, or anything else. To have a fleet we rose against 
Denmark in my country, but wo have been betrayed. 
Nevertheless, Germany will yet bo united, and she can only 
be united as a Republic. Then she will be the mistress pf 
the seas.* 

‘That is the mission of Italy,* said Perroni, ‘Italy, 
with the traditions of Genoa, Venice, Pisa ; Italy is plainly 
indicated as the future mistress of the seas.' 

‘ I beg your pardon,* said tho German ; ‘ the fixture mis- 
tress of the seas is the land of the Viking. It is the forests 
of tho Baltic that will build the fleet of the future. You 
have no timber in Italy.* 

‘ Timber is no longer wanted,’ said Perroni. ‘ Nor do I 
know of what will be formed tho fleets of the future. But 
tho sovereignty of the seas depends upon seamen, and the 
nautical genius of the Italians*^! — * 

‘Comrades,* said tho General, ‘wo have discussed to- 
night a great subject. For my part I hare travelled rather 
biiskly as you wished it. I should like to sleep on this 
affair.* 

‘ ’Tis most •reasonable/ said tho President. ‘ Our re- 
^ B 
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freshment at council is very spare/ lie continued, and he 
pointed to a vase of water and some glasses ranged round 
it in the middle of the table ; ‘ but we always drink one 
toast, Gh^noral, before we sopara.te. It is to one whom you 
love, and whom you have served well. Fill glasses, breth- 
ren, and now “ To MAKr-Ai(NE.*’ * 

If they had been inspired by the grape nothing could be 
more animated and even excited than all their countenances 
suddenly became. The cheer might have been heard in 
the coffee-room, as they expressed, in the phrases of many 
languages, the never-failing and never-flagging enthusiasm 
invoked by the toast of their mistress. 


CHAPTER XH. 

‘ Did you read that paragraph, mamma ? * enquired Lady 
Goxisande of the Duchess, in a tone of some seriousness, 
a did.* 

* And what did you think of it ? * 

^ It filled me with so much amazement that 1 have hardly 
begun to think.* 

* And Bertram never gave a hint of such things ! * 

* Let us believe they are quite untrue.* 

* I hope Bertram is in no danger,* said his sister. 

* Heaven forbid!* exclaimed the mother, with unaffected 
alarm. 

* I know not how it is,* said Lady Gorisande, * but I 
frequently feel that some great woe is hanging over our 
country/ 

‘ Ton must dismiss such thoughts, my child ; they arc 
fimcifiil.* 

^ But it will come, and when least expected ; frequently 
;ia ohurch, but also in the sunshine j and wlien I aTn riding 
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too, when once everything seemed gay. But now I often 
;^hmk of strife, and struggle, and war ; civil war : the stir 
of our cavalcade seems like the tramp of cavalry.’ 

* You indulge your imagination too much, dear Oorisande. 
When you return to London, and enter the world, these 
anxious thoughts will fly.* 

‘ Is it imagination ? I should rather have doubted my 
being of an imaginative nature. It seems to mo that I am 
rather literal. But I cannot help hearing things, and 
reading things, and observing things, and they fill me with 
disquietude. AH seems doubt and change, when it would 
appear that we require both faith and firmness.’ 

‘ The Duke is not alarmed about aflairs,* said his wife. 

‘ And if all did their duty like papa, there might be less, 
or no cause,* said Corisande, * to be alarmed. But when 
I hear of young nobles, the natural leaders of the land, 
going over to the Boman Catholic Church, I confess I lose 
heart and patience. It seems so unpatriotic, so effeminate.* 

‘ It may not be true,* said the Duchess. 

‘It may not be true of him, ])ut it is true of others,* said 
Lady Corisande. .‘And why should he escape? He is 
very young, rather friendless, and surrounded by wily per- 
sons. I am disappointed about Bertram too. Ho ought 
to have prevented this, if it bo true. Bertram seemed to 
me to" have such excellent principles, and so completely to 
fool that ho was bom to maintain the great country which 
his ancestors had created, that I indulged in dreams. I 
suppose you ai’e right, mamma ; I suppose I am imagina- 
tive without knowing it ; but I have always thought and 
hoped, that when the troubles came .the country might, 
perhaps, rally round Bertram.’ 

‘I wish to see Bertram in Parliament,* said the Duchess. 
‘ That will be tho best thing for him. The Duke has. some 

. This conversation bad boon occasioned by a paragraph in 
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the ‘Morning Post,* circulating a rumour that a young 
noble, obviously Lothair, on the iinponding completion of 
his minority, was about to enter tho Roman Church. The 
Duchess and her daughter wore sitting in a chamber of 
their northern castle, and speculating on their return to 
London, wliich was to take place after the Easter w'hich 
had just arrived. It was an important social season for 
Corisande, fer she was to bo formally introduced into the 
great world, and to ho presented at Court. 

In the meanwhile, was there any truth in the report 
about Lothair ? 

After their meeting at their lawyer’s, a certain intimacy 
had occurred between the Cardinal and his ward. They 
met again immediately and frequently, and their mutual 
feelings were cordial. The manners of his Eminence were 
refined and affectionate; liis conversational powers were 
distinguished ; there W’as not a subject on which his mind 
did not teem with interesting suggestions ; his easy know- 
ledge seemed always ready and always full ; and whetlier it 
were art, or letters, or manners, or even political affairs, 
Lothair scorned to listen to ono of tho wisest, most en- 
lightened, and most agreeable of men. There was only one 
subject on which his Eminence seemed scrupulous never to 
touch, and that was religion ; or so indirectly, that it was 
only when alone that Lothnii* frequently found himself 
musing over the happy influence on the arts, and morals, 
and happiness of mankind, of the Church. 

In due time, not too soon, but when he was attuned to 
the initiation, the Cardinal presented Lothair to Lady S[t. 
Jerome. The impassioned el(»quenco of that lady germinated 
the seed which the Cardinal had seemed so carelessly to 
setter* She was a woman to inspire crusaders. Not that 
she ever condescejuded to viudicate her own particular 
faithj or spoke as if she were conscious that Lothair did not 
^Bsess it* Assuming that religion was tric^^ for otherwise 
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man would bo in a more degraded position tban the boasijS 
of tho field, whicb are not awai’o of their own wretched- 
ness, *hen religion should be tho pi'incipal occupation of 
man, to which all other pursuits should bo subsemont. 
The doom of eternity, and the fortunes of life, cannot be 
placed in competition. Our days should be pure, and holy, 
and heroic, full of noble thoughts and solemn sacrifice. 
Providence, in its wisdom, had decreed that tho world 
should bo divided between the faithful and atheists; tho 
latter oven seemed to predominate. There was no doubt 
that, if they prevailed, all that elevated man would become 
extinct. It was a great trial ; but happy was tho man who 
was privileged even to endure the awful tost. It might 
developo the highest qualities and the most sublime con- 
duct. If he were equal to tho occasion, and conld control 
and even subdue those sons of Coi*ah, lie would rank with 
Michael the Arcliangel. 

This was the text on which fi*equcnt discourses were de- 
livered to Lothair, and to which he listened at first with 
eager, and soon with enraptured attention. Tho priestess 
was worthy of the shrine. Pew persons were ever gifted 
with more natural eloquence ; a command of language, 
choice without being pedantic ; beautiful hands that flut- 
tered with irresistible grace ; flashing eyes and a voice of 
melody. 

Lothair began to examine himself, and to ascertain 
whether he possessed tho necessary qualities, and was 
capable of sublimo conduct. His natural modesty and his 
strong religious feeling struggled together. Ho feared he 
was not an archangel, and^ yut ho longed to siTugglo with 
the powers of darkness. 

One day he ventured to express to Miss Ai’uudol a 
somewhat hopeful view of tho future, .but Miss Aniudol 
shook hor head. 

• I do not digreo with my aunt, at least as regai’ds this 
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countiy/ said Miss Arundel; ‘1 think our sins are too 
great. We left His Church, and God is now leaving us.’ 

Lothair looked grave, but was silent. 

Weeks had passed since his introduction to the family 
of Lord St. Jerome, and it was remarkable how large a 
portion of his subsequent time had passed under that roof. 
At first there were few persons in town, and really of these 
Lothair knew none ; and then the house in St. James’s 
Square was not only an interesting, but it was an agree- 
able house. All Lady St. Jerome’s family connections 
were persons of much fashion, so there was more variety 
and entertainment than sometimes are to be found under a 
Roman Catholic roof. Lady St. Jerome was at home every 
evening before Easter. Pew dames can venture success- 
fully on so decided a step ; but her saloons were always 
attended, and by ‘ nice people.’ Occasionally the Cardiaal 
stepped in, and, to a certain degree, the saloon was the 
rendezvous of the Catholic party ; but it was also generally 
social and distinguished. Many bright dames and damsels, 
and many influential men, were there, who little deemed 
that deep and daring thoughts were there masked by many 
a gracious countenance. The social atmosphere infinitely 
pleased Lothair. The mixture of solemn duty and graceful 
diversion, high purposes and charming manners, seemed to 
realise some youthful dreams of elegant existence. All 
too was enhanced by the historic character of the roof and 
by the recollection that their common ancestors, as Glare 
Arundel more than once intimated to him, had created 
England. Having had so many pleasant dinners in St. 
James s Square, and spent there so many evening hours, it 
was not wonderful that Lothair had accepted an invitation 
firont I^ord St, Jerome to pass Easter at his country seat. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Vauxe, iihe seat of the St. Jeromes, was the finest specimen 
of the old English residence extant. It was the perfectdon 
of the stylo, wliich had gradually arisen after the wars of 
the Roses had aJike destroyed all the castles and the piir« 
pose of those stern erections. People said Vanxe looked 
like a college : the truth is, coUeges looked like Vauxe, for 
when those fair and civil buildings rose, the wise and 
liberal spirits who endowed them, intended that they 
should resemble as much as possible the residence of a great 
noble. 

There were two quadrangles at Vauxe of grey stone; 
the outer one of larger dimensions and much covered with 
ivy ; the inner one not so extensive but more ornate, with 
a lofty tower, a hall, and a chapel. The house was full of 
galleries, and they wore full of portraits. Indeed there 
was scarcely a chamber in this vast edifice of which the 
walls were not breathing with English history in this 
interesting form.* Sometimes more ideal art asserted a 
triumphant claim : transcendental Holy Families, seraphic 
saints, and gorgeous scones by Tintoret and Paul of Verona. 

The furniture of the house seemed never to have been 
changed. It was very old, somewhat scanty, but very rich : 
tapestry and velvet hangings, marvellous cabinets, and 
crystal girandoles. Here and there a group of ancient 
plate ; ewers and flagons and tall saltcellars a foot high 
and richly chiselled ; sometimes a state bed shadowed with 
a huge pomp of stiff brocade and borne by silver poles. 

Vauxe stood in a large park studded with stately trees ; 
here and there an avenue of Spanish chesnuts or a grove 
of oaks; sometimes a gorsy dell and sometimes a great 
qpread of antlered fern, taller than the tallest man. 
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It was only twenty miles from town, and Lord St. 
Jerome drove Lothair down ; tlic last ten miles tlirougli a 
pretty land, which, at the right season, would have been 
bright with orchards, oak woods, and hop gardens. Lord 
St. Jerome loved horses and was an eminent whip. Ho 
had driven four-in-hand when a boy, and he wont on di-iv- 
ing four-in-hand ; not because it was the fashion, but be- 
cause he loved it. Towards the close of Lent, Lady St, 
Jerome and Clare Arundel had been at a convent in re- 
treat, but they always passed Holy Week at home, and 
they were to welcome Lord St. Jerome again at Vauxe. 

The day was bright, the mode of movement exhilarating, 
all the anticipated incidents delightful, and Lothaii* felt the 
happiness of health and youth. 

‘There is Vauxe,* said Lord St. Jerome, in a tone of 
proud humility, as a turn in the road first displayed the 
stately pile. 

‘ How beautiful ! * said Lothair ; ‘ ah ! our ancestors 
understood the country.* 

‘I used to think when I was a boy,* said Lord St. 
Jerome, ‘ that I lived in the prettiest village in the world, 
but these railroads have so changed everything, that Vauxe 
seems to me now only a second town house.’ 

The ladies were in a garden, whore they were consulting 
with the gardener and Father Coleman about the shape of 
some hew beds, fur the critical hour of filling them was 
approaching. The gardener, like all head-gardeners, was 
opiniated. Living always at Vauxe, he had come to be- 
lieve that the gardens belonged to him, and that the family 
were only occasional visitors^ and he treated them accord- 
ingly. The lively and impetuous Lady St. Jerome had a 
thousand bright fancies, but her morose attendant rarely 
indulged them. She used to deplore his tyranny with 
piteous playfulness’. ‘I suppose,* she would say, ‘it is 
useless to resist, for I observe *tis the same evorjrwhere. 
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Lady Roeliainpton says slio never lias her way with her 
gardens. It is no use speaking to Lord St. Jerome, for 
though ho is afraid of nothing else, I am sure ho is afraid 
of Hawkins.’ 

The only way that Lady St. Jerome could manage 
Hawkins was through Father Coleman. Father Coleman, 
who^ know everything, knew a great deal about gardens ; 
from the days of Lo Notre to those of the fine gentlemen 
who now travel about, and when disengaged deign to give 
us advice. 

Father Coleman had only just entered middle-age, was 
imperturbable and mild in his manner. lie passed liis life 
voiy much at Vauxo, and imparted a groat deal of know- 
ledge to Mr. Hawkins, without apparently being conscious 
of so doing. At the Ixittom of his mind, Mr. Hawkins felt 
assured that he had gained sevei’al distinguished prizes, 
mainly through the hints and guidance of Father Coleman ; 
and thus, though on the surface a little surly, ho was ruled 
by Father Coleman, under the combined influence of self- 
interest and superior knowledge. 

‘ You find us in a garden without flowers,’ said Lady St. 
Jerome; ‘hut the *sun, I think, alway loves these golden 
yews.’ 

‘These aro for you, dear uncle,* said Clare Arundel, as 
she gave him a rich cluster of violets. ‘ Just now the woods 
are more fragrant than the gardens, and these are the pro- 
duce of our morning walk. I could have brought you some 
primroses, but I do not like to mix violets with anything.* 

‘ They say primroses make a capital salad,’ said Lord St. 
Jerome. • 

‘ Barbarian ! ’ exclaimed Lady St. Jerome. ‘ I see you 
want luncheon ; it must be ready ; ’ and slio took Lothair’s 
arm. ‘ I will show you a portrait of one of your ancestors,’ 
slic said i ‘ ho maj^ried an Arundel.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

‘ Now, you know,’ said Lady St. Jerome to Lothair in a 
hushed voice, as they sate together in fcho evening, ‘you 
are to be quite free here ; to do exactly what you like, and 
we shall fellow our ways. If you like to have a clergyman 
of your own Church visit you while you are with us, pray 
say so without the slightest scruple. Wc have an excellent 
gentleman in this parish ; ho often dines here ; and I am 
sure he would bo most happy to attend you. I know that 
Holy Week is not wholly disregarded by some of the 
Anglicans.’ 

‘It is the anniversary of the greatest event of time,’ 
said Lothair ; ‘ and I should bo sorry if any of my Church 
did not entirely regard it, though they may show that 
regard in a way different from your own.* 

‘ Yes, yes,’ murmured Lady St, Jerome ; ‘ there should 
be no difference between our Churches, if things were only 
properly understood. I would accept all who really bow 
to the name of Christ ; they will come to the Church at 
iast ; they must. It is the Atheists alone, I fear, who are 
now carrying everything before them, and against whom 
there is no rampart, except the rock of St. Peter.’ 

Miss Arundel crossed the room, whispered something to 
her aunt, and touched her forehead with her bps, and then 
left the apartment. 

' We must soon separate, I fear,’ said Lady St, Jerome ; 

‘ we have an office to-night ^of great moment ; the Tenebras 
commence to-night. You have, I think, nothing like it , 
but yon have services throughout this week.* • 

‘1 am Sony to say I have not attended them,’ said 
Lothair. ‘ I did at Oxford ; but I don^t know how it is, ^ 
hut in London there seems no religion, ^nd yet, as you 
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sometimes saj, religion is the great business of life ; I 
sometimes begin to think the only business/ 

‘ Yes, yes/ said Lady St. Jerome, -with much interest, * if 
you believe that you are safe. I wish you had a clergyman 
near you while you are here. See Mr. Claughton if you 
like ; I would ; and if you do not, there is Father Coleman, 
f cannot convey to you how satisfactory conversation is 
with him on religious matters. He is the holiest of men, 
and yet he is a man of the world : he will not invite you 
into any controversies. Ho will speak with you only on 
points on which wo agree. You know there are many 
points on which wc agree ? * 

‘ Happily,* said Lothair. * And now about tho ollico to- 
night ; teU me about these Tonebrf©. Is there anything 
in the Tenebrae that should prevent my being present ? * 

‘ Ho reason whatever ; not a dogma which you do not 
believe ; not a ceremony of AYhicli you cannot approve. 
There are psalms, at the end of each of which a light on 
the altar is extinguished. There is tlie Song of Moses, tho 
Canticle of Zachary, the Miserere, which is tlie 61st 
Psalm you read and chant regularly in your church, tho 
Lord's Prayer in silence; and then all is darkness and 
distress: what tho Church was when our Lord suffered, 
what the whole vrorld is now except His Church.* 

‘ If you will poi’mit me,* said Lothair, ‘ I will accompany 
you to the Tenebrae.* 

Although the chapel at Yauxe was, of course, a private 
chapel, it was open to the surrounding public, who eagerly 
availed themselves of a permission alike politic and gracious. 

Hor was that remarkable. J^anifold art had combined 
to create this exquisite temple, and to guide all its minis- 
trations. Bu? to-night it was not the radiant altar and the 
splendour of stately priests, the processions and the 
incense, the divule choir and the celestial harmonies re- 
sounding and ‘hungering in arched roofe, that attracted 
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many a noigliboiir. Tlie altar was dosolato, tbo clioir was 
dumb ; and while the services proceeded in hushed tones 
of subdued sorrow, and sometimes even of suppressed 
anguish, gradually, with each psalm and canticle, a light 
of the altar was extinguished, till at length the Miserere 
was muttered, and all became darkness. A sound as of a 
distant and rising wind was heard, and a crash, as it were 
the fall of trees in a storm. The earth is covered with 
darkness, and the vail of the temple is rent. But just at 
this moment of extreme woo, when all human voices are 
silent, and when it is forbidden even to breathe ‘Amen; ’ 
when everything is symbolical of the confusion and despair 
of the Church at the loss of her expiring Lord, a priest 
brings forth a concealed light of silvery flame from a 
corner of the altar. This is the light of the world, and 
announces the resurrection, and then all rise up and depart 
in silence. 

As Lothair rose, Miss Arundel passed him with stream- 
ing eyes. 

* There is notliing in this holy ofiice,* said Father Cole- 
man to Lothair, ‘ to which every real Christian might not 
give his assent.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Lothair, with great decision. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Tiiebs were Tonebrsa on the following days, Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday ; and Lothair was present on 
both occasions. 

* thei^e is also a great office; on Friday,’ said Father 
Coleman to Lothair, * which perhaps you would not like to 
attend, the mass of the Pre-sanctified. We bring back the 
Sacrament bo the desolate altar, and unveil the 
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Gross. It is one of our liigliest ceremonies, the adoration 
of the Cross, which the Protestants persist in calling 
idolatiy, though I presume they will give us leave to know 
the meaning of our own words and actions, and hope they 
will believe us when we tell them that our genuflexions 
and kissing of the Cross are no more than exterior expres- 
sions of that love which we bear in our hearts to Jesus 
crucified ; and that the words adoration and adore, as 
applied to the Cross, only signify that respect and venera- 
tion duo to things immediately relating to God and His 
service.* 

* I see no idolatry in it,* said Lothair, musiugly. 

‘ No impartial person could,* rejoined Father Coleman * 

* but unfortunately all these prejudices were imbibed when 
the world was not so well-informed as at present. A good 
deal of mischief has been done, too, by the Protestant ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures ; made in a hurry, and by 
men imperfectly acquainted with the Eastern tongues, and 
quite ignorant of Eastern manners. All the accumulated 
research and investigation of modona times have only illus- 
trated and justified the ofliccs of the Church.* 

‘ That is very interesting,’ said Lothair. 

‘ Now, this question of idolatry,* said Father Coleman, 

* that is a fertile subject of misconception. The house of 
Israel was raised up to destroy idolatry, because idolatry 
then meant darls: images of Moloch opening their arms by 
machinery, and flinging the beauteous firstborn of the land 
into their huge forms, which were furnaces of fire; or 
Ashtaroth, throned in moonlit groves, and surrounded by 
orgies of ineffable demoraHsaticui. It required the declared 
will of God to redeem man from such fatal iniquity, whidfj 
would have sapped the human race. But to confound 
such deeds with the commemoration of God’s saints, who 
are only picture^ecause their lives &re perpetual incen- 
tives to purity tind holiness, and to declare that the Queen 
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of Heaven and ilie Mother of God should be to human 
feeling only as a sister of charity or a gleaner I'n the fields, 
is to abuse reason and to outrage the heart/ 

‘ Wo live in dark times,’ said Lothair, with an air of 
distress. 

* Not darker than before the deluge,’ exclaimed Father 
Coleman ; * not darker than before the Nativity ; not 
darker oven than when the saints became martyrs. There 
is a Pharos in the world, and its light will never bo ex- 
tinguished, however black the clouds and wild the waves. 
Man is on his trial now, not the Church ; but in the service 
of the Church his highest energies may bo developed, and 
his noblest qualities proved.’ 

Lothair seemed plunged in thought, and Father Coleman 
glided away as Lady St. Jerome entered the gallery, 
shawled and bonneted, accompanied by another priest, 
Monsignore Catesby. 

Catesby was a youthfiil member of an ancient English 
house, which for many generations had without a murmur, 
rather in a spirit of triumph, made every worldly sacrifice 
for the Church and Court of Rome. Jb’or that cause they 
had forfeited their lives, broad estates, and all the honours 
of a lofty station in their own land. Reginald Catesby 
with considerable abilities, trained with consummate skill, 
inheidted their dntermined will, and the traditionary beauty 
of their form and countenance. His manners were win- 
ning, and he was as well informed in the ways of the world 
as ho was in the works of the great casuists. 

* My Lord has ordered the char-a-banc, and is going to 
drive us all to Chart, wheife we will lunch,* said Lady St. 
Jerome ; ‘ ’tis a curious place, and was planted only seventy 

ago by my Lord’s grandfather, entirely with spruce 
firs, but mth so much care and skill, giving each plant and 
tree ample distance, that they have to the noblest 
p^portions, with all their green branches far-spreading on 
^ like huge fans/ 
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It was only a drive of three or four miles entirely in the 
park. This was a district that had been added to the 
ancient enclosure ; a striking scone. It was a forest of 
firs, but quite unlike such as might be met with in the 
north of Europe or of America. Every tree was perfect, 
huge and complete, and faU of massy grace. Nothing 
else was permitted to grow there except juniper, of which 
there were abounding and wondrous groups, green and 
spiral ; the whole contrasting with the tall brown fern of 
which there were quantities about cut for the deer. 

The turf was dry and mossy, and the air pleasant. It 
was a balmy day. They sate down by the great trees^ the 
servants opened the luncheon baskets, which were a 
present from Balmoral. Lady St. Jerome was seldom 
seen to greater advantage than distributing her viands 
under such circumstances. Never was such gay and grace- 
ftd hospitality. Lothair was quite fascinated as she play- 
fully thrust a paper of lobster-sandwiches into his hand, 
and enjoined Monsignoro Catesby to fill his tumbler with 
Ohablis. 

‘I wish Father Coleman were hero/ said Lothair to 
Miss Arundel. 

‘ Why P ^ said Miss Arundel. 

* Because we were in the midst of a very interesting 
conversation on idolatry and on worship in groves, when 
Lady St, Jerome summoned us to our drive. This seems 
a grove where one might worship.’ 

‘Father Coleman ought to be at Borne,’ said Miss 
Arundel. ‘ Ho was to have passed Holy Week there. 1 
know not why he changed his^lans** 

‘ Are you angry with him for it ? * 

‘No, not angry, but surprised; surprised that anyone 
might be at Borne, and yet be absent from it.’ 

* Tou like B^e ? ’ 

* I have never been there. It is the ’wish of my 
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‘May I say to you wliat you said to me just uow: 
why ? ’ 

‘ Naturally, because I would wish to witness the cer&i 
monies of the Church in their most perfect form/ 

‘ But they are fulfilled in this country, I have heard, 
with much splendour and precision/ ^ 

Miss Arundel shook her head. 

* Oh ! no/ she said ; ‘ in this country we are only just 
emerging from the catacombs. If the ceremonies of the 
Church were adequately fulfilled in England, we should 
hear very little of English infidelity.* 

‘That is saying a great deal,* observed Lothair, en- 
quiringly. 

‘ Had I that command of wealth of which we hear so 
much in the present day, and with which the possessors 
seem to know so little what to do, I would purchase some 
of those squalid streets in Westminster, which are the 
shame of the metropolis, and clear a great space and build 
a real cathedral, where the worship of heaven should be 
perpetually conducted in the full spirit of the ordinances 
of the Church. I believe, were this done, even this country 
might be saved.* 


CHAPTER XVT. 

Lothair began to meditate on two great ideas : the recon- 
ciliation of Christendom and the influence of architecture 
on religion. If the difierences between the Roman and 
Amglican Churches, and between the Papacy and Protes- 
tantism, generally arose, as Father Coleman assured him, 
and seemed to prove, in mere misconception, reconciliation, 
though difficult, did not seem impossible, and appeared to 
be one of the most efficient modes of defeating the Atheists, 
tt was a resuH which of course mainly d^ended on the 
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authority of Beason ; but the power of the imagination 
might also bo enlisted in the good cause through the in- 
fluence of the fine arts, of* which the great mission is to 
excite, and at the same time elevate, the feelings of 
the human family. Lothair found himself frequently in a 
reverie over hliss Arundel’s ideal fane; and fooling that 
lie had the power of buying up a district in forlorn West- 
minster, and raising there a temple to the living God, 
which might influence the future welfare of millions, and 
even efiect the salvation of his country, he began to ask 
himself, whether ho could incur the responsibility of 
shrinking from the fulfilment of this great duty. 

Lothair could not have a better advisor on iho subject of 
the influence of architecture on religion than Monsignoro 
Catesby. Monsignoro Catesby had been a pupil of Pugin ; 
his knowledge of ecclesiastical architecture was only 
equalled by his exquisite taste. To hear him expound the 
mysteries of symbolical art, and expatiato on the hidden 
revelations of its beauteous forms, reached oven to ecstasy. 
Lothair hung upon his accents like a neophyte. Con- 
fcroncos with Father Coleman on those points of faith on 
which they did not difler, followed up by desultory remarks 
on those points of faith on which they ought not to differ ; 
critical discussions with Monsignoro Catesby on cathedi’als, 
their forms, their purposes, and the instances in several 
countries in which those forms were most perfect and those 
purposes best secured, occupied a good deal of time ; and 
yet tbeso engaging pursuits were secondary in real emotion 
to his frequent conversations with Miss Arundel, in whoso 
society every day he took a stiwnge and deeper interest. 

She did not extend to him that ready sympathy which 
was supplied by the two priests. On the contraiy, when 
he was apt to indulge in those speculations which they 
always oncoura^^, and rewarded by adroit applause, she 
wafl often silent^ throwing on him only the scrutiny of 
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those yiolet eyes, whose glance was rather febsoinating than 
apt to captivate. And yet he was irresistibly drawn to 
her, and once recalling the portrait in the galleiy, he ven- 
tured to murmur that they were kinsfolk. 

‘ Oh ! I have no kin, no country,’ said Miss Arundel. 

* These are not times for kin and country. I have given 
up all these things for my Master ! ’ 

‘ But ar-'^ our times so trying as that ? * enquired Lothair. 

‘ They are times for new crusades,* said Miss Arundel, 
with energy, * though it may be of a difierent character 
from the old. If I were a man I would draw my sword 
for Christ. There are as great deeds to bo done as the 
siege of Ascalon, or even as the freeing of the Holy 
Sepulchre.* 

In the midst of a profound discussion with Father Cole- 
man on Mariolatry, Lothair, wrapt in reverie, suddenly 
introduced the subject of Miss Arundel. ‘ I wonder what 
will be her lot,* ho exclaimed, 

‘It seems to me to be settled,* said Father Coleman. 
‘ She win bo the bride of the Church.* 

‘ Indeed ! * and he started, and even changed colour. 

‘ She deems it her vocation,* said Father Coleman. 

‘ And yet, with such gifts, to be immured in a convent^* 
said Lothair. 

‘ That would not necessarily follow,* replied Father Cole- 
man, ‘ Miss Arundel may occupy a position in which she 
may exercise much influence for the great cause which 
absorbs her being.* 

^ There is a divine energy about her,* said Lothair, 
almost speaking to himself. • ‘ It could not have been given 
for little ends.* 

‘ If Miss Arundel could meet with a spirit as exalted and 
BA energetic as her own,* said Father Coleman, ‘ her &te 
be difierent. She has no thougA^ which are not 
g^t, and no purposes which are not sublime. But for 
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the companion of her life she would require no less than a 
Godfrey de Bouillon.* 

Lothair began to find the time pass very rapidly at 
Vauxo. Easter week had nearly vanished ; Vauxe had been 
gay during the last few days. Every day somo visitors 
came down from London ; sometimes they returned in the 
evening ; sometimes they passed the night at Vauxe and 
returned to town in the morning with large bouquets 
Lothair felt it was time for him to depart, and lie broke his 
intention to Lady St. Jerome ; but Lady St. Jerome would 
not hear of it. So he muttered something about business. 

‘ Exactly,* she said ; ^ everybody has business, and I 
dare say you have a groat deal. But Vauxo is precisely the 
place for persons who have business. You go up to town 
by an early train, and then you return in time for dinner, 
and bring us all the news from the Clubs.* 

Lothair was beginning to say something, but Lady St. 
Jerome, who, when necessary, had the rare art of not 
listening without offending the speaker, told him that they 
did not intend themselves to return to town for a week or 
so, and that she knew Lord St. Jerome would bo greatly 
annoyed if Lothair did not remain. 

Lothair remained ; and ho went up to town one or two 
mornings to transact business ; that is to say, to see a cele- 
brated architect, and to order plans for a cathedral, in 
which all the purposes of those sublime and exquisite 
structures were to be realised. The drawings would take 
a considerable time to prepare, and these must be deeply 
considered. So Lothair became quite domiciliated at 
Vauxe : he went up to town fn the morning and returned, 
as it were, to his home ; everybody delighted to welcome 
him, and yet he seemed not expected. His rooms were 
called afber his name ; and the household treated him as 
one of the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A FEW days before Lothair’s visit was to terminate, tbe 
Cardinal and Monsignore Berwick arrived at Vauxe. His 
Eminence was received with much ceremony; the mar- 
shall od household, ranged in lines, fell on their knees at his 
approach, and Lady St. Jerome, Miss Arundel, and some 
other ladies scarcely less choice and fair, with the lowest 
obeisance, touched with their honoured lips his princely 
hand. 

The Monsignore had made another visit to Paris on his 
intended return to Rome, but in consequence of some 
secret intelligence which ho had acquired in the French 
capital, had thought lit to return to England to consult 
with the Cardinal. There seemed to be no doubt that the 
Revolutionary party in Italy, assured by the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Rome, wore again stin'ing. There 
seemed also little doubt that London was the centre of 
preparation, though the project and the projectors wore 
involved in much mystery. ‘ They want money,* said the 
Monsignore ; ‘ that we know, and that is now our best 
chance. The Aspromonte expedition drained their private 
resources j and as for further aid, that is out of the ques- 
tion ; the galantuomo is bankrupt. But the Atheists aro 
desperate, and we must prepare for events.* 

On the morning after their arrival, the Cardinal invited 
Lothair to a stroll in the park. ‘ There is the feeling of 
spring this morning,’ said hii Eminence, ‘ though scarcely 
yet its vision.* It was truly a day of balm, and sweetness, 
and quickening life ; a delicate mist hung about the huge 
trees and the masses of more distant woods, and seemed to 
clothe them with that fulness of foliage wl]%h was not yet 
theii^. The Cardinal discoursed much on forest trees, and 
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happily. Ho recommended Lothair read Evelyn's 
‘Sylva.* Mr. Evelyn had a most accomplished mind j 
indeed, a character in every respect that approached per- 
fection. He was also a most religious man. 

‘ I wonder,* said Lothair, ‘ how any man who is religious 
can think of anything but religion.’ 

‘ True,’ said the Cardinal, and looking at him earnestly, 

‘ most true. But all things that arc good and beautifal 
make us more religious. They tend to the development of 
the religious principle in us, which is our divine nature. 
And, my dear young friend,’ and hero his Eminence put 
his arm easily and affectionately into that of Lothair’s, ‘ it 
is a most happy thing for you that you live so much with 
a really religious family. It is a groat boon for a young 
man, and a rare one.' 

‘ I feel it so,* said Lothair, his face kindling. 

‘ Ah ! * said the Cardinal, * when we remember that tliis 
country once consisted only of such families ! ’ And then, 
with a sigh, and as if speaking to himself, * and they made 
it so great and so beautiful ! * 

‘It is still great and beautiful,’ said Lothair, but rather 
in a tone of enquii^ than decision. 

‘ But the cause of its greatness and its beauty no longer 
exists. It became groat and beautiful because it believed 
in God.’ 

‘ But faith is not extinct ? ’ said Lothair. 

‘ It exists in the Church,’ replied the Cardinal with 
decision. ‘ All without that pale is practical atheism.’ 

‘ It seems to mo that a sense of duty is natural to man,’ 
said Lothair, ‘ and that thore*can bo no satisfaction in life 
without attempting to fulfil' it.’ 

‘ Noble words, my dear young friend ; noble and true. 
And the highest duty of man, especially in this ago, is to 
vindicate the principles of religion, without which the 
world must soon become a scene of universal desolation,’ 
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* I wonder if England will ever again be a religions 
country/ said Lothair musingly. 

‘ I pray for that daily/ said the Cardinal ; and he invited 
his companioTL to seat himself on the trunk of an oak that 
had been lying there since the autumn fall. A slight hectic 
dame played over the pale and attenuated countenance of 
the Cardinal ; he seemed for a moment in deep thought ; 
and then vi a voice distinct yet somewhat hushed, and at 
first rather faltering, he said, ‘ I know not a grander or a 
nobler career for a young man of talents and position in 
this age, than to be the champion and asserter of Divino 
truth. It is not probable that there conld be another con- 
queror in our time. The world is wearied of statesmen, 
whom democracy has degraded into politicians, and of 
orators who have become what they call debaters. I do 
not believe there could be another Dante, even another 
Milton. The world is devoted to physical science, because 
it believes these discoveries will increase its capacity of 
luxury and self-indulgence. But the pursuit of science 
leads only to the insoluble. When we arrive at that barren 
term, the Divine voice summons man, as it summoned 
Samuel ; all the poetry and passion and sentiment of human 
nature are taking refuge in religion ; and he whose deeds 
and words most nobly represent Divine thoughts, will bo 
the man of this century.' 

‘But who could bo equal to such a task,' murmured 
Lothair. 

‘Yourself/ exclaimed the Cardinal, and he threw his 
glittering eye upon his companion, ‘Anyone with the 
neoessazy gifts, who had implicit faith in the Divine pur- 
pose.’ 

‘ But the Church is perplexed ; it is ambiguous, contra- 
dibtory.' 

‘No* no/ said the Cardinal ; ‘not the Church of Christ; 
it Is never perplexed, never ambiguous, never contradio- 
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tory. Why should it ho ? IIoi^v could it be ? The Divine 
persons are ever with it, strengthening and guiding it 
with perpetual miracles. Perplexed churches are churches 
made oy Act of Parliament, not by Gk>d,* 

Lothair seemed to start, and looked at his guardian with 
a semtinising glance. And then he said, but not without 
hesitation, ^ I experience at times great despondency.’ 

^ Naturally,* replied the Cardinal, ‘ Every man must be 
despondent who is not a Christian.' 

‘ But I am a Christian,' said Lothair. 

‘ A Christian estranged,' said the Cardinal ; ‘ a Christian 
without the consolations of Christianity,’ 

‘ There is something in that,* said Lothair. ‘ I require 
the consolations of Christianity, and yet I feel I have them 
not. Wliy is this ? * 

‘Because what you call your rehgion is a thing apart 
from your life, and it ought to be your life, i^ligion 
should be the rule of life, not a casual incident of it. Tliere 
is not a duty of existence, not a joy or sorrow which the 
services of the Church do not assort, or with wliich they 
do not sympathise. Tell me, now ; you have, I was glad to 
hear, attended the services of the Church of late, since you 
have been under this admirable roof. Have you not then 
found some consolation ? ' 

‘Yes; without doubt I have been often solaced.' And 
Lothair sighed, 

‘ What the soul is to man, tho Church is to the world,' 
said the Cardinal. ‘It is the link between us and the 
Divine nature. It camo from heaven complete; it has 
never changed, and it can neycr alter. Its ceremonies are 
types of celestial truths ; its services are suited to all the 
moods of man ; they strengthen him in his wisdom and his 
purity, and control and save him in the hour of pasi^ion 
and temptation*. Taken as a whole, mth all its miniatra'- 
iions, its orders, its offices, and the divine splendour of its 
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ritual, it secures us ou cartli some adambi’ation of that in- 
effable glory which awaits tlic faillifiil in heaven, where 
the blessed Mother of God and ton thousand saints per- 
potiially guard us with Divine intercession.* 

‘ I was not taught those things in my boyhood/ said 
Lothair. 

‘ And you might reproach me and reasonably, as your 
guardian, for my neglect,* said the Cardinal. ‘ But my 
power was very limited, and when my duties commenced, 
you must remember that I was myself estranged from the 
Church, I was myself a Parliamentary Christian, till de- 
spondency and study and ceaseless thought and prayer, and 
tho Divine will, brought me to light and rest. But I at 
least saved you from a Presbyterian University ; I at least 
secured Oxford for you ; and I can assure you of my many 
struggles that was not the least.* 

‘ It gave tho turn to my mind,* said Lothair, ‘ and I am 
grateful to you for it. What it will all end in, God only 
knows.’ 

* It will end in His gloiy and in yours,* said tho Car- 
dinal. ‘ I have spoken perhaps too much and too freely, 
but you greatly interest me, not merely because you arc 
my charge and the son of my beloved friend, but because I 
perceive in you great qualities; qualities so great,’ con- 
tinued the Cardinal with earnestness, ‘that, properly 
guided, they may considerably affect the history of this 
country, and perhaps oven have a wider range.* 

Lothair shook Ids head. 

‘Well, well,* continued tho Cardinal in a lighter tone, 
‘ we will pursue our ramble. At any rate, I am not wrong 
in this, that you have no objection to join in my daily 

prayer for the conversion of this kingdom to religious 

truth,* his Eminence added after a pause. 

‘ Yes ; religious truth,* said Lothair, ‘ wo, must all pray 
for that.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lothaib returned to town excited and agitated. He felt 
that ho was on tho eve of some great event in his existence, 
but its precise character was not defined. One conclusion, 
however, was indubitable : life must bo religion. When 
wo consider what is at stake, and that our eternal welfare 
depends on our duo preparation for tho future, it was folly 
to spare a single hour from tho consideration of the best 
means to secure our readiness. Such a subject does not 
admit of half measures or of halting opinions. It seemed 
to Lothair that nothing could interest him in life that was 
not symbolical of Divine truths and an adumbration of tho 
celestial hereafter. 

Gould truth have descended from heaven over to bo dis- 
torted, to bo corrupted, misapprehended, misunderstood? 
Impossible ! Such a belief would confound and contradict 
all the attributes of the All-wise and tho All-mighty. There 
must be truth on earth now as fresh and complete as it 
was at Bethlehem. • And how could it bo proBcrvcd but by 
tho influence of the Paraclete acting on an ordained class ? 
On this head his tutor at Oxford had fortified him ; by a 
conviction of the Apostolical succession of tho English 
bishops, which no Act of Parliament could alter or ofibet. 
But Lothair was haunted by a feeling that tho relations of 
his Communion with the Blessed Virgin wore not satis- 
factoiy. They could not content cither his heart or his 
intellect. Was it becoming that a Christian should live as 
regards the hallowed Mother of his God in a condition of 
harsh estrangement ? What mediatorial influence more 
awfully appropriate than the consecrated agent of tho 
mighty mystery ?. Nor could ho, even* in his early days, 
accept without a scruple the frigid system that would class 
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the holy actors in the divine drama of the Kedemption 
as mere units in the categories of vanished generations. 
Human beings who had been in personal relation with the 
Godhead must bo different from other human beings. There 
must be some transcendent quality in their lives and careers, 
in their very organisation, which marks them out from all 
secular heroes. What was Alexander the Great, or oven 
Cains Jul'us, compared with that apostle whom Jesus 
loved ? 

Restless and disquieted, Lothair paced the long and lofty 
rooms which had been secured for him in a London hotel 
which rivalled the colossal convenience of Paris and the 
American cities. Their tawdry ornaments and their terrible 
now furniture would not do after the galleries and portraits 
of Vauxe. Lothair sighed. 

Why did that visit ever end ? Why did the world con- 
sist of anything else but Tudor palaces in ferny parks, or 
time bo other than a perpetual Holy Week? Ho never 
sighed at Vauxe. Why ? Ho supposed it was because 
there religion was his life, and here : and he looked around 
him with a shudder. The Cardinal ^'as right: it was a 
most happy thing for him to be living so much with so 
truly a religious family. 

The door opened, and servants came in bearing a large 
and magnificent portfolio. It was of morocco and of pre- 
latial purple with broad bands of gold and alternate orna- 
ments of a cross and a coronet. A servant handed to 
Lothair a letter, which enclosed the key that opened its 
lock. The portfolio contained the plans and drawings of 
the cathedral. « 

Lothair was lost in admiration of these designs and their 
execution. But after the first fever of investigation was 
over, he required sympathy and also information. In a 
truly religious family there would always fee a Faiher Cole- 
man or a Monsignoro Catesby to guide and to instruct. 
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But a Protestant, if lie wants aid or advice on any matter, 
can only go to liis solicitor. Bui as lie proceeded in liis 
rcsear^lies, ho sensibly felt that the business was one above 
even an Oratorian or a Monsignore> It required a finer 
and a more intimate sympathy ; a taste at the same time 
more inspired and more inspiring ; some one who blended 
with divine convictions the graceful energy of human feel- 
ing, and who would not only animate him to effort but 
fascinate him to its fulfilment. The counsellor he required 
was Miss Arundel. 

Lothair had quitted Vauxe one week, and it seemed to 
him a year. During the first four-and-twenty hours he 
felt like a child who had returned to school, and the day 
after like a man on a desert island. Various other forms 
of misery and misfortune were suggested by his succeeding 
experience. Town brought no distractions to him; he 
knew very few people, and these ho had not yet encoun* 
tered ; he had once ventured to Winters, but found only a 
group of grey-headed men, who evidently did not know 
him, and who seemed to scan him with cynical noncha- 
lance. These were not the golden youth who ho had been 
assui'cd by Bertram would greet him ; so, after reading a 
newspaper for a moment upside downwards, he got away. 
But he had no harbour of refuge, and was obliged to ride 
down to Bichmond and dine alone and meditate on symbols 
and celestial adumbrations. Every day ho felt how inferior 
was this existence to that of a life in a truly religious 
family. 

But of all the members of the family to which his 
memory recurred with such miflagging interest none more 
frequently engaged his thoughts than Miss Arundel, Her 
conversation, which stimnlated his intelligence while it 
rather piqued his self-love, exercised a great influence over 
him, and he had omitted no opportunity of enjoying her 
society. That society and its aniTnatang power he sadly 
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missed ; aud now that lie had before him the very drawings 
about which they had frequently talked, and she was not 
by his side to suggest and sympathise and criticise and 
praise, ho felt unusually depressed. 

Lothair corresponded with Lady St. Jerome, and was 
aware of her intended movements. But the return of tho 
family to London had been somewhat delayed. When this 
disappoimmont was first made known to him his impulse 
was to ride down to Vauxe ; but the tact in which he wa.s 
not deficient assured him that he ought not to reappear on 
a stage where ho had already figured for perhaps too con- 
sidomblo a time ; and so another week had to bo passed, 
softened, however, by visits from the Father of tho Ora- 
tory and tho Chamberlain of his Holiness, who came to 
look after Lothair with much friendliness, and with 
whom it was consolatory and oven delightful for him to 
converse on sacred art, still holier tilings, and also Miss 
Arundel. 

At length, though it Boomed impossible, this second Tvcck 
elapsed, and to-morrow Lothair was to lunch with Lady 
St, Jerome in St. James’s Square, and to meet all his friends. 
Ho thought of it all day, and ho passed a restless night. 
Ho took an early canter to rally his energies, and his fancy 
was active in tho splendour of tlio spring, Tho chesnuts 
were in silver bloom, and the pink May had flushed the 
thorns, and banks of sloping turf were radiant with plots 
of gorgeous flowers. Tho waters glittered in tho sun, and 
tho air was fragrant with that spell which only can ho 
found in metropolitan mignionetto. It was the hour and 
the season when heroic yeuth comes to great decisions, 
achieves exploits, or perpetrates scrapes. 

Notiiing could be more cordial, nothing more winning, 
than the reception of Lothair by Lady St. Jerome. She 
did not conceal her joy at their being again together. 
Even Miss Arundel, though still calm, even a little demuro, 
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^mcd glad to soo him : her eyes looked kind and pleased, 
and she gave him her hand with graceful heartiness. It 
was sacred hour of two when Lothair arrived, and 
they were summoned to luncheon almost immediately. 
Then they wore not alone ; Lord St. Jerome was not there, 
but the priests were present and some others. Lothair, 
however, sate next to Miss Arundel. 

‘ T have been thinking of you very often since I left 
Vauxe,’ said Lothair to h^s neighbour. 

‘ Charitably, I am sure/ 

‘ I have been thinking of you every day,’ he continued, 
* for I wanted your advice.’ 

‘ Ah ! but tliat is not a popular thing to give.’ 

‘ But it is precious : at least, yours is to mo, and I want 
it now very much.’ 

‘ Father Coleman told mo you liad got the plans for the 
cathedral,’ said Miss Arundel. 

‘ And I want to show them to you.’ 

* I fear I am only a critic,’ said Miss Arundel, ‘ and I do 
not admire mere critics. I was very free in my comments 
to you on several subjects at Vauxe ; and I must now say 
I thought you boro it very kindly.’ 

‘I was enchanted,' said Lothair, ‘and desire nothing 
but to be ever subject to such remarks. But this affair of 
the cathedral, it is your own thought ; I would fain hope 
your own wish, for unless it were your own wish I do not 
think I ever should be able to accomplish it.’ 

‘ And when the cathedral is built,’ said Miss Arundel, 

‘ what then P ’ 

‘Do you not remember tolling mo at Vauxe that all 
sacred buildings should be respected, for that in the long 
run they generally fell to the professors of the true faith P * 

‘ But when they Jbuilt St. Peter’s, they ‘dedicated it to a 
saint in heaven,* said Miss Arundel. ‘ To whom is yours 
to be inscribed ? * 
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* To a saint in heaven and on earth,’ said Lothair, hlush« 
ing ; ‘ to St. Clare.’ 

But Lady St. Jerome and her guests rose at this moment, 
and it is impossible to say with precision whether this last 
remark of Lothair absolutely reached the ear of Miss 
Arundel. She looked as if it had not. The priests and 
the other guests dispersed. Lothair accompanied the 
ladies to the drawing-room : ho lingered, and he was me- 
ditating if tho occasion served to say more. 

Lady St. Jerome was writing a note, Miss Arundel was 
arranging some work, Lothair was affecting an interest in 
her employment in order that he might be seated by her 
and ask her questions, when tho groom of the chambers 
entered and enquired whether her Ladyship was at home, 
and being answered in the affirmativo retired, and an- 
nounced and ushered in tho Duchess and Lady Corisande. 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

It Boomed that tho Duchess and Lady St. Jerome wore 
intimate, for they called each other by their Christian 
names, and kissed each other. The young ladies also 
were cordial. Her Grace greeted Lothair with heartiness ; 
Lady Corisande with some reserve. Lothair thought she 
looked very radiant and very proud. 

It was some time since they had all met, not since the 
end of the last season, so there was a great deal to talk 
about. There had been deaths and births and marriages, 
which required a flying comment; all important events: 
deaths which solved many difficulties, heirs to estates 
which were not e^cpected, and weddings which surprised 
ay^body. 

‘And We you seen SoHuaP ’ enquired Lady St. Jerome^ 
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‘ Not yet ; except manmia, this is our first visit,’ replied 
the Duchess. 

‘ AJr ! that is real friendship ! She came down to Vauxe 
the other day, but I did not think she was looking well. 
She frets herself too much about her boys ; she docs not 
know what to do with them. They will not go into tho 
Church, and they have no fortune for the Guards.’ 

‘ I xmderstood that Lord Plantagenet was to be a civil 
engineer,’ said Lady Corisande. 

*And Lord Albert Victor to have a sheep-walk in 
Australia,’ continued Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ They say that a lord must not go to tho bar,’ said Miss 
Arundel. ‘ It seems to me very unjust.' 

‘ Alfred Beaufort went the circuit,’ said Lady Corisande, 
* but I believe they drove him into Parliament.’ 

* You will miss your friend Bertram at Oxford,’ said the 
Duchess, addressing Lothair. 

‘ Indeed,’ said Lothair, rather confused, for ho was him- 
self a defaulter in collegiate attendance. ‘I was just 
going to write to him to see whether one could not keep 
half a term,’ 

* Oh ! nothing will prevent his taking his degree,’ said 
the Duchess, ‘ but I fear there must be some delay. There 
is a vacancy for our county : Mr, Sandstone is dead, and 
they insist upon returning Bertram. I hope he will bo 
of age before tho nomination. The Duke is much op- 
posed to it ; he wishes him to wait ; but in these days it is 
not so easy for young men to got into Parliament. It is 
not as it used to be ; wo cannot choose.’ 

‘ This is an important ev^ni^ said Lothair to Lady Cori- 
sande. 

* I think it is ; nor do I believe Bertram is too yonng for 
public life. These are not times to be laggard.’ 

‘ There is no doubt they are veiy serious times,’ sand 
Lothair. 
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‘ I have every confidenoo in Bertram, in his ability and 
his principles/ 

The ladies began to talk aboat the approaching Drawing- 
room and Lady Corisando's presentation, and Loihair thought 
it right to make his olx^isance and withdraw. He met in the 
hall Father Coleman, who was in fact looking after him, 
and would have induced him to repair to (be Father’s room 
and hold some interesting conversation, but Lothair was 
not BO congenial as nsaal. He was oven abrupt, and the 
Father, who never pressed anytliing, assuming that Lothair 
had some engagement, relinquished with a serene brow, 
but not without chagrin, what he had doemod might have 
proved a golden opportunity. 

And yet Lothair had no engagement, and did not know 
where to go or what to do with himself. But he wanted 
to bo alone, and of all persons in the world at that moment, 
ho had a sort of instinct that the one ho wished least to 
converse with was Father Coleman, 

‘She has every confidence in his principles,’ said Lothair 
to himself as he mounted his horse, ‘and liis principles 
were mine six months ago, when I was at Brcntham. De- 
licious Brentliam ! It seems like a dream ; but everything 
seems like a dream : I hardly know whether life is agony 
or bliss/ 


CHAPTER XX. 

The Duke was ono of the €ow gentlemen in London who 
lived in a palace. Ono of the half dozen of those stately 
etmetures that our capital boasts had fallen to his lot. 

An heir apparent to the throne, in the earlier days of tho 
^ment dynasty, had resolved to bo lodged as became a 
and had raised, amid gardens which ho had diverted 
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from one of tho royal parks, an edifice not unworthy of 
Vicenza in its best days, though on a far moro extensive scalo 
than any pilo that favoured city boasts. Before tho palace 
was finished the prince died, and irretrievably in debt. His 
executors were glad to sell to tho trustees of the ancestors 
of the chief of the house of Brentham the incomplete palace, 
which ouglit never to have been commenced. Tho ancestor 
of tho Duke was by no moans so strong a man as tho Duke 
liimsclf, and prudent people rather murmui^od at the ex- 
ploit. But it was what is called a lucky family ; that is to 
say, a family with a charm that always attracted and ab- 
sorbed heiresses; and perhaps tho splendour of Cjiecy 
House, for it always retained its original title, might have 
in Eiomo degree contributed to fascinate the tasto or imagina- 
tion of tho beautiful women who, generation after genera- 
tion, brought their bright castles and their broad manors 
to swell tho state and rent-rolls of tho family who wore so 
kind to Lothair. 

The centre of Crocy House consisted of a hall of vast 
proportion, and reaching to tho roof. Its walls com- 
memorated, in paintings by the most celebrated artists of 
tho age, the exploits of tho Black Prince ; and its coved 
ceiling, in panels resplendent with Venetian gold, was 
bright with the forms and portraits of English heroes. A 
corridor round this hall contained tho most celebrated 
private collection of pictures in England, and opened into 
a series of sumptuous saloons. 

It was a rather early hour when Lothair, tho morning 
after his meeting tho Duchess at Lady St. Jerome’s, called 
at Crocy House ; but it was oidy to leave his card. Ho 
would not delay for a moment paying his respects there, 
and yet ho shrank from thrusting himself immediately 
into the circle. The Duke’s brougham was in tho court- 
yard. Lothair was holding his groom’s horse, who had 

G 
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dismounted, when the hall-door opened and his Gfrace and 
Bertram came forth. 

* Halloa, old fellow ! * exclaimed Bertram, ‘ only think of 
your being here. It seems an ago since we met. Tho 
Duchess was telling ns about you at breakfast.’ 

‘ Go in and see thein,’ said the Duke, ‘ there is a largo 
party at luncheon ; Victoria Montairy is there. Bertram 
and I are obhged to go to Lincoln’s Inn, something about 
his election.’ 

But Lothair murmured thanks and declined, 

‘ What are you going to do with yourself to-day ? ’ said 
the Duke. And Lothair hesitating, his Grace continued : 
* Well then, come and dine with us.’ 

‘ Of course you will come, old fellow. I hare not seen 
you since you left Oxford Ji,t tho beginning of tho year. 
And then we can settle about your term.’ And Lothair 
consenting, they drove away. 

It was nine o’clock before they dined. The days were 
getting very long, and soft, and sweet ; tho riding parties 
lingered amid the pink May and tho tender twih'ght breeze. 
The Montairys dined that day at Crecy House, and a 
charming married daughter without her husband, and Lord 
and Lady Clanmorne, who wore near kin to the Duchess, 
and themselves so good-looking and agreeable that they 
were as good at a dinner-party as a couple of first-rate 
entrees. There was also Lord Oarisbrooke, a young man 
of distinguished air and appearance; his own master, 
with a large estate, and three years or so older than 
Lothair, 

They dined in the Ohindl^e saloon, which was of moderate 
dimensions, but bright with fantastic forms and colours, 
brSliantly lit up. It was the privilege of Lothair to hand 
the Duchess to her seat. He observed that Lord Caria- 
bvooke was placed next to Lady Corisande, though he had 
not taken her out. 
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* This dixmer reminds me of my visit to Brentham,’ said 
Lothair. 

* Almost the same party/ said the Duchess. 

* The visit to Brentham was the happiest time of my 
life/ said Lothair moodily. 

‘ But you have seen a great deal since/ said the Duchess. 

* I am not so sure it is of any use seeing things/ said 
Lothair. 

When the ladies retired, there was some talk about 
horses. Lord Carisbrooke was breeding ; Lothair thought 
it was a duty to breed, but not to go on the turf. Lord 
Carisbrooke thought there could be no good breeding with- 
out racing; Lothair was of opinion that races might be 
confined to one’s own parks, with no legs admitted, and 
immense prizes, which must cause emulation. Then they 
joined the ladies, and then, in a shoi’b time, there was 
music. Lothair hovered about Lady Corisande, and at last 
seized a happy opportunity of addressing her. 

* I shall never forget your singing at Brentham,’ ho said ; 
‘at first I thought it might be as Lady Montairy said, 
because I was not used to fine singing; but I hoard the 
Venusina the other day, and I prefer youi* voice and 
stylo.* 

‘ Dave you heard the Venusina ? ’ said Lady Corisande 
with animation ; ‘ I know nothing that I look forward to 
with more interest. But I was told she was not k> open 
her mouth until she appeared at the Opera. Where did 
you hear her ?’ 

‘ Oh, I heard her,* said Lothair, ‘ at the Boman Catholic 
Cathedral.’ • 

‘I am sure I shall never hear her there/ said Lady 
Corisande; looking very gnive. 

‘ Do not yoii think mnsic a powerful accessory to reli- 
gion?’ said Lothair, but a little embarrassed. 

* Within certain limits,’ said Lady Corisande, ‘ the limits 
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1 am used to ; btit I should prefer to hear Opera singers at 
the Opera.’ 

‘Ah! if all amateurs could sing like you,’ said Lothair, 

* that would bo unnecessary. But a fine Mass by Mozart 
requires great skill as well as power to render it. I 
admire no one so much as Mozart, and especially his Masses. 
I have been hearing a great many of them lately.’ 

‘ So wo understood,’ said Lady Corisande rather dryly, 
and looldng about her as if she were not much interested, 
or at any rate not much gratified, by the conversation. 

Lothair felt he was not getting on, and ho wished to got 
on ; but bo was socially inexperienced, and his resources 
not much in hand. There was a pause ; it seemed to him 
an awkward pause ; and then Lady Corisande walked away 
and addressed Lady Clanmorne. 

Some very fine singing began at this moment ; the room 
was hushed, no one moved, and Lothair, undisturbed, bad 
the opportunity of watching his late companion. There 
was something in Lady Corisande that to him was irro- 
sistibly ca])tivating ; Jind as ho was always thinking and 
analysing, be employed himself in discovering tho cause. 
‘ She is not particularly gracious,’ he ^id to himself, ‘ at 
least not to me ; she is beautiful, but so are others ; and 
others, like her, are clever, perhaps more clever. But 
there is something in her brow, her glance, her carriage, 
which indicates what they call character, and interests me. 
Six months ago I was in love with her, because I thought 
she was like her sisters. I love her sisters, but she is not 
tho least like them.’ 

The music ceased j Lot]jair moved awa}', and he ap- 
proached tho Duke. 

‘I have a favour to ask your Grace,’ he said. ‘I have 
mfMic up my mind that I shall not go back to Oxford this 
term ; would you do me the great favour *of presenting me 
at the fiext Levee ? ’ 
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CHAPTKll Xia. 

One’s life changes in a moment. Half a month ago, Lo- 
ihair, without an acquaintance, was meditating his return 
to Oxford. Now ho soomod to know everybody who was 
anybody. His table was overflowing with invitations to 
all the fine houses in town. First came the routs and the 
balls ; then, when ho had been presented to the husbandr; 
came the dinners. His kind friends the Duchess and Lady 
St. Jerome were the fairies who had worked this sudden 
scene of enchantment. A single word from them, and 
London was at Loihair’s feet. 

Ho liked it amazingly. Ho quite forgot the conclusion 
at which ho had arrived respecting society a year ago, 
drawn from his vast experience of the single party which 
he had then attended. Feelings are different when you 
know a great many persons, and every person is trying to 
plcaso you ; above all, when there are individuals whom 
you want to meet, ^nd whom, if you do not meet, you be- 
come restless. 

Town was bcginnmg to blaze. Broughams whirled and 
bright barouches glanced, troops of social cavalry cantered 
and caracolled in morning rides, and the bells of prancing 
ponies, lashed by delicate hands, gingled in the laughing 
air. There were stoppages in Bond Street, which seems 
to cap the climax of civilisation, after crowded clubs and 
swarming parks. 

. But the great event of the "season was the presentation 
of Lady Corisande. Truly our bright maiden of Brentham 
woke and found herself famous. There are families whom 
everybody praises, and families who are treated in a dif- 
ferent way.. Either will do ; all the sons and daughters 
of the first succeed, all the sons and danghters of the 
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last are encouraged in perverseness by the propheUo 
determination of society. Half a dozen married sisters, 
who were the delight and ornament of their circles, in 
the case of Lady Corisande were gogd precursors of popu- 
larity ; but the world would not be content with that : they 
credited her with all their charms and winning qnalities, 
but also with something grander and beyond comparison ; 
and from the moment her fair cheek was sealed by the 
gracious approbation of Majesty, all the critics of the Court 
at once recognised her as the cynosure of the Empyrean. 

Monsiguore Cateshy, who looked after Lothair, and was 
always breakfasting with him without the necessity of an 
invitation (a fascinating man, and who talked upon all sub- 
jects except High Mass), knew everything that took place 
at Court without being present there himself. He led the 
conversation to the majestic theme, and wldle he seemed to 
be busied in breaking an egg isdih delicate precision, and 
hardly listening to the frank expression of opinions which 
he carelessly encouraged, obtained a not insufficient share 
of Lothair’s views and impressions of human beings and 
affairs in general during the last few days, which had wit- 
nessed a Levee and a Drawing-room. 

‘ Ah ! then yon were so fortunate as to know the beauty 
before her d^but,* said the Monsignore. 

‘ Intimately ; her brother is my friend. I was at Brent- 
ham last summer. Delicious place ! and the most agreeable 
visit 1 ever made in my life, at least, one of the most agree- 
able/ 

* Ah 1 ah ! * said the Monsignorc, * Let me ring for some 
toast.' • 

On the night of the Drawing-room, a great hall was given 
at Crecy House to celebrate the entrance of Corisande into 
the world. It was .a sumptuous festival. The palace, re- 
sonant with fantastic music, blazed amid illumined gardens 
risk with summer warmth. 
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A prince of the blood was dancing with Lady Corisande. 
Lothair wae there, vis-arvis with Miss Arundel. 

‘ I delight in this hall,' she said to Lothair ; * but how 
superior the pictured scene to the reality ! ' 

‘ What ! would you like, then, to bo in a battle ? * 

‘ I should like to be with heroes, wherever they might be. 
What a fine character was the Black Prince ! And they 
call those days the days of superstition ! ' 

The silver horns sounded a brave flourish. Lothair had 
to advance and meet Lady Corisande. Her approaching 
mien was full of grace and majesty, but Lothair thought 
there was a kind expression in her glance, which seemed 
to remember Brentham, and that ho was her brother's 
friend. 

A little later in the evening he was her partner. Ho 
could not refrain from congratulating her on the beauty 
and the success of the festival. 

‘ I am glad you are pleased, and I am glad you think it 
successful ; but, you know, I am no judge, for this is my 
first ball ! ’ 

‘ Ah ! to be sure ; and yet it seems impossible,* ho con- 
tinued, in a tone of murmuring admiration. 

* Oh ! I have been at little dances at my sisters half 
behind the door,* she added, with a slight smilo. ‘But 
to-night I am present at a scene of which I have only 
read.* 

‘ And how do you like balls ? * said Lothair. 

‘I think I shall like them very much,* said Lady 
Corisande ; ‘ but to-night, I will confess, I am a little 
nervous.* 

‘ You do not look so.* 

‘ 1 am glad of that.’ 

‘Why?* 

‘ Is it not a sigh of weakness P ^ 

* Can feeling be weakness P* 
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* Feeling witlioul sufficient cause is, I should thmk.’ 
And then, and in a tone of some archness, she said, ‘ And 
how do you like balls ? * 

‘ WoU, I like them amazingly,' said Lothair. ‘ They 
seem to me to have every quality which can render an 
entertainmont agreeable: music, light, flowers, beautiful 
feces, graceful forms, and occasionally charmiug conversa- 
tion.' 

^ Yes ; and that never lingers,* said Lady Corisando, ‘ for 
see, I am wahted.* 

When they were again undisturbed, Lothair regroitod 
the absence of Bcii;ram, who was kept at the House. 

* It is a great disappointment,' said Lady Corisando ; ‘ but 
he will yet arrive, though late. I should be most unhappy 
though, if he were absent from his post on such an occasion 
I am sure if ho were here I could not danco.' 

‘ You arc a most ardent politician,' said Lothair. 

' Oh ! I do not care in the least about common politics, 
j)artics and office and all that ; I neither regard nor under- 
stand them,' replied Lady Corisando. ‘ But when wicked 
men try to destroy the country, then I like my family to 
be in the front.' 

As the destruction of the country meditated this night 
by wicked men was some change in the status of the 
Church of England, which Monsignoro Catesby in the 
morning had suggested to Lothair as both just and expe- 
dient and highly conciliatory, Lothair did not pursue the 
theme, for he had a greater degree of tact than usually falls 
to the lot of the ingenuous. 

Tho bright moments flow on. Suddenly there was a 
mysterious silence in the hall, followed by a kind of sup- 
pressed stir. Everyone seemed to bo speaking with bated 
breath, or, if moving, walking on tiptoe. It was the supper 
hour : 

Soft hour wliieh wakes the wish, and melts the hoaxt. 
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Royalty, followed by the impcHal presenoo of ambas* 
sadors, and oscortod by a group of dazzling duebessea and 
paladins of bigb dogreo, was nsliorcd with conrtoons pomp 
by tho host and hostess into a choice saloon, hung ■with 
rose-coloured tapestiy and illumined by chandeliers of 
crystal, whore they wore served from gold plate. But the 
thousand less favoured were not badly off, when they found 
themselves in the more capacious chambers, into which 
they rushed with an eagerness hardly in keeping with the 
splendid nonchalance of the preceding hours. 

* What a perfect family,' exclaimed Hugo Bohun, as. ho 
extracted a couple of fat little birds from their bed of 
aspic jelly; ‘everything they do in such perfect taste. 
How safe you were hero to have ortolans for supper ! ' 

AU the little round tables, though their number was 
infinite, wore full. Male groups hung about; some in 
attendance on fair dames, some foraging for thomsolves, 
some thoughtful and more patient and awaiting a satis- 
fiictoiy future. Never was such an elegant clatter, 

‘ I wonder where Carisbrooke is,' said Hugo Bohun. 
‘ They say ho is wonderfully taken with the beauieoufl 
daughter of the house.' 

‘ I will back the Duke of Brecon against him,' said oiio 
of his companions. ‘ He raved about her at Wliite's 
yesterday.* 

* Hem ! ' 

‘ The end is not so near as all that,’ said a third 
wassailor. 

‘ I do not know that,' said Hugo Bohun. ‘ It is a family 
that mairios off quickly. If a fellow is obliged to marry, 
ho always likes to marry ono'of them,' 

‘ What of this now star ? ’ said his friend, and he men- 
tioned Lothair. 

‘ Oh ! ho is too young ; not launched. Besides ho is 
going to turn Catholic, and I doubt whether that would do 
in that quarter.' 
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* But ho has a greater fortune than any of them.' 

* Immense ! A man I know, who knows another 

nian * and then he began a long statistical story about 

Lothair’s resources. 

‘Have you got any room liere, Hugo?’ drawled out 
Lord St. Aldogonde. 

‘ Plenty, and here is my chair.' 

‘ On no account ; half of it and some soup will satisfy me.' 

* I should have thought you would have been with the 
swells,' said Hugo Bohun. 

‘That does not exactly suit mo,' said St. Aldegonde. 
‘ I was ticketed to the Duchess of Salop, but I got a first- 
rate substitute with the charm of novelty for her Grace, 
and sent her in with Lothair.' 

St, Aldegonde was the heir apparent of the wealthiest, if 
not the most ancient, dukedom in the United Kingdom. 
Ho was spoiled, but ho knew it. Had ho been an ordinary 
being, he would have merely subsided into selfishness and 
caprice, but having good abilities and a good disposition, 
ho was eccentric, adventurous, and sentimental. Notwith- 
standing the apathy which had been engendered by pre- 
mature experience, St. Aldegonde held* extreme opinions, 
especially on political affairs, being a republican of the 
reddest dye. He was opposed to all privilege, and indeed 
to all orders of men, except dukes, who were a necessity 
He was also strongly in favour of the equal division of all 
property, except land. Liberty depended on land, and the 
greater the landowners, the greater the liberty of a country. 
He would hold forth on this topic even with energy, amazed 
at anyone differing from him ; ‘ as if a follow could have too 
much land,' he would urge with a voice and glance which 
defied contradiction. St. Aldegonde had married for love, 
and he loved his yrife, but he was strongly in favour of 
woman's rights and their extremest consequences. It was 
them^ht that he had originally adopted theso latter views 
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with the amiable intention of piquing Lady St. Aldcgonde; 
but if so, he had not Succeeded. Beaming with brightness, 
with the voice and airiness of a bird, and a cloudless 
temper, Albertha St. Aldcgondo had, from the first hour of 
her marriage, concentrated her intelligence, which was not 
mean, on one object; and that was never to cross her 
husband on any conceivable topic. They had been married 
several years, and she treated him as a darling spoiled 
child. When he cried for the moon, it was promised him 
immediately ; however irrational his proposition, she always 
assented to it, though generally by tact and vigilance sho 
guided him in the right direction. Nevertheless, St. Alde- 
gonde was sometimes in scrapes ; but then he alwa 3 ’^s w^ent 
and told his best friend, whose greatest delight was to 
extricate him from his perplexities and embarrassments. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

Althougu Lothair was not in the slightest degree shaken 
in his conviction that life should be entirely religious, he 
was perplexed by tho inevitable obstacles which seemed 
perpetually to oppose themselves to the j)ractice of his 
opinions. It was not merely pleasure in its multiform ap- 
pearances that ho had to contend against, but business 
began imperiously to solicit his attention. Every month 
brought him nearer to his majority, and tho frequent letters 
from Mr. Putney Giles now began to assume 4he pressing 
shape of solicitations for personal interviews. He had 
a long conversation one morning with Eather Coleman on 
this subject, who greatly relieved him by the assurance 
that a perfectly religious life was one of whicli the sove- 
reign purpose was to uphold the interests of the Church ; 
of Christ, the Father added after a momentaiy pause. 
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Business, and oven amusement, wore not only compatiblo 
with such a purpose, but might even bo condudyo to its 
fuMlmont. 

Mr. Putney Giles reminded Lothair that the attainment 
of his majority must be celebrated, and in a becoming 
manner. Preparation, and oven considerable preparation, 
was necessary. There were several scenes of action ; somo 
very distant It was not too early to contemplate arrange- 
ments. Lothair really must confer with hia guardians. 
They were both now in town, the Scotch undo having 
come up to attend Parliament. Could they bo brought 
together ? Was it indeed impossible ? If so, who was to 
give tho necessary instructions ? 

It was much more than a year since Lothair had met hia 
uncle, and he did not anticipate much satisfaction from tho 
renewal of their intimacy ; but every feeling of propriety 
demanded that it should bo recognised, and to a certain 
degree revived. Lord Cullodcn was a black Scotchman, 
tall and loan, with good features, a hard red fiico and iron 
grey hair. Ho Avas a man who shrank from scones, and 
he greeted Lothair as if thoy had only parted yesterday. 
Looking at him with hia keen, unsentimental, but not 
unkind eye, he said, ‘Well, sir, I thought you would have 
been at Oxford.' 

‘ Yes, my dear uncle ; but circumstances ’ 

‘ Well, well, I don’t want to hear the cause. I am very 
glad you aro not there ; I beliovo you might as well bo at 
Rome.’ 

And then in due course, and after somo talk of tho past 
und old times, Lothair rofbrrcd to tho suggestions of Mr. 
Giles, and hinted at a mooting of his guardians to confer 
and adviso together. 

* No, no/ said tho Scotch peer, shaking his head ; ‘ I will 
have nothing to do with the Scarlet Lady. Mr. Giles is an 
able and worthy man ; ho may well be trusted to draw up 
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£b programme for our consideration, and indeed it is an 
affair in which yourself should bo most consulted. Let all 
ho done liberally, for you have a great inhoritanco, and I 
would be no curmudgeon in these matters.* 

‘ Well, my dear uncle, whatever is arranged, I hope you 
and my cousins will honour and gratify me with your 
presence throughout the proceedings.* 

‘Well, well, it is not much in my way. You will bo 
having balls and fine ladies. There is no fool like an old 
fool, they say‘; -but I think, from what I hear, the young 
fools will beat us in the present day. Only tliink of young 
persons going over to the Church of Rome. Why, they 
are just naturals ! * 

The organising genius of Mr. Putney Giles had rarely 
encountered a more fitting theme than the celebration of 
the impending majority. There was place for all his 
energy and talent and resources : a great central inaugura- 
tion ; sympathetical festivals and gathering^' in half a 
dozen other counties ; the troth, as it were, of a sister 
kingdom to bo pledged ; a vista of balls and banquets, and 
illuminations and addresses, of ceaseless sports and speeches, 
and processions alike’ endless. 

‘ '^at I wish to ellect,* said Mr. Gdos, as ho was giving 
his multifarious orders, ‘ is to pi’oducc among all classes an 
impression adequate to the occasion. I wish the lord and 
the tenantry alike to feel they have a duty to perform.* 

In the meantime. Monsignore Catesby was pressing 
Lothair to become one of the patrons of a Roman Catholic 
Bazaar, where Lady St, Jerome and Miss Arundel were to 
preside over a stall. It was of, importance to show that 
charity was not the privilege of rany particular creed. 

Between his lawyers, and his monsigiiores, and his 
architects, Lothair began to get a little harassed. Ho was 
disturbed in his otm mind, too, on greater matters, and 
seemed to feel every day that it was more necessary to tako 
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a decided step, and more impossible to decide upon wbat 
it sbonld be. He frequently saw tbe Cardinal, who was 
very kind to him, but who had become more reserved on 
religious subjects. He had dined more than once with his 
Eminence, and had met some distinguished prelates and 
some of his fellow nobles who had been weaned fixjm tho 
errors of their cradle. The Cardinal perhaps thought 
that tho presence of these eminent converts would facili- 
tate tbe progress, perhaps the decision, of his ward ; but 
something seemed always to happen to divert Lothair in 
his course. It might be sometimes apparently a very 
slight cause, but yet for tho time sufficient ; a phrase of 
Lady Corisande for example, who, though she never di- 
rectly addressed him on the subject, was nevertheless 
deeply interested in his spiritual condition. 

‘ You ought to speak to him, Bertram,* she said one day 
to her brother very indignantly, as she read a fresh para- 
graph alluding to an impending conversion. * You are his 
friend. What is the use of friendship, if not in such a 
crisis as this ? * 

‘ I see no use in speaking to a man about love or religion,* 
said Bertram; ‘they are both stronger than friendship. 
If there be any foundation for the paragraph, my inter- 
ference would be of no avail ; if there bo none, I should 
only make myself ridiculous.* 

Nevertheless, Bertram looked a little more after his 
fiuend, and disturbing the Monsiguore, who was at break- 
fast with Lothair one morning, Bertram obstinately out- 
stayed the priest, and then said ; ‘ I teU you what, old 
fellow, you are rather hij^ish; I wish you were in the 
'^House of Commons.* 

‘ So do I,* said Lothair, with a sigh ; ‘ but I have come 
into everything ready-made. I begin to think it very 
unlbrtunate.* 

♦ Wliat are you going to do with yourself to-day ? If you 
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be disengaged, I vote we dine together at White’s, and then 
we will go down to the Honse. I will take yon to the 
smoking-room and introdnco you to Bright, and we will 
trot him out on primogeniture.’ 

At this moment the servant brought Lothair two letters ; 
one was an epistle from Father Coleman, meeting Lothair’s 
objections to becoming a patron of the Roman Catholic 
Bazaar in a very unctuous and exhaustive manner ; and 
the other from his stud- groom at Oxford, detailing some of 
those disagreeable things which will happen with absent 
masters who will not answer letters. Lothair loved his 
stable, and felt particularly anxious to avoid the threatened 
visit of Father Coleman on the morrow. His decision was 
rapid. * I must go down tins afternoon to Oxford, my dear 
fellow. My stable is in confusion. I shall positively 
return to-morrow, and I will dine with you at White’s, and 
we will go to the House of Commons together or go to 
the play.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

LornAiR’s stables were about three miles from Oxford. 
They were a rather considerable establishment, in which he 
had taken much interest, and having always intended to 
return to Oxford in the early part of the year, although he 
had occasionally sent for -a hack or two to London, his stud 
had been generally maintained. 

The morning after his arHval, ho rode over to the 
stables, where he had ordered his drag to be ready. About 
a quarter of a mile before ho reached his place of destina- 
tion he observed M some little distance a crowd in the road, 
hastening on, perceived as he drew nearer a number 
of men clustered round a dismantled vehicle, and vainly 
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endcavouriug to oxtiicatc and raise a fallen horse ; its com- 
panion, panting and foaming, with broken harness but 
apparently uninjured, standing aside and hold by a boy. 
Somewhat apart stood a lady alone. Lothair immediately 
dismounted and approached her, saying, ‘ I fear you are in 
trouble, madam. Perhaps I may be of service ? * 

The lady was rather tall and of a singularly distinguished 
presence. Lor air and her costume alike intimated high 
breeding and fashion. Sho seemed quite serene amid the 
tumult and confusion, and apparently the recent danger. 
As Lothair spoke, sho turned her head to him, which had 
been at first a little averted, and ho behold a striking coun- 
tenance, but one which he instantly felt he did not see for 
tho first time. 

Sho bowed with dignity to Lothair, and said in a low 
but distinct voice, ^ You are most courteous, sir. We have 
had a sad accident, but a groat escape. Our horses ran 
away with us, and had it not boon for that heap of stones 1 
do not see how we could have been saved.* 

‘ Fortunately my stables are at hand,* said Lothair, ‘ and 
I have a can*iago waiting for mo at this moment, not a 
quarter of a mile away. It is at your service, and I will 
send for it and his groom, to whom he gave directions, 
galloped off. 

There was a shout as tho fallen horse was on his logs 
again, much cut, and tho carriage shattered and useless. A 
gentleman came from tho crowd and approached the lady. 
Ho was tall and fair and not ill-favoured, with fine dark 
eyes and high cheek bones, and still young, though an 
enormous beard at tho first glance gave him an impression 
of years tho burthen of which he really did not boar. His 
dress, though not vulgar, was richer and more showy than 
is usual in this oountiy, and altogether .there was some* 
thing in his manner which, though calm and full of self- 
tespopt, was different from the conventional refinement of 
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England. Yet he was apparently an Englishman, as ho 
said to the lady, ‘ It is a bad business, but we must be 
thankful it is no worse. What troubles mo is how you are 
to get back. It will be a terrible walk over these stony 
roads, and I can hear of no conveyance.’ 

* My husband,’ said the lady, as with dignity she pre- 
sented the person to Lothair. ‘This gentleman,* she 
continued, ‘has most kindly offered us the use of his 
carriage, which is almost at hand.* 

‘ Sir, you are a friend,’ said the gentleman. ‘ I thought 
there were no horses that I could not master, but it socjus 
I am mistaken. I bought tliese only yesterday ; took a 
fancy to them as we were driving about, and bought tliem 
of a dealer in the road.’ 

‘ That seems a clever animal,’ said Lothair, pointing to 
the one’ uninjured. 

‘ Ah ! you like horses ? ’ said tho gentleman. 

‘ Well, I have some taste that way.* 

‘ We are visitors to Oxford,* said the lady. ‘ Colonel 
Campian, like all Americans, is very interested in the 
ancient parts of England.’ 

‘ To-day wo were going to Blenheim,’ said the Colonel ; 
‘ but I thought I would try these new tits a bit on a by- 
road first.’ 

‘ All’s well that ends well,’ said Lothair ; ‘ and there is 
no reason why you should not fulfil your intention of going 
to Blenheim, for here is my carriage, and it is entirely at 
your service for the whole day, and, indeed, as long as you 
stay at Oxford.’ 

‘ Sir, there requires no coronet on your caniage to tell 
me you are a nobleman,* said tho Colonel. * I like fiunk 
manners, and I like your team. I know few things that 
would please mo more than to try thorn.’ ‘ 

They were four roans, highly bred, with black manes 
H 
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and tails. They had the Arab eye, with arched necks, and 
seemed proud of thomselves and their master. 

‘ I do not see why wo should not go to Blenheim,* said 
the Colonel. 

‘Well, not to-day,* said the lady, ‘ I think. We have had 
an escape, but one feels these things a little more after- 
wards than at the time. I would rather go back to Oxford 
and be qui^ t ; and there is more than one college which 
you have not yet seen.* 

‘ My team is entirely, at your service wherever you go,* 
said Lothair ; ‘ but I cannot venture to drive you to Ox- 
ford, for I am there in statu pupillari, and a proctor might 
arrest us all. But perhaps,* and ho approached the lady, 
‘ you -will permit me to call on you to-morrow, when I hope 
I may find you have not suffered by this misadventure.* 

* Wo have got a professor dining with us to-day at seven 
o’clock,* said the Colonel, ‘ at our hotel ; and if you are dis- 
engaged and would join the party, you would add to the 
favours which you know so well how to confer.* 

Lothair handed the lady into the carriage, the Colonel 
mounted the box and took the ribbons like a master, and 
the four roans trotted away with their precious charge and 
their two grooms behind with folded arms and impertur- 
bable cM5untenances, 

Lothair watched the equipage until it vanished in the 
distance. 

‘ It is impossible to forget that countenance,* ho said ; 
‘ and I fancy I did hear at the time that she had married 
an American. Well, I shall meet her at dinner, that is 
something.* And he sprcftig into his saddle. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Oxford Professor, who was the guest of the American 
Colonel, was quite a young man, of advanced opinions on* 
all subjects, religious, social, and political. He was clever, 
extremely well-informed, so far as books can make a man 
knowing, but unable to profit even by that limited experi- 
ence of Hfe from a restless vanity and overflowing conceit, 
which prevented him from ever observing or thinking of 
anything but himself. He was gifted with a great command 
of words, which took the form of endless exposition, varied 
by sarcasm and passages of ornate jargon. Ho was the last 
person one would have expected to recognise in an Oxford 
professor ; but we live in times of transition. 

A Parisian man of scionoo, who had passed bis life 
in alternately fighting at barricades and discovering 
planets, bad given Colonel Campian, who had lived much 
in the French capital, a letter of introduction to the Pro- 
fessor, whose invectives against the principles of English 
society wore hailed by foreigners as representative of the 
sentiments of venerable Oxford. The Professor, who was 
not satisfied with his home career, and, like many men of 
his order of mind, had dreams of wild vanity which 
the Now World, they think, can alone realise, was very 
glad to make the Coloncrs acquaintance, which might 
facilitate his future movements. So he had lionised the 
distinguished visitors during tjie last few days over the 
University, and had availed himself of plenteous opportunj- 
ties for exhibiting to them bis celebrated powers of exposi- 
tion, bis talent for sarcasm, which he deemed peerless, and 
several highly finished picturesque passages, which were 
introdtioed with extemporary art. 
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The Professor was much surprised when ho saw Lothidr 
enter the saloon at the hotel. Ho was the last person 
in Oxford whom he expected to encounter. Like seden- 
tary men of extreme opinions, he was a social parasite, 
and instead of indulging in his usual invectives against 
peers and princes, finding himself unexpectedly about to 
dine wiili one of that class, he was content only to daz/le 
and amnso him. 

Mrs. Campian only entered the room when dinner was 
announced. She greeted Lothair with calmness but amen- 
ity, and took his offered arm. 

‘ You have not suffered, I hope P * said Lothair. 

‘ Very little, and through your kindness.* 

It was a peculiar voice, low and musical, too subdued to 
call thrilling, but a penetrating voice, bo that however 
ordinary the observation it attracted and impressed atioii- 
tion. But it was in harmony with all her appearance and 
manner. Lothair thought he had never soon anyone or 
anything so serene ; the serenity, however, not of humble- 
ness, nor of merely conscious innocence ; it was not devoid 
of a degree of majesty; what one pictures of Olympian 
repose. And the countenance was Olympian: a Phidian 
face, with large grey eyes and dark lashes; wonderful 
hair, abounding without art, and gathered together by 
Grecian fillets. 

The talk was of Oxford, and was at first chiefly main- 
tained by the Colonel and the Professor. 

‘ And do you share Colonel Campian’s feeling about Old 
England ? ' enquired Lothair of his hostess. 

‘ The present interests me more than the jjast,’ said the 
lady, ® and the future more than the i3resent.* 

^ The present seems to me as unintelligible as the future,’ 
said Lothair. 

‘ I think it is intelligible,’ said the 'lady, with a faint 
smile. * It has many faults, but not, I think, the want of 
ojearness/ 
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‘ I am not a destructive,* said the Professor, addressing 
the Colonol but speaking loudly; ‘I would maintain 
Oxford under any circumstances with tho necessary 
changes.’ 

* And what arc those, might I ask ? * enquired Lothair. 

‘ In reality not much. I would get rid of tho religion.* 

‘ Get rid of the religion ! * said Lothair. 

* You have got rid of it once,’ said the Professor. 

‘ You have altered, you have what people call reformed 
it,’ said Lothair, ‘ but you have not abolished or banished 
it from the University.’ 

* The shock would not be greater, nor so great, as the 
change from the Papal to tho Reformed Faith. Besides, 
Universities have nothing to do 'witli religion,’ 

‘ I thought Universities were universal,’ said Lothair, 

‘ and had something to do with evei'ything.’ 

‘ I cannot conceive atiy society of any kind without 
religion,’ said the lady. 

Lothair glanced at her beautiful brow with devotion as 
she uttered these words. 

Colonel Campian b^gan to talk about horses. After that 
the Professor proved to him that he was related to Edmund 
Campian tho Jesuit ; and then he got tt) the Gunpowder 
Plot, which he was not sure, if successful, might not have 
beneficially influenced the course of our history. Probably 
the Irish difficulty would not then have existed. 

‘ I dislike plots,’ said the lady ; ‘ they always fail,’ 

‘And whatever their object, are they not essentially 
immoral?’ said Lothair. 

‘ I have more faith in ideas Julian in persons,’ said the 
lady. ‘ When a truth is uttered, it will sooner or later bo 
recognised. It is only an affair of time. It is bettor that 
it should mature and naturally germinate than bo forced.* 

‘You would reduce us to lotus-eaters,’ exclaimed the. 
Professor. ‘Action is natural to man. And what, after 
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all, aro conppiraciefJ and revolutions but great principles in 
violent action ?’ 

‘ I think you must be an admirer of repose,' said Lothair 
to the lady, in a low voice. 

‘ Because I have seen something of action in my life,' 
said the lady, ‘ and it is an experience of wasted energies 
and bafllcd thoughts.' 

When they returned to the saloon, the Colonel and the 
Professor became interested in the constitution and dis- 
cipline of the American UniversitieB. Lothair hung about 
the lady, who was examining some views of Oxford, and 
who was ascertaining what she had seen and what she bad 
omitted to visit. They were thinking of returning home 
on the morrow. 

‘ Without seeing Blenheim ? * said Lothair. 

* Without seeing Blenheim,’ said the lady ; ‘ I confess to 
a pang; but 1 shall always associate with that name ^'OUt 
great kindness to us.' 

‘ But cannot wo for once enter into a conspiracy together,' 
said Lothair, * and join in a happy plot and contrive to go ? 
Besides I could take you to the private gardens, for the 
Duke has given me a perpetual order, and they are really 
exquisite,' 

The lady seemed to smile. 

^ Theodora,* said the Colonel, speaking from the end of 
the room, ‘ what have you settled about your, train to- 
morrow ? ’ 

‘ We want to stay another day here,’ said Theodora, ‘ and 
go to Blenheim.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

They were in the private gardens at Blenheim. The sun 
wTifl brilliant over the ornate and yet picturesque scene. 

‘ Beautiful, is it not ? ’ exclaimed Lothair. 

‘ Yes, certainly beautiful,’ said Theodora. ‘ But, do you 
know, I do not feel altogether content in these fine gardens. 
The principle of exclusion on which they are all founded is 
to me depressing- I require in all things sympathy. You 
would not agree with mo in this. The manners of your 
country are founded on exclusion.’ 

‘ But surely there are times and places when one would 
like to be alone ? ’ 

* Without doubt^’ said the lady, ‘ only I do not like arti- 
ficial loneliness. Even your parks, which all the world 
praises, do not quite satisfy me. I prefer a forest where all 
may go, even the wild beasts.’ 

‘ But forests are not at command,’ said Lothair. 

‘ So you make a solitude and call it peace,’ said the lady, 
with a slight smile. ‘ For my part, my perfect life would 
bo a large and beautiful village. I admire nature, but I 
require the presence of humanity. Lifo in great cities is 
too exhausting; but in my village there should be air, 
streams, and beautiful trees, a picturesque scene, but enough 
of my fellow-creatures to ensure constant duty.’ 

* But the fulfilment of duty and society founded on what 
you call the principle of exclusion, are not incompatible,’ 
said Lothair. 

* No, but difficult. What should be natural becomes an art^ 
and in every art it is only the few who can bo first-rate.’ 

‘ I have an amtition to be a first-rate artist in that re- 
spect,’ said Lothair thoughtfully. 
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‘That does you much houour/ she repBed, ‘for you 
necessarily embark in a most painfql enterprise. The toil- 
ing multitude have their sorrows which, I believe, will 
some day be softened, and obstacles hard to overcome ; but 
I have always thought that the feeling of satiety, almost 
inseparable from lasge possessions, is a surer cause of misery 
than ungratified desires.’ 

‘ It seems to me that there is a great deal to do,’ said 
Lothair. 

‘ I think so,’ said the lady. 

‘ Theodo)*a,’ said the Colonel, who was a little in advance 
with the Professor, and turning round his head, ‘ this re- 
minds me of Mirabel,’ and he pointed to the undulating 
banks covered with rare shrubs and touching the waters of 
tlie lake. 

* And where is Mirabel P ’ said Lothair. 

‘ It was a green island in the Adriatic,’ said the lady, 
‘which belonged to Colonel Campian; we lost it in the 
troubles. Colonel Campian was very fond of it. I try to 
persuade him that our homo was of volcanic origin, and has 
only vanished and subsided into its native bed.’ 

‘ And were not you fond of it ? ’ 

‘ I never think of the past,’ said the lady. 

* Oxford is not the first place where I had the pleasure 
of meeting you,' Lotliair ventured at length to observe. 

‘ Tes, we have met before, in Hyde Park Gardens. Our 
hostess is a clever woman, and has been very kind to some 
friends of mine.’ 

‘ And have you seen hor lately ? ’ 

‘ She comes to see us sometimes. Wo do not live in 
liondon, but in the vicinity. We only go to London for 
tlie Opera, of which w© aro devotees. We do not at all 
enter general society ; Colonel Campian only likes people 
who interest or aihuse him, and he is fortunate in having 
gather a numerous acquaintauce of that kind,’ 
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^ Bare foi^tme \ ’ said Lotbair. 

* Colonel Gompian lived a great deal at Paris before wo 
married, ' said the lady, ‘and in a circlo of considerable 
culture and excitement. He is social, but not conven- 
tional/ 

‘And you, are you conventional ?* 

‘ Well, I live only for climate and tbo affections,’ said 
the lady. ‘ I am fond of society that pleases me, that is 
accomplished and natural and ingenious; otherwise I 
prefer being alone. As for atmosphere, as I look upon ii. 
as the main source of felicity, you may be surprised that I 
should reside in your country. I should myself like to go 
to America, but that would not suit Colonel Campian ; and 
if wo are to live in Europe we must live in England. It is 
not pleasant to reside in a country where, if you haj)pen 
to shelter or succour a friend, you may bo subject to a 
domiciliary visit.’ 

The Professor stopped to deliver a lecture or address on 
the villa of Hadidan. Nothing could bo more minute or 
picturesque than his description of that celebrated j^lea- 
saunce. It was varied by portraits of the Emperor and 
some of his compjinions, and, after a rapid glance at the 
fortunes of the imperial patriciate, wound up with some 
conclusions favourable to communism. It was really very 
clover, and would have made the fortune of a literary society. 

‘ I wonder if they had gravel walks in the villa of 
Hadrian,’ said the Colonel. ‘ What I admire most in your 
country, my Lord, are your gravel walks, though that lady 
would not agree with me in that matter.’ 

‘ You are against gravel wa^ks,* said Lotbair. 

‘ Well, I cannot bring myself to believe that they had 
gravel walks in the garden of Eden,’ said the lady. 

They had a repast at Woodstock, too late for Inncheon, 
too early for dinher, but which it was agreed should serve 
as the latter meal. 
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^ That suits mo exactly/ said the lady ; f I am a groat 
foe to dinners, and indeed to all meals. I ttiinl: when the 
good time comes we shall give up eating in public, except 
perhaps fruit on a green bank with music/ 

It was a rich twilight as they drove home, the lady 
leaning back in the carriage silent. Lothair sat opposite 
to her, and gazed upon a countenance on which the moon 
began to glisten, and which seemed imconscious of all 
human observation. 

He had read of such countenances in Grocian dreams : 
in Corinthian temples, in fanes of Ephesus, in the radiant 
shadow of divine groves. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

When they had arrived at the hotel, Colonel Campian pro- 
posed that they should come in and have some coffee, but 
Theodora did not enforce this suggestion, and Lothair 
feeling that she might be wearied gracefully, though un- 
willingly, waved the proposal. Remembering that on the 
noon of the morrow they were to depart, with a happy 
inspiration, as he said farewell, he asked permission to ac- 
company them to the station. 

Lothair walked away with the Professor, who seemed in 
a conservative vein, and graciously disposed to make seve- 
ral concessions to the customs of an ancient country. 
Though opposed to the land laws, he would operate 
gradually, and gave Lothair more than one receipt how 
to save the aristocracy. Lothair would have preferred 
talking about the lady they had just quitted, but as he 
soon found the Professor could really give* him no informa* 
tion about her he let the subject drop. 
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Btit not ont of his own mind. He was glad to be alone 
and brood oyer the last two days. They were among the 
most interesting of his life. He had encountered a cha- 
racter difibrent from any he had yet met, bad listened to 
now views, and his intelligence had been stimulated by 
remarks made casually in easy conversation, and yet to 
him pregnant with novel and sometimes serious meaning. 
The voice, too, lingered in his ear, so hushed and deep and 
yet so clear and sweet. He leant over his mantelpiece in 
teeming reverie. 

‘And she is profoundly religious,' ho said to himself; 
‘ she can conceive no kind of sooiely without religion. She 
has arrived at the same conclusion as myself. What a 
privilege it would be to speak to her on such subjects !' 

‘ After a restless night the morrow came. About eleven 
o'clock Lothair ventured to call on his new friends. The 
lady was alone ; sho was standing by the window reading 
an Italian newspaper, wliich sho folded up and placed aside 
when Lothair was announced. 

‘We propose to walk to the station,' said Theodora; 
‘the servants have gone on. Colonel Campian has a par- 
ticular aversion to moving with any luggage. He restricts 
me to this,' sho said, pointing to her satchel, in which sho 
had placed the foreign newspaper, ‘ and for that he will not 
bo responsible.* 

‘ It was most kind of you to permit me to accompany you 
this morning,' said Lothair; ‘I should have been grieved 
to have parted abruptly last night.’ 

‘ I could not refuse such a request,' said the lady ; * but 
do you know I never like to farewell, even for four-and- 
twenty hours. One should vanish like a spirit.' 

‘Then I have erred,' said Lothair, ‘against your rules 
and principles.' , 

‘ Say my fancies,' said the lady, ‘ my humours, my whims. 
Besides this is, not a farewell. You will come and see 
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us. Colonel Campiau tells me you have promised to give 
us that pleasure.’ 

‘ It will be the gi*eatest pleasure to me,' said Lothair ; * I 
can conceive nothing greater.’ And then hesitating a little, 
and a little blushing, he added, ‘When do you think I 
might come ? ’ 

‘ Whenever you like,’ said the lady, * you will always find 
me at home. My life is this i I ride every day very early, 
and far into the country, so I return tamed some two or 
three hours after noon, and devote myself to my friends. 
We are at home every evening, except opera nights, and 
let me tell you, because it is not the custom generally among 
your compatriots, we are always at home on Sundays.* 

Colonel Campian entered the room ; the moment of de- 
parture was at hand. Lothair felt the consolation of being 
their companion to the station. He had once hoped it 
might be possible to be their companion in the train ; but 
ho was not encouraged. 

‘Railways have elevated and softened the lot of man,* 
said Theodora, ‘and Colonel Campian views tlicni with 
almost a religious sentiment. But I cannot read in a rail- 
road, and the human voice is distressing to me amid the 
whirl and the wliistling, and the wild panting of the 
loosened megatheina who drag us, And then those ternble 
grottoes ; it is quite a descent of Proserpine ; so I have no 
resource but my own thoughts.’ 

‘ And surely that is sufficient,’ murmured Lothair. 

‘ Hot when the past is expelled,’ said the lady. 

‘But the future ?* said Lothair. 

‘ Yes, that is ever interesting, but so vague that it some- 
times induces slumber.’ 

The bell sounded, Lothair handed the lady to her com- 
partment. 

‘Our Oxford visit,’ she said, ‘ has been a great success 
and uaainly through you/ 
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The Colonel was profuse in liis cordial farewells, and it 
seemed they would never have ended had not tlie train 
moved. 

Lothair remained upon the platform until it was out of 
sight, and then exclaimed, * Is it a dream, or shall I over 
see her a"ain P * 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Lotiiaib reached Loiidon late in the afternoon. Among tho 
notes and cards and letters on his table was a long and 
pressing despatch from Mr. Putney Giles awaiting his 
judgment and decision on many points. 

‘ The central inauguration, if I may use the tenn,’ said 
Mr. Putney Giles, ‘is compaxutively easy. It is an afiair 
of expense and of labour, great labour ; I may say unre- 
mitting labour. But your Lordship will observe the other 
points are not mere points of expense and labour. Wo 
have to consult the feelings of several counties where your 
Lordship cannot be present, at least certainly not on this 
occasion, and yet where an adequate recognition of those 
sentiments which ought to exist between tho proprietor 
and all classes connected with him ought to bo secured. 
Then Scotland : Scotland is a very difficult business to 
manage. It is astonishing how tho sentiment lingers in 
that country connected with its old independence. I really 
am quite surprised at it. One of your Lordship’s most 
important tenants wrote to only a fow clays back, that 
great dissatisfaction would prevail among your Lordship’s 
friends and tenantry in Scotland, if that country on this 
occasion were placed on the same level as a mere English 
county. It must be recognised as a kingdom. I almost 
think it would bo better if wo could persuade Lord Oulloden 
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not to attend the English inauguration, but remain in the 
kingdom of Scotland, and take the chair and the lead 
throughout the festal ceremonies. A peer of the realm, 
and your Lordship’s guardian, would impart something of 
a national character to the proceedings, and this, with a 
judicious emblazoning on some of the banners of the royal 
arms of Scotland, might have a conciliatory effect. One 
should alwayt- conciliate. But your Lordship on all these 
points, and especially with reference to Lord OuUoden, must 
be a much better judge than T am.* 

Lothair nearly gave a groan. ‘ I almost wish,* he thought, 
‘ my minority would never end. I am quite satisfied with 
things as they are. What is the kingdom of Scotland to 
me, and all these counties ? I almost begin to feel that 
satiety which she said was inseparable fi*om vast pos- 
sessions.' 

A letter from Bertram reminding him that he had not 
dined at White's as he had promised, and suggesting some 
now arrangement, and another from Monsignore Catesby 
earnestly urging him to attend a most peculiar and solemn 
function of tho Church next Sunday evening, where the 
Cardinal would officiate and preach, and in which Lady 
St. Jerome and Miss Arundel wore particularly interested, 
did not restore his equanimity. 

A dinner at White’s ! He did not think ho could stand 
a dinner at White’s. Indeed he was not sure that he could 
stand any dinner anywhere, especially in this hot weather. 
There was a good deal in what she said : ‘ One ought to 
eat alone.’ 

The ecclesiastical functioq was a graver matter. It had 
been long contemplated, often talked abont, and on occa- 
sions looked forward to by him even with a certain degree 
of eagerness. He wished he had had an opportunity of 
speaking with her on these matters. She was eminently 
S^giong; that she had voluntarily avowed. And he felt 
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persuaded that no light or thoughtless romark could fall 
from those lips. He wondered to what Church she be- 
longed ? Protestant or Papal ? Her husband, being an 
American, was probably a Protestant, but he was a gentle- 
man of the South and with nothing puritanical about him. 
She was a European, and probably of a Latin race. In all 
likelihood she was a Homan Catholic. 

It was Wednesday evening, and his valet reminded him 
that he was engaged to dine with Lord and Lady Mont- 
aiiy. 

Lothair sighed. He was so absorbed by his new feelings, 
that he shrunk from society with a certain degi*co of aver- 
sion. He felt it quite out of his power io fulfil his engago- 
ment. Ho sent an excuse. It was Lothair’s first excuse. 
In short, he ‘ throw over * the Montairys, to whom he was 
so much attached, whom he so much admii'ed, and whoso 
society he had hitherto so highly prized. 

To ‘ throw over ’ a host is the most heinous of social 
crimes. It ought never to be pardoned. It disjoints a 
party, often defeats tbo combinations which might affect 
the results of a season, and generally renders the society 
incoherent and unsatisfactory. If the outrage could ever 
be condoned it might bo in tbo instance of a young man 
very inexperienced, the victim of some unexpected condi- 
tion of nervous feelings over which the defaulter lias really 
no control. 

It was evening, and the restless Lothair walked forth 
without a purpose, and in a direction which he rarely 
visited. ‘ It is a wonderful place,’ said he, ‘ this London ; 
a nation, not a city ; with a population greater than some 
kingdoms, and districts as difieront as if they were under 
different governments and spoke different languages. And 
what do I know of it ? I have been living here six months, 
and my life has been passed in a park^ two or three squai'Qs, 
and half a dozen streets ! ’ 
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So he walked on and soon crossed Oxford Street, like 
the Rhine a natnval boundary, and then got into Portland 
Place, aiui then found liiniself in tho New Road, and then 
he hailed a cruising Hansom, which he had previously oh- 
served was wolbhorsed. 

* ’Tis tlie gondola of London,’ said Lothair as ho sprang 
in. 

* Drive on till I tell you to stop.’ 

And the Hansom drove on, through endless boulevards, 
somo bustling, some dingy, some tawdry and flaring, some 
melancholy and mean; rows of garden gods, ijlanted on 
the walls of yards full of vases and divinities of concrete, 
huge railway halls, monster hotels, dissenting chapels in 
the form of Gothic churches, quaint ancient almshouses 
that were once built in the fields, and tea-gardens and 
stingo houses and knackers’ yards. Tl^^y wore in a district 
far beyond tho experience of Lothair, which indeed had 
been exhausted when ho had passed Eustonia, and from 
that he had been long separated. The way was broad but 
ill-lit, with houses of irregular size but generally of low 
elevation, and sometimes detached in smokcd-dricd gar- 
dens. The road Avas becoming a bridge Avhich crossed a 
canal, AAith barges and Avharvos and timber yards, when 
their progress Avas arrested by a crowd. It seemed a sort 
of procession ; there Avas a banner, and the lamp-light fell 
upon a religious emblem. Lothair was interested, and do- 
sired tho driver not to endeavour to advance. The proces- 
sion was crossing tho road and entering a building. 

*lt’s a Roman Catholic chapel,’ said a bystander in 
answer to Lothair. ‘ I beltevc it is a meeting about one of 
their schools. They always have banners.* 

‘I think I will get out,* said Lothair to his driver. 
‘ This I suppose Avill pay your fare.’ 

The man stared with delight at the sovereign in his 
astamshed palm, and in gratitude suggested that ho should 
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remain and wait for the gentleman, but the restless Lolhair 
declined the proposal. 

‘ Sir, sir,* said the man, leaning down, his head as low as 
possible from his elevated seat, and speaking in a hushed 
voice, ‘ you are a real gentleman. Do you know what all 
this is ? ’ 

*Yes, yes; some meeting about a E/oman Catholic school.’ 

The man shook his head. ‘You are a real gentleman, 
and I will tell you the truth. They meet about the schools 
of the order of St. Joseph, over the left. It is a Fenian 
meeting.’ 

‘ A Fenian meeting ! ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, and j^ou cannot enter that place without a 
ticket. Just you try ! However, if a gentleman like you 
wants to go, you shall have my ticket,’ said the cabdriver ; 
‘ and here it is. And may 1 drive to-morrow as true a 
gentleman as I have driven to-day.’ 

So saying ho took a packet from his breast pocket, and 
opening it offered to Lothair a green slip of paper which 
was willingly accepted. ‘ I should like above all things to 
go,* ho said, and he blended with the rear of those who 
wore enteiing the building. The collector of the tickets 
stared at Lothair and scrutinised his pass, but all was in 
order, and Lothair was admitted. 

He passed through a house and a yard, at the bottom of 
which was a rather spacious building. When he entered 
it, ho saw in an instant it was not a chapel. It was what 
is called a temperance hall, a room to be hired for public 
assemblies, with a raised platfoim at the end, on which 
were half a dozen mon. The hall was tolerably full, and 
Lothair came in among the last. There were some children 
sitting on a form placed against the wall of the room, each 
with a bun which kept them quiet; the banner belonged 
to this school, and ’was theN banner of St. Joseph. 

A man dix5sscd like a priest, and known as Father 

I 
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O’Molloy, came forward. He was received with signs of 
mtLch sympathy, succeeded by complete silence. He ad- 
dressed them in a popular and animated style on the ad- 
vantages of education. They knew what that was, and 
then they cheered. Education taught them to know their 
rightsr But what was the use of knowing their rights 
unless they enforced them ? That was not to be done by 
prayer books but by something else, and something else 
wanted a subscription. 

This was the object of the meeting and the burthen of 
all the speeches which followed, and which were progres- 
sively more outspoken than the adroit introductory dis- 
course. The Saxon was denounced, sometimes with 
coarseness, but sometimes in terms of picturesque passion ; 
the vast and extending organisation of the brotherhood 
was enlarged on, the great results at band intimated ; the 
necessity of immediate exertion on the part of every in- 
dividual pressed with emphasis. All these views and re- 
marks received from the audience an encouraging response ; 
and when Lothair observed men going round with boxes, 
and heard the clink of coin, he felt very embarrassed as to 
what he should do when asked to contribute to a fund 
raised to stimulate and suj)port rebellion against bis Sove- 
reign, Ho regretted the rash restlessness which had in- 
volved him in such a position. 

The collectors approached Lothair, who was standing at 
the end of the room opposite to the platform, where the 
fipaco was not crowded. 

‘ I should like to speak to Father O’Molloy,’ said 
Lothair ; ‘ he is a priest and will understand my views.’ 

* He is a priest here,’ said one of the collectors with a 
sardonic laugh, * but I am glad to say you will not find his 
name in the directory . Father O’Molloyis on the platform 
and engaged.’ 

, *lf you want to speak to the Father, speak from where 
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you are/ said tho other collector. ‘Here, sileDce! a 
gentleman wants to address tho meeting.* 

And there was silence, and Lothair felt extremely em- 
barrassed, but he was not wanting, though it was the first 
time in his life that he had addressed a public meeting. 

‘Gentlemen,* said Lothair, ‘I really had no wish to 
intrude upon you ; all I desired was to speak to Father 
0*Molloy. I wished to tell him that it would have given 
me pleasure to subscribe to these schools. I am not a 
Roman Catholic, but I respect tho Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. But I can do nothing that will imply the slightest 
sanction of the opinions I have heard expressed this 

evening. For your own sakes ’ but here a yell arose 

which for ever drowned his voice. 

‘ A spy, a spy ! * was tho general exclamation. ‘Wo are 
betrayed ! Seize him ! Knock him over ! * and the whole 
meeting seemed to have turned tlieir backs on the platform 
and to be advancing on tho unfortunate Lothair. Two of 
the leaders on tho platform at tho same time leapt down 
from it, to direct as it were the enraged populace. 

But at this moment a man who had been in the lower 
part of the hall, in the vicinity of Lothair and standing 
alone, pushed forward, and by his gestures and general 
mien arrested somewhat the crowd, so that tho two leaders 
who leapt from the platform and bustled through the 
crowd came in contact with him. 

The stranger was evidently not of the class or country 
of the rest assembled. He had a military appearance, and 
spoke with a foreign accent when he said, ‘ This is no spy. 
Keep your people off.* 

‘ And who are you ? * enquired the leader thus addressed. 

‘ One accustomed to be obeyed,’ said the stranger. 

‘ You may be a spy yourself,* said the leader. 

‘ I will not undertake to say that there are no spies in this 
roomi’ said the stranger, * but this person is not one, and 

I a 
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anybody wLo touches this person will touch this person at 
his peril. Stand off, men! ’ And they stood oflFl The 
wave retreated backward, leaving the two leaders in front. 
A couple of hundred men, a moment before apparently full 
of furious passion and ready to take refuge in the violence 
of fear, were cowed by a single human being. 

‘Why, you are not afraid of one man ? * said the leaders, 
ashamed of {jheir following. ‘ Whatever betides, no one 
unknown shall leave this room, or it will bo Bow Street 
to-morrow morning.* 

‘Nevertheless,* said the stranger, ‘two unknown men 
will leave this room, and with general assent. If anyone 
touches this person or myself I will shoot him dead,* and 
lie drew out his revolver ; ‘ and as for the rest, look at that,’ 
he added, giving a paper to the loader of the Fenian Lodge, 
‘ and then give it me back again.* 

The leader of the Fenian Lodge glanced at the paper ; 
ho grew pale, then scarlet, folded the paper with great care 
and returned it reverentially to the stranger, then looking 
round to the assembly and waving his Laud he said, ‘ All 
right, the gentlemen are to go.* 

‘ Well, you have got out of a scrape, young sir,* said the 
stranger to Lothair when they had escaped from the hall. 

‘ And how can I express my gratitude to you ? ’ Lothair 
replied. 

‘Poh!’ said the stranger, ‘a mere affair of coinmon 
duty. Blit what surprises me is how you got your pass 
ticket.* 

Lothair told him all. 

‘ They manage their affah’s in general wonderfully close,* 
said the stranger, ‘ but I have no opinidn of them. I have 
just returned from Ireland, where I thought I would go 
and see what they really are after. I^o real business in 
them. Their treason Is a faizy tale, and their sedition a 
ehSd talking in its sleep.* 
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They walked together about half a mile, and then the 
stranger said, ‘ At the end of this \vc shall get into the City 
Road, and the land again of omnibus and public convey- 
ances, and I shall wish you good night/ 

‘ Rut it is distressing to me to part thus,' SEiid Lothair. 
‘ Pray let me call and pay my respects to my benefactor/ 

■ No claim to any such title,’ said the stranger ; ‘ I am 
always glad to be of use. I will not trouble you to call on 
me, for, frankly, I have no wish to increase the cii’clc of 
my acquaintance. So, good night j and as you seem to be 
fond of a little life, take my advice and never go about 
unarmed.* 


CHAPTER XXVTli. 

Tni-: Fenian adventure famished the distraction which 
Lotliair required. It broke that absorbing spell of senti- 
ment which is the delicious but enervating privilege of the 
youthful heart ; yet when Lothair woke in the morning 
from his well-earned slumbers, the charm returned, and ho 
fell at once into a reverie of Belmont, and a speculation 
when he might really pay his first visit tliero. Not to-day, 
that was clearly out of the question. They bad separated 
only yesterday, and yet it seemed an age, and the adven- 
ture of another world. There are moods of feeling which 
defy alike time and space. 

But on the morrow, Friday, he might venture to go. 
But then would to-morrow ever come ? It seemed impos- 
sible. How were the intorveiaing hours to pass ? The 
world, however, was not so void of resources as himself, 
and had already appropriated liis whole day. And, first, 
Monsignore Oatesby came to breakfast with him, talking of 
everything that was agreeable or interesting, but in reality 
bent on securing his presence at the impending ecclesiastical 
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oeremony of high import, where his goardiau was to 
officiate, and where the foundation was to be laid of the 
reconciliation of all Churches in the bosom of the true one. 
Then in the afternoon Lotliair had been long engaged to a 
match of pigeon-shooting, in which pastime Bertram ex- 
celled. It seemed there was to bo a most exciting sweep- 
stakes to-day, in which the flower of England were to 
compete ; Lothair among them, and for the first timo. 

This great exploit of arms was to be accomplished at the 
Castle in the Air, a fantastic villa near the banks of the 
Thames, belonging to the. Duke of Brecon. His Grace had 
been ofiended by the conduct or the comments of the outer 
world, which in his pastime had thwarted or displeased liira 
in the free life of Battersea. The Duke of Brecon was a 
gentleman easily oiFended, but not one of those who ever 
confined their sense of injury to mere words. Ho prided 
himself on ‘ putting down * any individual or body of men 
who chose to come into collision with him. And so in the 
present instance he formed a club of pigeon-shooters, aiid 
lent them his villa for their rendezvous and enjoyment. 
Tho society was exquisite, oxclusive, and greatly sought 
after. And the fine ladies, tempted of course by the beauty 
of the scene, honoured and inspired tho competing con- 
federates by their presence. 

The Castle in tho Air was a colossal thatched cottage, 
built by a favourite of King George the Fourth. It was 
full of mandarins and pagodas and green dragons, and 
papered with birds of many colours and with vast tails. 
The gardens were pretty, and the grounds park-like, with 
some noble cedars and sony^ huge walnut trees. 

The Duke of Brecon was rather below the middle size, 
but he had a singularly athletic frame not devoid of sym- 
metry. His head was well placed on liis broad shoulders, 
aad hm. micA was commanding. He was narrow-minded 
4aiii4>p2^judiced, but acuici and endowed with au unbending 
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will. He was aa eminent sportsman, and brave even to 
brutality. His boast was that he had succeeded in every 
thing ho had attempted, and ho would not admit tho 
possibility of future failure. Though still a very young 
man he had won tho Derby, training liis own horse ; and 
he successfully managed a fine stud m defiance of tho I’ing, 
whom it was one of the secret objects of his life to extirpate. 
Though his manner to men was peremptory, cold, and 
hard, he might bo described as popular, for there existed a 
superstitious belief in his judgment, and it was known that 
in some instances when ho had been consulted he had 
given more than advice. It could not bo said that ho was 
beloved, but he was feared and highly considered. Para- 
sites were necessary to him, though ho despised them. 

The Duke of Brecon was an avowed admirer of Ijady 
Oorisande, and was intimate with her family. Tho Duchess 
liked him much, and was often seen at ball or assembly on 
his arm. lie had such excellent principles, she said ; was 
BO straightforward, so true and firm. It was whispered 
that oven Lady Corisande had remarked that the Duke of 
Brecon was tho only young man of tho time who Lad 
‘ character.’ The truth is the Duke, though absolute and 
hard to men, could bo soft and deferential to women, and 
such an exception to a general disposition has a charm. 
It was said also that he had, when requisite, a bewitching 
smile. 

If there were any thing or any person in the world that 
Bt. Aldegonde hated more than another it was the Duke of 
Brecon. Why St. Aldegonde hated him was not very 
clear, for they had never crossed each other, nor were the 
reasons for his detestation, which he occasionally gave, 
entirely satisfactory : sometimes it was because tho Duke 
drove piebalds ; sometimes because he had a largo sum in 
the jEhxnds, which St. Aldegonde thought disgraceful for a 
Duke sometimes because he wore a particular hat, though, 
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with respect to this last allegation, it does not follow that 
St. Aldegondo was justified in his criticism, for in such 
matters St. Aldegonde was himself very deficient, and had 
once strolled up St. James’s Street with his dishevelled 
locks crowned with a wide-awake. Whatever might ho the 
cause, St. Aldegondo genei-ally wound up, ‘ I tell you what, 
Bertha, if Corisande marries that follow I have made up 
my mind to go to the Indian Ocean. It is a country I 
never have seen, and Pinto tells me you cannot do it well 
under five years.’ 

* I hope you will take me, Granville, with you,’ said Lady 
St. Aldegonde, 'because it is highly probable Covisando 
will marry the Duke ; mamma, you know, likes him so 
much.’ 

‘Why cannot Corisande many Carisbrooke,’ said St. 
Aldegonde, pouting ; ‘ he is a really good fellow, much 
better looking, and so far as land is concerned, which after 
all is the only thing, has as large an estate as the Duke.’ 

‘ Well, these things depend a little upon taste,’ said Lady 
St. Aldegonde. 

‘No, no, ’said St. Aldegonde; ‘ CoriMuido must marry 
Carisbrooke. Your father would not like my going to llio 
Indian Archipelago and not returning for five years, per- 
haps never returning. Why should Corisande break up 
our society ? Why are people so selfish ? I never could 
go to Brentham again if the Duke of Brecon is always to 
be there, giving his opinion, and being wbat yonr motlicr 
calls “straightforward.” I hate a straightforward fellow. 
As Pinto says, if every man ^vcrc straightforward in liis 
opinions, there would be ne conversation. The fun of talk 
is to find out what a man really thinks, and then contrast 
it with the enormous lies he has been telling all dinner, 
and, perhaps, all his life.’ 

It was a favourable day for the Castle in . the Air; 
enangh but not too much sun, and a gentle breeze. Some 
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pretty feet, not alone, were sauntering in the gardens, 
some pretty lips lingered in the rooms sipping tea ; but 
the mass of the fair visitors, marvellously attired, wore 
assembled at the scene of action, seated on chairs and in 
groups, which assumed something of the form of an am- 
phitheatre. There were many gentlemen in attendance on 
them, or independent spectators of the sport. The field 
was large, not less than forty competitors, and comprising 
many of the best shots in England. The struggle, there- 
fore, was long and ably maintained; but, as the end 
approached, it was evident that the contest would be 
betw^een Bertram, Lothair, and the Duke of Brecon. 

Lady St. Aldcgonde and Lady Montairy were there and 
their unmaiTicd sister. The married sisters Avero highly 
excited in favour of Iheir brother, but Lady Corisande said 
nothing. At last Bertram missed a bird, or rather his 
bird, which he had hit, escaped, and fell beyond the en- 
closure. Lothair was more successful, and it seemed that 
it might be a tie between him and the Duke. His Grace, 
when called, advanced with confident composure, and 
apparently killed both his birds, when, at this moment, a 
dog rushed forward and chased one of tlie mortally struck 
pigeons. The blue-rock, which was content to dio by the 
hand of a Duke, would not deign to be worried by a dog, 
and it frantically moved its expiring wings, scaled the 
paling, and died. So Lothair won the prize. 

‘Well,* said Lady Montairy to Lothair, ‘ as Bertram w as 
not to win I am glad it was you.* 

* And you will not congratulate me ? * said Lothair to 
Lady Corisande. 

She rather shook her head. ‘A tournament of doves,* 
she said. ‘ I would rather seo you all in the lists of 
Ashby.’ 

Lothair had to dine this day with one of the vanquished. 
This was Mr. Brancepoth, celebrated for his dinners, still 
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more for his guests. Mr. Brancepeth was a grave young 
man. It was supposed that he was always meditating 
over the arrangement of his menus, or the skilful moans 
by wliich he could assemble together the right persons to 
partake of them. Mr. Brancepeth had attained the highest 
celebrity in his peculiar career. To dine with Mr. Brance- 
peth was a social incident that was mentioned. Boyalty 
had consecrated his banquets, and a youth of note was 
scarcely a graduate of society who had not been his guest. 
There was one person however who, in this respect, 
had not taken his degree, and, as always happens under 
such circumstances, he was the individual on w’hom 
Mr. Brancepeth was most desirous to confer it; and this 
was St. Aldegondo. In vain !Mr. Brancepeth had approached 
him with vast cards of invitation to hecatombs, and with 
insinuating little notes to dinners sans fa^on; proposals 
which the presence of princes might almost construe into 
a command, or the presence of some one even more attrac- 
tive than princes must invest with irresistible charm. It 
was all in vain. ‘Not that I dislike Brancepeth,' said 
St. Aldcgonde ; ‘ I rather like him : I like a man who can 
do only one thing, but does that well. But then I hate 
dinners.' 

But the determined and the persevering need never 
despair of gaining their object in this world. And this 
very day, riding homo from the Castle in the Air, Mr. 
Brancepeth overtook St. Aldegondo, who was lounging 
about on a rough Scandinavian cob, as dishevelled as him- 
self, listless and groomless. After riding together for 
twenty minutes, St. Aldegondo informed Mr. Brancepeth, 
as was his general custom with his companions, that ho 
was bored to very extinction, and that he did not know 
what he should do with himself for the^ rest of the day. 
* If I could only get Pinto to go with me, I think I would 
nm dpffm to the Star and Garter or perhaps to Hampton 
Count.' 
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* Ton will not be able to get Pinto to-day/ said Mi*i 
Brancepetli, ‘ for he dines with me.’ 

‘ What an unlucky follow I am ! ’ exclaimed St. Alde- 
gonde, entirely to himself. ‘ I had made up my mind to 
dine with Pinto to-day.’ 

‘ And why should you not ? Why not meet Pinto at 
my house ? ’ 

‘ Well, that is not in my way,* said St. Aldegonde, but 
not in a decided tone. ‘ You know I do not like strangers, 
and crowds of Avinc- glasses, and what is called all the 
delicacies of the season.’ 

* You will meet no one that you do not know and like. It 

is a little dinner I made for ’ and he mentioned Lothair. 

‘ I like Lothair,’ said St. Aldegonde, dreamily. ‘ lie is a 
nice boy.’ 

‘ Well, you will have him and Pinto to yourself,’ 

The large fish languidly rose and swallowed the bait, 
and the exulting Mr. Brancepeth cantered off‘ to Hill 
Street to give the necessary instructions, 

Mr. Pinto was one of the marvels of English society ; 
the most sought after of all its members, though no one 
could toll you exactly why. He Avas a little oily Poitu- 
gucse, middle-aged, corpulent, and somcAvhat bald, Avith 
dai'k eyes of sympathy, not unmixed with humour. No 
one know who he was, and in a conntry the most scruti- 
nising as to personal details, no one enquired or cared to 
know. A quarter of a century ago an English noble had 
caught him in his travels, and brought him young to 
England, where ho had always remained. Prom the 
favourite of an individual he»had become the oracle of a 
circle, and then the idol of society. All this timo his 
manner remained unchanged. Ho was never at any time 
either humble or pretentious Instead of being a pai^asite, 
everybody flattered bim ; and instead of being a hanger-on 
of society, society hung on Pinto. 
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It must have been the combination of many pleasing 
qualities, rather than the possession of any commanding 
one, that created Lis influence. He certainly was not a 
wit, yet he was always gay, and always said things that 
made oblicr people merry. His conversation was sparkling, 
interesting, and fluent, yet it was observed he never gave 
an opinion on any subject and never told an anecdote. 
Indeed, lie would sometimes remark, when a man fell into 
his anccdotage it was a sign for him to retire from the 
world. And yet Pinto rarely opened his moutli without 
everybody being stricken with mirth. Ho had the art of 
viewing common things in a fanciful light, and the rare 
gift of raillery which flattered the self-love of those wkoin 
it seemed sportively not to S2)are. Sometimes tlioso wdio 
had passed a fascinating evening with Pinto would try to 
remember on the morrow what ho had said, and could recall 
nothing. IFc was not an intellectual Crmsus, but Ids 
pockets were full of sixpences. 

One of the ingi'edients of his social spoil was no doubt 
his manner, which was tranquil even when he W'as droll. 
He never laughed except with his eyes, and delivered 
himself of his most eccentric fancies iu an unctuous style, 
lie had a rare gift of mimicry, which he used with extrorno 
reserve, and therefore was proportionately eflbctive when 
displayed. Add to all this, a sweet voice, a soft hand, and 
a disposition botli soft and sweet, like Lis own Azores. It 
was understood that Pinto was easy in his circumstances, 
though no oue knew where these circumstances were. 
His equipage was worthy of bis position, and in his little 
house in May Fair he sometimes gave a dinner to a fine 
lady, wdio was as proud of the event as the Queen of Sheba 
of her visit to Solomon the Great, 

When St. Aldegqnde arrived in Hill Str.cot, and slouched 
into the saloon with as uncouth and graceless a general 
mien m a handsome and naturally gracefiil man could 
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contrive to present, his keen though listless ghince at once 
revealed to him that ho was, as ho described it at dinner 
to Hugo Bohun, in a social jungle, in which there was a 
great herd of animals that he particularly disliked, namely, 
what he entitled ‘ swells.’ The sjcowl on his distressed 
countenance at first intimated a retreat ; but after a survey, 
courteous to his host and speaking kindly to Lothair as ho 
passed on, he made a rush to Mr. Pinto, and, cordially 
embracing him, said, ‘ IMind wc sit together.* 

The dinner was not a failure, though an exception to the 
polished ceremony of the normal Brancepeth banquet. The 
host headed liis table, with the Duke of Brecon on his 
right and Lothair on his left hand, and ‘ swells ’ of calibre 
in their vicinity ; but St. Aldogondo sat far away, next to 
Mr. Pinto, and Hugo Bohun on the other side of that 
gentleman. Hugo Bohun loved swells, but ho loved St. 
Aldegonde more. Tlio general conversation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Brancepeth did not flag : they talked of 
the sport of the morning, and then, by association of ideas, 
of every other sport. And then fi*om tlic sports of England 
they ranged to the sports of every oilier country. There 
were several tliore who had caught salmon in Norway and 
killed tigers in Bengal, and visited those countries only for 
that purpose. And then they talked of horses, and then 
they talked of women. 

Lothair was rather silent ; for in this society of ancients, 
tlie youngest of whom was perhaps not less than five-and- 
twenty, and some with nearly a lustre added to that 
mature period, he felt the awkward modesty of a freshman. 
The Duke of Brecon talked much, but never at length. 
He decided everything, at least to his own satisfaction ; 
and if his opinion were challenged, remained unshaken, 
and did not conceal it. 

All this time a different scene was enacting at the other 
of the table. St. Aldogondo, with his back turned to 
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his other neighbour, huug upon the accents of Mr. Pinto, 
and Hugo Bohun imitated St. Aldegonde. What Mr, 
Pinto said or was saying was quite mandible, for ho always 
spoke low, and in the present case ho w'as invisible, like an 
ortolan smothered in vineleaves ; but every now and then 
St, Aldegonde broke into a frightful shout, and Hugo 
Bohun tittered immensely. Then St. Aldegonde, throwing 
himself back in his chair, and talking to himself or tho 
ceiling, would exclaim, ‘Best thing I ever heard,’ while 
Hugo nodded sympathy with a beaming smile. 

The swells now and then paused in their conversation 
and glanced at the scene of disturbance, 

* They seem highly amused there,’ said Mr. Brancepeth, 
* I wish they would pass it on.’ 

‘ I think St. Aldegonde^ said the Duke of Brecon, ‘ is 
tho least conventional man of my acquaintance.’ 

Notwithstanding this stern sneer, a practised general 
lOce Mr. Brancepeth felt he had won the day. All his 
guests would disperse and tell the world that they had 
dined with him and met St. Aldegonde, and fo-morrow 
there would be a blazoned paragraph ii\ the journals com- 
memorating the event, and written as if by a herald. 
What did a little disturb his hospitable miud was that 
St. Aldegonde literally tasted nothing. He did not care 
so much for his occasionally leaning on tho table with 
both his elbows, but that he should pass by every dish was 
distressing. So Mr. Brancepeth whispered to his own 
valet, a fine gentleman, who stood by his master’s chair 
and attended on no one elso except, when requisite, his 
master’s immediate neighbour, and desired him to suggest 
to St. Aldegonde whether the side table might not provide, 
ujEider ihe difficulties, some sustenance. St. Aldegonde 
seemed quite gratified by tho attention, and said he should 
like to have some cold meat. Now that was the only 
the side table, bounteous as was its disposition, 
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could not provide. All the joints of the season were 
named in vain, and pies and preparations of many climes. 
But nothing would satisfy St. Aldegonde but cold meat. 

‘ Well, now I shall begin my dinner,’ he said to Pinto, 
when he was at length served. ‘ What surprises me most 
in you is your English. There is not a man who speaks 
such good English as you do.’ 

‘English is an expressive language,’ said Mr. Pinto, 
* but not difiicult to master. Its range is limited. It con- 
sists, as far as I can observe, of four words : “ nice,” 
“jolly/’ “charming,” and “bore;” and some grammarians 
add “ fond.” ’ 

When the guests rose and returned to the saloon, St. 
Aldegonde was in high spirits, and talked to every one, 
even to the Duke of Brecon, whom ho considerately re- 
minded of his defeat in the morning, adding that from 
what ho had seen of his Grace’s guns ho had no opinion of 
them, and that he did not believe that breech-loaders 
suited pigeon-shooting. 

Finally, when ho bade farewell to his host, St. Aldegonde 
assured him that he ‘ never in his life made so good a 
dinner, and that Pinto had never been so rich.’ 

W hen the party broke up, the majority of the guests 
went, sooner or later, to a hall that was given this evening 
by Lady St. Jerome. Others, who never went to balls, 
looked forward with refined satisfaction to a night of 
unbroken tobacco. St. Aldegonde went to play whist at 
the house of a lady who lived out of town. ‘ I like the 
drive home,’ he said ; ‘ the morning air is so refreshing 
when one has lost one’s money. ^ 

A ball at St. Jerome House was a rare event, but one 
highly appreciated. It was a grand mansion, with a real 
finite of state apartments, including a genuine ball-room in 
the Venetian style, and lighted with chandeliers of rock 
cxystal. Lady St. Jerome was a woman of taste and 
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splendour and romance, wlio could do justico to tlio scene 
and occasion. Even Lord St. Jerome, quiet as he seemed, 
in these matters was popuhir with young men. It was 
'known that Lord St. Jerome gave at his ball suppers the 
same champagne that he gave at his dinners, and that w'as 
of the highest class : in short, a patriot. AV'e talk with 
wondering execration of the great poisoners of past ages, 
the Borgias, the inventor of aqua tofana, and the amiable 
Mai'chionosb de Bnnvilliers ; but Pinto 'was of opinion 
that there 'wore more social poisoners about in the present 
day than in the darkest and the most demoralised periods, 
and then none of tliem arc punished ; which is so strange, 
he would add, as they are all found out. 

Lady St. Jerome received Lothair, as Pinto said, with 
extreme unction. She looked in his eyes, slic retained his 
hand, she said that what she had heard had made her so 
happy. And then, when he was retiring, slio beckoned 
him back and said she must have some tea, and, taking his 
arm, they walked aw^ay together. ‘ I have so much to tell 
you,’ she said, ‘ and everything is so intci'c sting. 1 think 
we are on the eve of great events. The Monsigiioro told 
me your heart was with us. It must 'bo. They are your 
own thoughts, your owm wishes. Wo are realising your 
own ideal. I think next Sunday will be remembered as a 
great day in English history ; the common cement of a 
movement that may save everything. The Monsignore, 1 
know, has told you all.’ 

Not exactly ; the Oxford visit had deranged a little the 
plans of the Monsignore, but he had partially communicated 
the vast scheme. It seem 5 there was a new society to bo 
. instituted for the restoration of Christendom. Tlie change 
pf name from Christendom to Europe had proved a failure 
and a disastrous one. ‘ And what wonder P ' said Lady 
St. Jerome. ‘ Europe is not even a quarter of the globe, as 
the philosophers pretended it was. Thei’o is already a 
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fifth division, and probably thero will bo many moro asi 
the philosophers announce it impossible.* The Cardinal 
was to inaugurate the institution on Sunday next at the 
Jesuits’ Church by one of his celebrated gornions. It was 
to be a function of the highest class. All the faithful of 
consideration were to attend, but the attendance was not 
to bo limited to the faithful. Every sin core adherent of 
Church prineijiles who was in a state of prayer and prepa- 
ration was solicited to be present and join in the holy and 
common work of restoring to the Divine Master liis king- 
dom npon earth with its rightful name. 

It vras a brilliant ball. All the * nice* people in London 
were thcj’c. All the young men who now will never go to 
balls were present. This was from respect to the high 
character of Lord St. Jerome. Chiro Arundel looked 
divine, dressed in a wondrous white robe garlanded with 
violets, just andved from Paris, a present from her god- 
mother the Duchess of Lorrain-Schulenbourg. On her 
head a violet WTcatb, deep and radiant as her eyes, and 
which admirably contrasted with her dark golden brown 
hair, 

Lothair danced with her and never admired her more. 
Her manner towards him was changed. It was attractive, 
even alluring. She smiled on him, sho addressed him in 
tones of sympathy, even of tenderness. She seemed in- 
terested in all he was doing, sho flattered him by a mode 
which is said to bo irresistible to a man, by talking of 
himself. When the dance had finished ho offered to attend 
her to the tea-room. She accepted the invitation oven 
with cordiality. • 

‘ I think I must have some tea/ sho said, ‘ and I like to 
go with my kinsman.* 

Just before supper was announced, Lady St. Jerome 
told Lothair, to his surprise, that he was to attend Miss 
Arundel tp the great ceremony. ‘ It is Clare’s ball,' saiW 
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Lady St. Jerome, * given in her honour, and you axo to 
take care of her.’ 

‘I am moro than honoured/ said Lothair. ‘But does 
Miss Arundel wish it ? for, to tell you the truth, I thought 
I had rather abused her indulgence this evening/ 

‘ Of course she wishes i^* said Lady St. Jerome. ‘ Who 
should lead her out on such an occasion, her own ball, than 
the nearest and dearest relation she has in the woi^ld ex- 
cept ourselves P * 

Lothair made no reply to this unanswerable logic, but 
was as surprised as he was gratified. He recalled the 
hour when the kinship was at the best but coldly recog- 
nised, the inscrutable haughtiness, even distrust, with 
which Miss Arundel listened to the exposition of his views 
and feelings, and the contrast which her past mood pre- 
sented to her present brilliant sympathy and cordial 
greeting. But be yielded to the magic of the flowing 
hour. Miss Arundel seemed indeed quite a changed being 
to-nigbt, full of vivacity, fancy, feeling, almost fun. She 
was witty and humorous and joyous find fascinating. As 
he fed her with cates as delicate as .her lips, and manu- 
factured for her dainty beverages which would not outrage 
their purity, Lothair at last could not re&ain from inti- 
mating his sense of her unusual but charming joyousnoss. 

‘Ho,’ she said, turning round with animation, ‘my 
natural disposition, always repressed because I have felt 
overwhelmed by the desolation of the world. But now I 
have hope; I have more than hope, I have joy. I feel 
sure this idea of the restoration of Christendom comes from 
Heaven. It has restored mo to myself, and has given 
mo a sense of happiness in this life which I never could 
oontamplate. But what is the climax of my joy is, that 
yots, after all my. own blood, and one in whose career I 
have ever fblt the deepest interest, should be ordained to 
m it were, the first stone of this temple of divine love/ 
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It was break of day when Lothair jurn])ed iuio his 
brougham. ‘ Thank heavens/ ho exclaimed, ‘ it is at last 
Friday ! * 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Theeb is something very pleasant in a summer suburban 
ride in the valley of the Thames. London transforms 
itself into busrtling Knightsbridgo and airy Brompton 
brightly and graceftdly, lingers cheerfully in the long, 
miscellaneous, woU-watered King’s Road, and only says 
farewell when you como to an abounding river and a pic- 
turesque bridge. The boats wore bright upon the waters 
when Lothair crossed it, and his dark chesimt barb, 
proud of its resplendent form, curvetted with joy when 
it reached a green common, studded occasionally with 
a group of pines and weU-bedecked with gorse. After 
this he pursued the public road for a couple of miles until 
he observed on his left hand a gate on which was written 
‘ private road,* and hero ho stopped. The gate was locked, 
but when Lothair assured the keeper that ho was about to 
visit Belmont, ho was permitted to enter. 

He entered a green and mnding lane, fringed with tall 
elms and dim with fragrant shade, and after proceeding 
about half a mile come to a long low-built lodge with a 
thatched and shelving roof and surrounded by a rustic 
colonnade covered with honeysuckle. Passing through the 
gate at hand, he found himself in a road winding through 
gently undulating banks of exquisite turf studded with 
rare shrubs and occasional!/ rarer trees. Suddenly the 
confined scene expanded: wide lawns spread out before 
him, shadowed with tho dark forms of many Imge cedars 
and blazing with flower-beds of every hue. The house 
yvm also apparent, a stately mansion of hewn stone^ with 
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wings and a portico of Corinthian columns, and ])acked by 
deep woods. 

This was Belmont, built by a favourite Minister of State 
to whom a grateful and gracious sovereign had granted a 
slice of a royal park whereon to raise a palace and a garden 
and Snd occasionally Tusculan i*eposo. 

TJio lady of the mansion was at home, and though 
Lothair was quite prepared for this his heart beat. The inner 
hall >vas of noble propoHion, and there were ranged in it 
many Roman busts and some ancient slabs and altars of 
marble. These had been collected some century ago by 
the Minister; but what iminediaicly struck tlic 030 of 
Lothair were two statues by an American artist, and both 
of fame, the Sibyl and the Cleopatra. Ho Jiad heard of 
these, but had never seen them, and could not refrain from 
lingering a moment to gaze upon their in3"stical and fas- 
cinating beauty. 

He proceeded through two spacious and lofty chambers, 
of which it was evident the fumitnro was now. It was 
luxurious and rich and full of taste, hut there was no at- 
tempt to recall the past in the details: no cabinets and 
clocks of French kings or tables of French queens, no 
chairs of Venetian senators, no candelabra that had illu- 
mined Doges of Genoa, no ancient porcelain of rare 
schools and ivory carvings and choice enamels. The walls 
were hung with masterpieces of modern art, chiefly of the 
French school, Ingres and Dclaroclio and Schofibr. 

The last saloon led into a room of smaller dimensions 
opening on the garden, and which Lothair at flrst thought 
must be a fernery it seemed so full of choice and expand- 
ing specimens of that beautiful and multiform plant ; but 
when his eye had become a little accustomed to the scene 
and to the order , of the groups, he perceived they were 
only the refreshing and profuse ornamehts of a regularly 
furnished and inhabited apartments There was a table 
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rov creel with writing materials and books and some nrnsic. 
A ebair before the table was so placed as if some one bad 
only recently quitted it, a book being open but turned upon 
its faco Avith an ivory cutter by its side. It Avould seem 
that the dweller in the chamber might not bo far distant. 
The servant iimted Lothair to be seated, and saying that 
Mrs. Campian must bo in the garden, proceeded to inform 
his mistress of the arrival of a guest. 

The room opened on a terrace adorned with statues and 
orange trees, and descending gently into a garden in the 
Italian style, in the centre of whicli was a marble fountain 
of many figures. The grounds Averc not extensive, but they 
Avere only separated from the royal 2:)ark by a wire fence, 
so that the scene seemed alike rich and illimitable. On 
the boundary was a summerhouse in the shape of a classic 
temple, one of those pavilions of pleasure which nobles 
loved to raise in the last century. 

As Lothair beheld the scene Avitli gratification, the ser- 
vant reappeared on the sh'ps of the terrace and invited 
him to descend. Guiding him through the garden, the 
servant retired as Lothair recognised Mrs. Campian a2^- 
proaching them. 

She gave her hand to Lothair and welcomed him 
cordially but with serenity. They mutually exchanged 
hopes that their return to town had been agreeable. Lothair 
could not refrain from expressing how pleased he was with 
Belmont. 

* I am glad you approve of our hired home,* said Theo- 
dora ; ‘I think Ave were fortunate in finding one that suits 
our tastes and habits. Wo love pictures and statues and 
trees and flowers, and yet me loA^e our friends, and our 
friends arc people who live in cities.’ 

* I think I saw two statues to-day of which I have often 
heard,’ said Lothair. 

‘ The Sibyl and Cleopatra ? Yes, Colonel Campian to 
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rather proud of possessing them. He collects only modem 
art, for which I believe there is a great future, though 
some of our friends think it is yet in its cradle/ 

‘ I am very sorry to say,* said Lothair, ‘ that I know very 
little about art, or indeed anything 6lso, but I admire what 
is beautiful. I know something about architecture, at 
least church architecture.* 

‘We]], religion has produced sonio of our nnest build- 
ings,* said Theodora ; ‘ there is no question of that ; and as 
long as they are adapted to what takes place in them they 
are admirable. The fault I find in modem churches in tliis 
country is, that there is little relation between the cere- 
monies and the structure. Nobody seems now conscious 
that every true architectural form has a purpose. But I 
think the climax of confused ideas is capped when dissent- 
ing chapels are built like cathedrals.* 

‘ Ah ! to build a cathedral,* exclaimed Lothair, ‘ that is 
a great enterprise. I wish I might show you some day 
some drawings I have of a projected cathedral.* 

‘ A projected cathedral ! * said Theodora. ‘ Well, I must 
confess to you I never could comprehend the idea of a 
Protestant cathedral.* 

‘ But I am not quite sure,* said Lothair blushing and 
agitated, ‘ that it will be a Protestant cathedral. I have 
not made up my mind about that.* 

Theodora glanced at him, unobserved, with her won- 
dorfiil grey eyes ; a sort of snpcrnatural light seemed to 
shoot from beneath their long dark lashes and read his 
inmost nature. They sere all this time returning, as she 
had suggested, to the noijse. jRathei* suddenly she said, 
* By the bye, as you are so fond of art, I ought to have 
asked you whether you would like to see a work by the 
sod^top of Cleopatra which arrived when we were at 
Oxford. We have placed it on a pedestal in the temple. 
It is the Cemns of Freedom. I may say 1 was assist- 
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ing at its inauguration when your name was announced 
to me.’ 

Lothair caught at this proposal, and they turned and 
approached the temple. Some workmen were leaving the 
building as they entered, and one or two lingered. 

Upon a podestal of porphyry rose the statue of a female 
in marble. Though veiled with drapery wliich might have 
become tho Goddess of Modesty, admirable art permitted 
the contour of the perfect form to bo traced. The feet 
wei*e without sandals, and the undulating breadth of one 
shoulder, where the drapery was festooned, remained un- 
covered. One expected with such a shape some divine 
visage. That was not wanting ; but humanity was asserted 
in tho transcendent brow, which beamed with sublime 
thought and profound enthusiasm. 

Some would have sighed that such beings could only bo 
pictured in a poet’s or an artist’s dream, but Lothair felt 
that what he beheld with rapture was no ideal crea- 
tion, and that ho was in the presence of the inspiring 
original. 

* It is too like ! ’ he murmured. 

‘ It is the most successful recurrence to the true princii^les 
of art in modem sculpture,’ said a gentleman on his right 
hand. 

This person was a young man, though more than ten 
years older than Lothair. His appearance was striking. 
Above the middle height, his form, athletic though lithe 
and symmetrical, was crowned by a countenance aquiline 
but delicate, and £c^m many circumstances of a remarkable 
radiancy. The lustre of his copiplftxion, the fire of his eye, 
and his chesnut hair in prgfuse curls, contributed much 
to this dazzling effect. A thick but small moustache did 
not conceal hia curved lip or tho scornful pride of his dis- 
tended nostril, an'd his beard, close but not long, did not 
veil the singular beauty of hia mouth. It was an arrogant 
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face, daring and vivacious, yet weighted with an cypres- 
Bion of deep and haughty thought. 

Tho costume of this gentleman was rich and picturesque 
Such extravagance of form and colour is sometimes en- 
countered in tho adventurous toilette of a country house, 
but rarely experienced in what might still be looked upon 
as a morning visit in tho metropolis. 

‘You know Mr. Pheebus?* asked a low clear voice, 
and turning round Loth air w'as presented to a person so 
famous that even Loth air had heard of him. 

Mr. Phoobus was the most successful, not to say the 
most eminent, painter of the age. He was the descendant 
of a noble fimily of Gascony that had emigrated to England 
from France in the reign of Louis XLV. Unquestionably 
they had mixed their blood freqnenlly dining tho interval 
and the vicissitudes of their various life; but in Gaston 
Phoebus nature, as is sometimes her wont, had chosen to 
reproduce exactly the original type. Ho was tho Gascon 
noble of the sixteenth century, with all his brilliancy, 
bmvery, and boastfulness, equally vain, arrogant, and 
eccentric, accomplished in all the daring or the graceful 
pursuits of man, yet nursed in Iho ' philosophy of our 
times. 

* It is presumption in my talking about such things, 
said Lothair ; ‘ but might I venture to ask what you may 
consider the true principles of art ? ’ 

* Aryan principles,' said Mr. Plioobus ; ‘not merely tho 
study of natui*c, but of beautiful nature ; the art of design 
in a country inhabited by a firstrato race, and where tho 
laws, the manners, the customs, are calculated to maintain 
tho lioalth and beauty of a firstrato race. In a greater or 
less* degree, these conditions obtained from the ago of 
Pericles to the ago of Hadrian in pure Ar3’’an commu- 
nities, but Semitism began then to prevail, and ultimately 
triumphed, Semitism has destroyed art; it taught man 
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to dcspiBc his own bod}^ and tlio essence of art is to 
honour the human frame.* 

‘ I am afraid I ought not to talk about such things,’ said 
Lothair ; ‘ but if by Semitism yon mean religion, surely the 
Italian painters inspired by Semitism did sometliing.* 

‘ Great things,’ said Mr, Phoebus ; ‘ some of the greatest. 
Semitism gave them subjects, but the Kcnaissanco gave 
them Aryan art, and it gave that art to a purely Aryan race. 
But Semitism rallied in the shape of fJlic Reformation, and 
swept all away. When Leo the Tenth was Pope, popery 
was pagan ; popeiy is now Christian and art is extinct.’ 

‘ I cannot enter into such controversies,* said Lothair. 
‘ Every day I feel, more and more, I am extremely igno- 
rant.’ 

Do not regret it,’ said AL*. Phoebns. * What yon call 
ignorance is your strength. By ignorance you mean a 
want of knowledge of books. Books are fatal ; they are 
the curse of the human race. Nino- tenths of existing 
books are nonsense, and the clever books are the rcfutatio7i 
of that nonsense. The greatest misfortune that ever befell 
man was the invention of printing. Printing has de- 
stroyed education. 'Art is a groat thing, and Science is 
a groat thing ; hnt all that art and science can reveal can 
be tanglit by man and by bis attributes : his voice, his 
hand, his eye. The essence of education is the education 
of the body. Beauty and health are the chief sources 
of happiness. Men should live in the air ; their exer- 
cises should be regular, varied, scientific. To render bis 
body strong and supple is the first duty of man. He 
should developo and completely ^master the whole muscular 
system. What I adniiro in the order to which you belong 
is that they do live in the air, that they excel in athletic 
sports ; that they can only speak one language ; and that 
they never read, * This is not a complete education, but it 
is the highest education since the Greek.* 
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* What you say 1 feel encouraging/ said Lothair, repres- 
sing a smile, ‘ for I myself live very much in the air, and 
am fond of all sports ; but I confess I am often ashamed of 
being so poor a linguist, and was seriously thinking that I 
ought to read/ 

‘No doubt every man should combine an intellectual 
with a physical training,* replied Mr. Phoebus; ‘but the 
popular conception of the means is radically wrong. Youth 
should attend lectures on art and science by the most 
illustrious professors, and should converse together after- 
wards on what they have heard. They should learn to 
talk ; it is a rare accomplishment, and extremely healthy. 
They should have music always at their meals. The 
theatre, entirely remodelled and reformed, and under a 
minister of state, should bo an impoitant element of educfu. 
tion. I should not object to the recitation of lyric poetry. 
That is enough. I would not have a book in the house, or 
even see a newspaper,* 

‘ These are Aryan principles ? * said Lothair. 

‘ They are,* said Mr. Phoebus ; ‘ and of such principles, I 
believe, a great revival is at hand. Wo shall both live to 
see another Renaissance * 

‘And our artist here,* said Lothair, pointing to the 
statue, ' you are of opinion that he is asserting these 
principles ? * 

‘Yes *, because he has produced the Aryan form by 
studying the Aryan fortn, Phidias never had a finer 
model, and he has not been unequal to it 

‘ I fancied,’ said Lothair in a lower and enquiring tone, 
though Mrs. Gampian bad^ some time before glided out of 
the pavilion and was giving directions to the workmen, 
‘ I fancied I bad heard that Mrs. Gampian was a Roman.* 

‘ The Romans were Greeks,* said Mr. Phoebus, * and in 
this instance the Phidian type came out*. It has not been 
thrown away. I believe Theodora has inspired as many 
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painters and scalpiors as any Aryan goddess. I look upon 
her as such, for I know nothing more divine.’ 

‘ I fear the Phidian type is very rare,’ said Lothair. 

‘ In nature and in art there must always be surpassing 
instances,’ said Mr. Phoebus. ‘ It is a law, and a wise one ; 
but, depend upon it, so strong and perfect a type as the 
original Aryan must be yet abundant among the millions, 
and may be developed. But for this you want groat 
changes in your laws. It is the first duty of a stato to 
attend to the frame and health of the subject. The Spar- 
tans understood this. They permitted no marriage the 
probable consequences of which might bo a feeble progeny; 
they even took measures to secure a vigorous one. The 
Homans doomed the deformed to immediate destruction. 
The union of the races concerns the welfare of the com- 
monwealth much too nearly to be entrusted to individual 
arrangement. The fate of a nation will ultimately depend 
upon the strength and health of the population. Both 
Franco and England should look to this ; they have cause. 
As for our mighty engines of war in the hands of a puny 
race, it will bo the old story of the lower empire and the 
Greek fire. Laws should be passed to secure all this, and 
some day they will be. But nothing can bo done until the 
Aryan races are extricated from Semitism.’ 


CHAPTEH XXX. 

Lothair returned to town in & not altogether satisfactory 
state of mind. Ho was ntft serene dr content. On the 
contrary, he was rather agitated and perplexed. Ho could 
not say he regretted his visit. He had seen her, and he 
had seen her to gpreat advantage. He had seen much too 
that was pleasing, and had heard also many things that, if 
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not pleasing, were certainly full of interest. And yet, 
when ho cantered hack over the common, the world some- 
how did not seem to him so bright and exhilarating as in 
the ambling morn. Was it because she was not alone ? 
And yet why should he expect she should be alone ? Sho 
had many friends, and she was as accessible to them as to 
himself. And yet a conversation with her, as in tlie gardens 
of Blenheim, would have been delightful, and ho had rather 
counted on it. Nevertheless, it was a great thing to know 
men like Mr. Phoebus, and liear their views on the nature 
of tilings. liotliair was very young, and was more thonght- 
ful than studious. His education hitherto had been, ac- 
cording to Mr. Phoebus, on the right principle, and cliiefly 
in the open air ; but ho was intelligent and susceptible, 
and in the atmosphere of Oxford, now stirred with many 
thoughts, ho had imbibed some particles of knowledge 
respecting the primaeval races which had permitted him to 
follow the conversation of Mr. Phoebus not absolutely in a 
state of hopeless perplexity. He doi;Crnuned to confer with 
Father Coleman on tlic Aiyan race and the genius ot 
Semitism. As ho returned through the park, lie observed 
the Duchess and Lady Corisande in their barouche, resting 
for a moment in the shade, with Lord Carisbrooko on one 
side and the Duke of Brecon on the other. 

As he was dressing for dinner, constantly brooding on 
one thought, the cause of his feeling of disappointment 
occurred to him. Ho had hoped in this visit to have 
established some basis of intimacy, and to have ascertained 
his prospect and his means of occasionally seeing her. But 
ho had done nothing of the kind. He could not well call 
again at Belmont under a week, but even then Mr, Phoebus 
or some one else naight be there. The world seemed dark. 
He wished he had never gone to Oxford. However a man 
may plan his life ho is the creature of circumstances. The 
unforeseen happens and upsets evcTything. We are mere 
puppets. ^ 
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He sat next to an agreeable woman at diiiucr, wlio gava 
him an interesting account of a now singer slio bad beard 
ilio nigbt before at tbe Opera ; a fair Scandinavian, fresb 
as a lily and sweet as a nightingale. 

‘ I was resolved to go and hear her,’ said tbo lady ; ‘ my 
sister Ecodorc, at Pans, bad wiittcn to me so inucli about 
her. Do you know, I havo never been to tbo Opera for an 
ago ! That alone was quite a treat to rne. 1 never go to 
tbo Opera, nor to the i)lay, nor to anything else. Society 
has become so large and so exacting, that I have found out 
one never gets any amusement.’ 

‘Do you know, I never was at ilic Opera,’ said Lotbair. 

‘ I am not at all surprised ; and when you go (which I 
suppose you will some day), what will most strike you is, 
that you will not see a single person you ever saw in 3 "our 
life.’ 

‘ Strange ! * 

‘ Yes ; it shows what a mass of wealth and taste and 
relincmont there is in this wonderful metropolis of ours, 
quite irrespective of the circles in which wo move, and 
which wo onco thought entirely engrossed them.’ 

After the ladies had retired, Bertram, who dined at the 
same house, moved up to him ; and Hugo Bohun came 
over and took tho vacant seat on his other side. 

‘ What havo you been doing with yourself ? ’ said lingo, 
‘ We have not seen you for a week.’ 

‘ I went down to Oxford about some horses,’ said 
Lotbair. 

‘ Fancy going down to Oxford about some horses in the 
heart of the season,* said Hugo. « ‘ I believe you are selling 
us, and that, as the “ Scorpioa” announces, you are going 
to be married.’ 

‘ To whom ? ’ said Lotbair. 

*Ah ! that is tlio point. It is a dark horse at present^ 
and we want you to tell us.’ 
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‘ Wliy do not you marry, Hugo ? ’ said Bertram. 

‘I respect the institution,' said Hugo, ‘which is ad- 
mitting something in these days; and I have always 
thought that eveiy woman should marry, and no man.’ 

* It makes a woman and it mars a man, you think ? ’ said 
Lothair. 

‘ But I do not exactly see how your view would work 
practically.’ said Bertram. 

‘Well, my view is a social problem,’ said Hugo, ‘and 
social problems are the fashion at present. It would bo 
solved through the exceptions, which prove the principle. 
In the first place, there are your swells who cannot avoid 
the halter : you aro booked when you are born ; and then 
there are moderate men like myself, who have their weak 
moments. I would not answer for myself if I could find 
an affectionate family with good shooting and firstrato 
claret.’ 

‘There must be many families with such conditions,’ 
said Lothair. 

Hugo shook Ids head. ‘You try. Sometimes the wdno 
is good and the shooting bad; sometimes the reverse; 
sometimes both are excellent, but then the tempers and the 
manners are equally detestable.’ 

‘ I voto wo three do something fo-niorrow,’ said Bertram. 

‘ What shall it be ? ’ said Hugo. 

‘ I vote we row down to Richmond at sunset and dine, 
and then drive our teams up by moonlight. What say you, 
Lothair ? ’ 

‘ I cannot, I am engaged. I am engaged to go to the 
Opera.* • 

‘ Fancy going to the Opera in this sweltering weather ! * 
exclaimed Bertram. 

* He must be going to be married,’ said Hugo, 

And yet on the following evening, though the weather 
was quite as sultry and he was not going to be married, to 
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iho Opera Lothair went. While the agreeable lady the 
day before was dilating at dinner on this once famous 
entertainment, Lothair remembered that a certain person 
went there every Saturday evening, and ho resolved that 
he should at least have the satisfaction of seeing her. 

It was altogether a new scene for Lothair, and being 
much affected by music he found the general influence so 
fascinating that some little time elapsed before he was 
sufficiently master of himself to recur to the principal 
purpose of his presence. His box was on the first tier, 
whore ho could observe very generally and yet himself bo 
sufficiently screened. As an astronomer surveys the starry 
lieavena until his searching sight roaches the desired planet, 
so Lothair’s scrutinising vision wandered till his eye at 
length lighted on tho wished-for orb. In the circle above 
his own, opposite to him but ncjirer tho stage, ho recog- 
nised tho Campians. She had a star upon her forehead, as 
when ho first met her some six months ago ; it scorned an age. 

Now what should he do ? He was quite unlearned in 
the social habits of an opera-house. He was not aware 
that he had tho privilege of paying tho lady a visit in her 
box, and had he been so, he was really so shy in little 
things that he never could have summoned resolution to 
open the door of his own box and request an attendant to 
show him that of Mrs. Campian. He had contrived to get 
to the Opera for tho first time in his life, and the effort 
seemed to have exhausted his social enterprise. So he re- 
mained still, with his glass fixed very constantly on Mrs. 
Campian, and occasionally giving himself up to the scene. 
Tho performance did not sustain the first impression. 
There were rival prima-donna%, and they indulged in cqni- 
petitive screams : the choruses were coarse, and the 
orchestra much too noisy. But the ajidience were ab- 
sorbed or enthusiastic. We may be a musical nation, but 
our taste would seem to require some refinement. 
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Tliero ^vas a stir in Mrs. Campian’s box ; a gontleman 
entered and seated himself. Lotliair conclndod he was an 
invited guest, and envied liim. In about a quarter of an 
hour the gentleman bowed and retired, and another person 
came in, and one whom Lothair recognised as a young man 
who had been sitting during the first Jict in a stall beneath 
him. The ^stem of paying visits at the Opera then flashed 
upon liis intelligence, as some discovery in science upon a 
painful observer. Why should lie not pay a visit too ? But 
how to do it ? At last ho was bold enough to open the 
door of his own box and go forth, but he could find no 
attendant, and some persons passing his open door, and 
nearly appropriating his lodge, in a fit of that nervous 
embarrassment which attends inexperience in little things, 
ho secured his rights by returning baffled to his post. 

Thci*e bad boon a change in Mrs. Campifin’s box in the 
interval. Colonel Campian had quitted it, and Mr. Pheobus 
occupied his place. Whether it were disappointment at 
his own failure or some other cause, Lothair felt annoyed. 
Ifo was liot and cold by tui’ns ; felt awkward and blun- 
dering ; fancied people were looking at him ; that in some 
inexplicable sense ho was ridiculous; wished ho had never 
gone to the Opera, 

As time, and considerable time, elapsed, he became even 
miserable. Mr. Pho-bus never moved, and ]Mrs. Campian 
frequently converst'd with him. More than one visitor had 
in the interval paid their respects to tho lady, but Mr. 
Pheobus never moved. Tliey did not stay, perhaps because 
Mr. Pheobus never moved. 

Lothair never liked thaUfellow from tho first. Sympathy 
and antipathy share our being as day and darkness share 
our lives. Lothair had felt an antipathy for Mr. Phoebus 
the moment he saw him. He had arrived at Belmont 
yesterday before Lothair, and he hod ontstayed him. These 
might be Aiyan principles, but they were not tho principles 
of good breeding. 
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Lotliair deteirmined to go home and never to come to tho 
Opera again. He opened the door of his box with firmness, 
and slammed ifc with courage ; he had quite lost his shyness, 
was indeed ready to run a muck with anyone who crossed 
him. The slamming of the door summoned a scudding 
attendant from a distant post, who with breathless devotion 
enquired whether Lothair wanted anything. 

‘ Yes, I want you to show me tho way to Mrs. Campian’s 
box.’ 

‘ Tier above, No. 22,* said the boxkceper. 

‘Ay, ay; but conduct me to it,* said Lothair, and ho 
presented the man with an overpowering honorarium. 

‘ Certainly, my Lord,’ said tho attendant. 

‘He knows mo,’ thought Lotliair; but it was not so. 
When the British nation is at once grateful and enthusiastic, 
they always call you ‘ my Lord.’ 

But in his progress to ‘No. 22, tier above,’ all his valour 
evaporated, and when the box-door was opened ho felt very 
much like a convict on the verge of execution ; he changed 
colour, his legs tottered, his heart beat, and he made his 
bow with a confused vision. The serenity of Theodora 
somewhat reassured liim, and he seated himself, and oven 
saluted Mr, Phoehus. 

Tho conversation was vapid and conventional : remarks 
about tho Opera and its performers ; even the heat of 1 ho 
weather was mentioned. Lothair had come, and he had 
nothing to say. Mrs. Cam])ian seemed much interested 
in tho performance ; so, if he had had anything to say, there 
was no opportunity of expressing it, Sho had not ap- 
peared to be so engrossed wkli the music before his 
arrival. In tho meantime thai Phoebus would not move ; 
a quarter of an hour elapsed, and that Phoebus would not 
move. Lothair could not stand it any longer ; he rose and 
bowed. 

‘ Are you going ? ’ said Theodora. ‘ Colonel Campian wiU 
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be Here in a moment ; ho will be quite grieved not to see 
you/ 

But Lothair was inflexible. ‘Perhaps/ she added, ‘we 
may see you to-morrow night ? * 

‘ Never/ said Lothair to himself, as he clenched his teeth ; 

* my visit to Belmont was my first and my last. The dream 
is over.’ 

Ho hurried to a club in which he had been recently 
initiated, a*id of which the chief purpose is to prove to 
mankind that night to a wise man has its i*esourcos as well 
as gaudy day. Here striplings mature their minds in the 
mysteries of wliist, and stimulate their intelligence by 
playing at stakes which would make their scnioi'S look pale ; 
here matches arc made, and odds are settled, and the cares 
or enterprises of life arc soothed or stimulated by fragrant 
cheroots or beakers of Badminton. Here, in the society ol 
the listless and freakish St. Aldegondo, and Hugo Bohun, 
and Bertram, and other congenial spirits, Lothair consigned 
to oblivion the rival churches of Christendom, the Aryan 
race, and the genius of Semitisnu 

It was an hour past dawn when he strolled home. Lon- 
don is often beautiful in summer at that hour, the architec- 
tural lines clear and defined in the smokeless atmosphere, 
and ever and anon a fragrant gale from gardened balconies 
wafted in the bine air. Nothing is stining except wagons 
of strawberries and asparagus, and no one visible except a 
policeman or a Member of Parliament returning from a 
late division, where they have settled some great question 
that need never have been asked. Eve has its spell of 
calmness and consolation, but Dawn brings hope and joy. 

But not to Lothair. Young, sanguine, and susceptible, 
be had, fier a moment, yielded to the excitement of the 
recent scene, but with his senses stilled by the morning air, 
and free from the* influence of Bertram^ ready sympathy, 
and Hugo Bohun’s gay comments on human life, and all 
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the wild and amusing caprice, and daring wilfiihiess, and 
grand affectation that distinguish and inspire a circle of 
patrician youth, there came over him the consciousness 
that to him something dark had occurred, something bitter 
and disappointing and humiliating, and that the breaking 
mom would not bring to him a day so bright and hopeful 
as his former ones. 

At first he fell into profound slumber : it was the in- 
evitable result of the Badminton and the late hour. There 
was a certain degree of physical exhaustion which com- 
manded repose. But the slumber was not long, and his 
first feeling, for it could not be called thought, was that 
some great misfortune had occurred to him; and then 
the thought following the feeling brought up the form of 
the hated Phoebus. After that he had no real sleep, but a 
sort of occasional and feverish doze with intervals of infinite 
distress, waking always to a consciousness of inexpressible 
mortification and despair. 

About one o’clock, relinquishing all hope of real and re- 
freshing slumber, ho rang his boll, and his valet appearing in- 
formed him that Father Coleman had called, and the Monsig- 
nore had called, and that now the Cardinal’s secretary had 
just called, but the valet had announced that his loi’d was in- 
disposed. There was also a letter from Lady St. Jerome. 
This news brought a new train of feeling. Lothair re- 
membered that this was the day of the great ecclesiastical 
function, under the personal auspices of the Cardinal, at 
which indeed Lothair had never positively promised to 
assist, his presence at which ho had sometimes thought 
they pressed unreasonably, not to say even indelicately, but 
at which ho had perhaps led them, not without cause, to be- 
lieve that ho would bo present. Of late the Monsignore 
had assumed that Jjothair had promised to attend it. 

Why should he not ? The world was all vanity. Never 
did he feel more convinced than at tliis moment of the 

L 2 
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trutli of bis conclusion, that if religion were a real thing, 
man should live for it alone ; hut then came the question 
of the Churches. He could not bring himself without a 
pang to contemplate a secession from the Church of liis 
fathers. He took refuge in the wild but beautiful thought 
of a reconciliation between Eome and England. If the 
consecration of the whole of his fortune to that end could 
assist in effecting the purpose, he would cheerfully make 
the sacrifice. Ho would then go on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre, and probably conclude his days in a her- 
mitage on Mount Athos. 

In the meantime ho rose, and, invigorated by his bath, 
his thoughts became in a slight degree more mundane. 
They recurred to the events of the last few days of his life, 
but in a spirit of self-reproach and of conscious vanity and 
weakness. Why, he had not known her a week ! This 
was Sunday morning, and last Sunday he had attended St. 
Mary’s and offered up his earnest supplications for the unity 
of Christendom. That was then his sovereign hope and 
thought. Singular tliat a casual acquaintance with a 
stranger, a look, a glance, a word, a nothing, should have 
so disturbed his spirit and distracted hia mind. 

And yet 

And then he fell into an easy-chair, with a hairbrush in 
either hand, and conjured np in reverie all that had passed 
since that wondrous mom when he addressed her by the 
roadside, until the last dark hour when they parted, and 
for ever. There was not a word she had uttered to him, or 
to anyone else, that he did not recall ; not a glance, not a 
gesture : her dress, her countenance, her voice, her hair. 
And what scenes had all this passed in! What refined 
and stately loveliness ! Blenheim, and Oxford, and Bel- 
mont ! .. They became her. Ah 1 why could not life con- 
sist of the perpetual society of such delightful people in 
such delightfdl places ? 
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His valet entered and informed him that the Monsignoro 
Lad returned, and would not bo denied. Lothair roused 
himself from Ids delicious reverie, and his countenance be- 
came anxious and disquieted. Ho would have struggled 
against the intrusion, and was murmuring resistance to his 
liopoloss attendant, who shook his head, when the Monsig- 
iioro glided into tho room without permission, as the valet 
disappeared. 

It was a wonderful performance : the Monsignore had at 
tho same time to make a reconnaissance and to take up a 
position, to find out what Lothair intended to do, and yet 
to act and speak as if ho was acquainted with those inten- 
tions, and was not only aware of, but approved them. Ho 
seemed hurried and yet tranquil, almost breathless witJi 
solicitude and yet conscious of some satisfactory consiiin- 
rnation. His tones were at all times hushed, but to-day ho 
S[)oho in a whisper, though a wdiisper of emphasis, and ilio 
dark eyes of his delicate aristocratic visago peered into 
Lothair, oven when he was making a remark wliich seemed 
to require no scrutiny. 

‘ It is one of the^ most important days for England that 
have happened in our tinu',’ said tho Monsignore. ‘ Lady 
St. Jerome thinks of nothing else. All our nobility will bo 
there, the best blood in England, and some others who 
sympathise with the unity of the Cliurch, the real question. 
Nothing has over gratified tho Cardinal more than your in- 
tended presence. He sent to you this morning. lie would 
liavo called himself, but ho has much to go through to-day. 
His Eminence said to mo; “It is exactly what I want, 
^Vhatover may bo our diirorcnct?s, and they are really slight, 
what I want is to show to thb world that the' eons of the 
Church will unite for the cause of Divine truth. It is tho 
only course that can save society.” When Lady St. Jerome 
told him that you were coming this evening, liis Eminence 
was BO afiected that ’ 
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‘ But I never said I was coming this evening,’ said Lo- 
ihair, rather dryly, and resolved to struggle, ‘either to 
Lady St. Jerome or to anyone else. I said I would think 
of it.’ 

‘ But for a Christian to think of duty is to perform it,* 
said the Mon signore. ‘ To be ignorant of a duty is a sin, 
but to be aware of duty, and not to fulfil it, is heinous,’ 

‘ But is it a duty ? ’ said Lothair, rather doggedly. 

‘ What ! to serve God and save society ? Do you doubt 
it P Have you read the “ Declaration of Geneva ? ” They 
have declared war against the Church, the State, and the 
domestic principle. All the great truths and laws on which 
the family reposes are denounced. Have you seen Gari- 
baldi’s letter? When it was read, and spoke of tho re- 
ligion of God being propagated throughout tho world, there 
was a universal cry of “No, no! no religion ! ” 13 ut the 
religion of God was soon so explained as to allay all their 
fears. It is the religion of science. Instead of Adan), our 
ancestry is traced to the most grotesque of creatures; 
thought is phosphorus, tho soul complex nerves, and our 
moral sense a secretion of sugar. Do you want these views 
in England ? Rest assured they aro coming. And how 
are wo to contend against them ? Only by Divine truth. 
And where is Divino truth ? In tho Church of Christ : in 
tho gospel of order, peace, and purity.* 

Lothair rose, and paced the room with his eyes on tlio 
ground. 

‘I wish I had been bom in tho middle ages,* he ex- 
claimed, ‘or on tho shores of the Sea of Galileo, or in some 
other planet : anywhere, or at any time, but in this country 
and in this age ! ’ 

‘That thought is not worthy of you, my Lord,’ said 
Catosby. ‘ It is a great privilege to live in this country 
atxd in this age. It is a great privilege, in the mighty 
contest between the good and the evil principle, to combat 
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for tho righteous. They stand face to face now, as they 
have stood before. There is Christianity which, by reveal- 
ing the truth, has limited tho license of human rctison ; 
there is that human reason which resists revelation as a 
bondage, which insists upon being atheistical, or polytheis- 
tical, or pantheistical ; which looks npon tho requirements 
of obedience, justice, truth, and purity, as limitations of 
human freedom. It is to the Church that God has committed 
tho custody and execution of His truth and law. The 
Church, as witness, teacher, and judge, contradicts and 
offends tho spirit of license to tho quick. This is why it is 
hated ; this is why it is to bo destroyed, and why they are 
preparing a future of rebellion, tyranny, falsehood, and de- 
grading debauchery. The Church alone can save us, and 
you arc asked to supplicate tho Almighty to-night, under 
circnmstfinces of deep hope, to favour tho union of church- 
men, and save tho human race from the impending deluge.’ 

Lotliair throw himself again into his seat and sighed, ‘ I 
am rather indisposed to-day, my dear Monsignoro, w^hich is 
unusual with mo, and scarcely equal to such a theme, 
doubtless of tbe deepest interest to me and to all. I myself 
wish, as you well know, that all mankind were praying 
under tho samo roof. I shall continue in seclusion this 
morning. Perhaps you will permit mo to think over what 
you have said with so much beauty and force.’ 

‘ I bad forgotten that I had a letter to deliver to you,’ 
said Catesby ; and he drew from his breast-pocket a note 
which he handed to Lothair, who opened it quite uncon- 
Bcious of the piercing and even excited observation of his 
companion. ^ * 

Lothair read the letter with a changing countenance, and 
then ho read it again and blushed deeply. Tho letter was 
from Miss Arundel. After a slight pause, without looking 
up, he said, * Nine o’clock is the hour, I believe.’ 

* Yes,’ said the Monsignore rather eagerly, ‘but were I 
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you, I would be earlier than that. I would order my 
carriage at eight. If you will permit me, I will order it for 
you. You are not quite well. It will save you some little 
trouble, people coming into the room and all tliat, and the 
Cardinal will be there by eight o’clock. 

‘ Thank you,* said Lothair ; ‘ have the kindness then, my 
dear Monsignore, to order my brougham for me at half- 
past eight, and just say I can see no one. Adieu ! ’ 

And the priest disappeared. 

Lothair remained the whole morning in a most troubled 
state, pacing his rooms, leaning sometimes with his arm 
upon the mantelpiece and his face buried in his arm, and 
often ho sighed. About half-past five he rang for his valet 
and dressed, and in another hour ho broke his fast : a little 
soup, a cutlet, and a glass or two of claret. And then ho 
looked at his watch ; and he looked at his watch every five 
minutes for the next hour. 

He was in deep reverie when the servant announced 
that his carriage was ready. Ho started as from a dream, 
then pressed his hand to his eyes, and kept it there for 
some moments, and then, exclaiming ‘ Jacta est alea,* he 
descended the stairs. 

‘ Where to, my Lord ? ’ enquired the servant when ho 
had entered the carriage. 

Lothair seemed to hesitate, and then he said, * to Belmont/ 


CHAPTER XXXL 

« 

* Bjelmont is the only house I know that is properly lighted,* 
said Mr. Phoebus, and ho looked with complacent criticism 
round the brilliant saloons. * I would not visit anyone who 
had gas In his house ; bat even in palaces I find lamps ; it 
is too dreadful. When they came here first there was an 
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unmcnso cliandolier suspended in eacli of those rooms, 
pulling down the ceilings, dwarfing the apartments, leaving 
the guests all in darkness, and throwing all tho light on 
the roof. Tho chandelier is the great abomination of furni- 
ture ; it makes a noble apartment look small. And then 
they say you cannot light rooms without chandeliers ! 
Look at thoso : need anything be more brilliant ? And all 
the light in the right place : on those who are in tho cham- 
ber. All light should come from tho side of a room, and 
if you choose to have candelabra like these you can always 
secure sufficient.’ 

Theodora was seated on a sofa in conversation with a 
lady of distinguished mien and with the counlcnancc of a 
Roman empress. There were vanoiis groups in tho room, 
standing or seated. Colonel Campian was attending a lady 
to tho piano where a celebrity presided, a gentleman with 
cropped head and a long black beard. Tho lady was of 
extraordinary beauty; one of those laces one encounters in 
Asia Minor, rich, glowing, with dark fnnged eyes of tremu- 
lous lustre; a figure scai’ccly less striking, of voluptuous 
symmetry. Her toilette was exquisite, perhaps a little too 
splendid for the occasion, but abstractedly of fine taste, 
and she held, as she sang, a vast bouquet entirely of white 
stove flowers. The voice was as sweet as tho stophanotis, 
and tlie execution faultless. It seemed the perfection of 
chamber-singing : no shrieks and no screams, none of those 
agonising experiments which result from the fatal com- 
petition of rival prinia-donnas. 

She was singing when Lothair was ushered in. Tlieo- 
dora rose and greeted him with friendliness. Her glance 
was that of gratification at his arrival, but the performance 
prevented any conversation save a few kind remarks inter- 
changed in a hushed tone. Colonel Campian came up : he 
seemed quite delighted at renewing his acquaintance with 
Lothair, and began to talk rather too loudly, which made 
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some of the gentlemen near the piano turn round with 
glances of wondering reproach. This embarrassed his 
newly-arrived guest, who in his distress caught the bow of 
a lady who recognised him, and whom he instantly remem- 
bered as Mrs. Putney Giles. There was a vacant chair by 
her side, and he was glad to occupy it. 

‘ Who is that lady ? * enquired Lothair of his companion 
when the s inging ceased. 

‘ That is Madame Phoobns,^ said Mrs. Giles. 

‘ Madame Phoobiis ! * exclaimed Lothair, with an uncon- 
scious feeling of some relief. ‘ She is a very beautiful 
woman. Who was she ? ' 

‘ She is a Cantacuzene, a daughter of the famous Greek 
merchant. The Cantacuzencs, you know, aro great people, 
descendants of the Greek Emperors. Iler uncle is prince ot 
Samos. Mr, Cantacuzene was vciy much opposed to the 
match, but I think quite wrong. Mr. Phoebus is a most 
distinguished man, and tho alliance is of the happiest. 
Never was such mutual devotion.' 

* I am not surprised,' said Lothair, wonderfully re- 
lieved, 

‘ Her sister Euphrosyne is in the room,' continued Mrs. 
Giles, * the most extraordinary resemblance to her. There 
is just the difTcrenco between the matron and tho maiden ; 
that is all. They are nearly of the same age, and before 
the marriage might have been mistaken for each other. 
The most charming thing in the world is to hear the two 
sisters sing together. I hope they may to-night. I know 
the family very well. It was Mrs. Cantacuzene who intro- 
duced me to Theodora. Tou know it is quite en regie to 
call her Theodora. All the men call her Theodora ; “ tho 
divine Theodora " is, I believe, the right thing.' 

* And do you caU her Theodora ? * asked Lothair, rather 
dryly. 

‘ Why, no,' said Mrs. Giles, a littlo confused. ‘ We are 
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not intimate, at least not very. Mrs. (Jampiaii lias been at 
my house, and I have been here two or three times ; not so 
often as I could wish, for Mr. Giles, you see, does not like 
servants and horses to bo used on Sundays, and no more 
do I, and on week days he is too much engaged or too tired 
to come out this distance ; so you see * 

The singing liad ceased, and Theodora approached them. 
Addressing Loihair, she said, ‘ The Princess of Tivoli wishes 
that you should be presented to her.' 

The Princess of Tivoli was a Roman dame of one of the 
most illustrions houses, but who now lived at Paris. She 
had in her time taken an active part in Italian politics, and 
had sacrificed to tho cause to which she was devoted the 
larger part of a largo fortune. What had been spared, how- 
ever, permitted her to live in the French capital with 
elegance, if not with splendour; and her saloon was tho 
gathering roof, in Paris, of almost everyone who was cele- 
brated for genius or accomplishments. Though reputed tc 
bo haughty and capricious, she cntcrlained for Theodoiu an 
oven passionate friendship, and now visited England only to 
see her. 

‘ Madame Campian has been telling mo of all the kind 
things you did for her at Oxford,' said the Princess. ‘ Some 
day you must show me Oxford, but it must bo next year. 
I very much admire the free University life. Tell mo now, 
at Oxford you still have the Protestant religion ? ' 

Lothair ventured to bow assent. 

‘ Ah 1 that is well,' continued the Princess, ‘ I advise 
you to keep it. If we had only had the Protestant religion 
in Italy, things would have been very different. Yon are 
fortunate in this country in Having the Protestant religion 
and a real nobility. Tell me now, in your constitution, if 
the father sits in the upper chamber, the son sits in tho lower 
bouse ; that I know ; but is there any majorat attached to 
bis seat ? ' 
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* Not at pi'csout.’ 

‘ Ydu sit in the lower house of course ? * 

* I am not old enough to sit in either house,’ said Lo- 
thair, ‘ but when I am of age, which I shall be when I have 
the honour of showing Oxford to your Highness, I must 
sit in the upper house, for I have not the blessing of a 
living father.* 

‘ Ah ! that is a great thing in your country,’ exclaimed 
the Princess, ‘a man being his own master at so eai*ly 
an age.* 

* I thought it was a “heritage of 'woe,** ’ said Lothair. 

‘No, no,* said the Pi*incess; ‘the only tolerable thing in 

life is action, and action is feeble without youth. What if 
you do not obtain your immediate object? — you always 
think you will, and the detail of the adventure is full of 
rapture. And thus it is the blunders of youth are pre- 
ferable to the triumphs of manhood, or the successes of 
old age.* 

‘ Well, it ^vill be a consolation for mo to remember this 
when I am in a sciupo,’ said Lothair. 

‘ Oh ! yon have many, many scrapes awaiting you,’ said 
the Piincess. ‘ You may look forward to at least ten years 
of blunders : that is, illusions ; that is, happiness. Fortu- 
nate young man ! ’ 

Tlujodora had, without appearing to intend it, relin- 
quished her seat to Lothair, who continued his conversation 
with the Princess, whom he liked, but who, he was sorry 
to hear, was about to leave England, and immediately, 
that very night. * Yes,’ she said, ‘ it is my last act of devo- 
tion. You know in my country we have saints and shrines. 
All Italians, they say, are fond, are superstitious ; iny pil- 
grimage is to Theodora. I must come and worship her 
once a year.* 

A gentleman bowed lowly to the Princess, who returned 
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his salute with pleased aliicritj. * Do you know who that 
is ? ’ said the Princess to Lothair. ‘ That is Baron Goze- 
lins, one of our great reputations. Ho must have just 
arrived. I will present you to him : it is always agreeahlo 
to know a great man,* she added ; ‘ at least Goetlie says 
so ! * 

The philosopher, at her invitation, took a chair opposite 
the sofa. Though a profound man, he liad all the vivacity 
and passion which arc generally supposed to he peculiar to 
the superficial. He liad remarkable conversational power, 
which he never spared. Lothair was captivated by his 
eloquence, his striking observations, his warmth, and the 
flashing of his southern eye. 

‘ Baron Gozclins agrees with your celebrated pastor, Dr 
Camming,* said Theodora, with a tingo of demure sarcasm, 
• and believes that the end of the world is at hand. 

* And for the same reasons ? * enquired Lothair, 

‘Not exactly,* said Theodora, ‘hut in this instance 
science and revelation liavo arrived at the same result, and 
that is what all desire.* 

‘ All that I said was,’ said Gozelius, ‘ that tlio action of 
the sun had become so irregular that I thought the chances 
were in favour of the destruction of our planet. At least, 
if I were a public office, I would not insure it.* 

‘ Yet the risk would not be very great under those cir- 
cumstances,’ said Theodora. 

‘ The destruction of this world is foretold,’ said Lothair ; 
the stars are to fall from the sky ; but while I credit, I 
cannot bring my mind to comprehend, such a catastrophe.’ 

‘ I have seen a world created fvnd a world destroyed,* 
said Q ozelius. ‘ The last was ^flickering ten years, and 
it went out as I was watching it.* 

‘ And the first ? * enquired Lothair anxiously. 

‘ Disturbed space for half a century ; a groat pregnancy. 
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William Herscliel told me it would come when I was a boy, 
and I cmised for it through two-thirds of my life. It came 
at last, and it repaid me.’ 

There was a stir. Eiiphrosyno was going to sing witli 
her sister. They swept by Lothair in their progress to the 
instrument, like the passage of sultanas to some kiosk on 
the Bosphorus. It seemed to him that he had never be- 
held anything so resplendent. The air was perfumed by 
their movement and the rustling of their wondrous robes. 
'They must be of the Aryan race,’ thought Lothair, 
'though not of the Phidian type.’ They sang a Greek air, 
and their sweet and touching voices blended with exquisite 
harmony. Everyone was silent in the room, because every- 
one was entranced. Then they gave their friends some 
patriotic lay which required a choius, the sisters in turn 
singing a stanza. Mr. Pheobus arranged the chorus in a 
moment, and there clustered round the piano a number of 
gentlemen almost as good-looking and picturesque as him- 
self, Then, while Madame Phoebus was singing, Euphrosyne 
suddenly and with quickness moved away and approached 
Theodora, and whispered something to her, but Theodora 
slightly shook her head and seemed do decline. 

Euphrosyne regained the piano, whispered something to 
Colonol Campian, who was one of the chorus, and then 
commenced her own part. Colonel Campian crossed the 
room and spoke to Theodora, who instantly, without the 
slightest demur, joined her friends. Lothair felt agitated, 
as he could not doubt Theodora was going to sing. And 
so it was ; when Euphrosyne had finished, and the chorus 
she had inspired had died away, there rose a deep contralto 
$ouiid, which, though without efibrt, seemed to Lothair the 
most thiulling tone he had ever listened to. Deeper and 
richer, and richer and deeper, it seemed to become, as it 
wouUfd with exquisite facility through a symphony of de- 
lidoua sound, until it ended in a passionate burst, which 
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made Lotliair’s heart beat so tumultuously that for a 
moment he thought ho should be overpowered. 

‘ 1 never heard anything so fine in my life/ said Lothair 
to the French philosopher. 

‘ Ah ! if you had heard that woman sing the Marseillaise, 
as I did once, to three thousand people, then you would 
know what was fine. Not one of us who would not have 
died on the spot for her ! * 

The concert was over. The Princess of Tivoli had risen 
to say farewell. She stood apart with Theodora, holding 
both her hands, and speaking with earnestness. Then she 
pressed her lips to Theodora’s forehead and SJxid, ‘ Adieu, 
my best beloved ; the spring will return.’ 

The Princess had disappeared, and Madame Pheebua 
came up to say good night to her hostess. 

‘ It is such a delicious night,’ said Theodora, * that I 
have ordered our strawberries and cream on the terrace. 
You must not go.* 

And so she invited them all to the terrace. There was 
not a breath of air, the garden was flooded witli moonlight 
in which the fountain ghttered, and the atmosplicro was as 
sweet as it was warm^ 

‘ I think the moon will melt the ice to-night,’ said Theo- 
dora as she led Madame Phoobus to a table covered with 
■that innocent refreshment in many forms, and pyramids of 
sirawbeiTies, and gentle drinks which the fancy of America 
could alone devise. 

‘ I wonder we did not pass the whole evening on the 
terrace,’ said Lothau; 

* One must sing in a room,* said Euphrosyne, ‘ or the 
nightingales would ecUpso ns.’^ 

Lothair looked quickly at the speaker, and caught the 
glance of a peculiar countenance ; mockery blended with 
Ionian splendour. ' 

‘ I think strawberries and cream the most popular of all 
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food,’ said Madamo PhoQbus, as some touched her beautiful 
lips. 

‘ Tcs ; and one is not ashamed of eating it,’ said Theo- 
dora. 

Soon there was that stir which precedes the breaking up 
of an assembly. Mrs. Giles and some others had to return 
to town. Madame Phoebus and Euphrosyne were near 
neighbours at Rochampton, but their carriage had been for 
some time waiting. Mr, Phoebus did not accompany them. 
He chose to walk home on such a night, and descended 
into the garden with his remaining friends. 

‘They are going to smoke,’ said Theodora to Lothair. 
‘ Is it your habit ? ’ 

‘ Not yet.* 

‘ I do not dislike it in the air and at a distance; but I 
banish them the terrace. I think smoking must be a great 
consolation to a soldier ; ’ and as she spoke, she moved, 
and, without formally inviting him, ho found himself walk- 
ing by her side. 

Rather abruptly ho said, ‘You wore last night at the 
Opera the same ornament as on the first time I had the 
pleasure of meeting you.’ 

She looked at him with a smile, and a little surprised. 
‘ My solitary trinket ; I fear you will never see any otlier.’ 

‘ But you do not despise trinkets ? ’ said Lothair. 

‘ Oh ! no, they are very well. Once I was decked with 
jewels and ropes of pearls, like Titian’s Queen of Cyprus. 
I sometimes regret my pearls. There is a reserve about 
pearls which I like, something soft and dim. But they 
are all gone, and I ought not to regret them, for they went 
in a good cause. I kept the star, because it was given to 
me by a hero, and once we flattered ourselves it was a 
symbol,’ 

* I wish I were a hero,’ said Lothair, 

* You may yet prove one/ 
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* And if 1 do, may I give you a star ? ’ 

‘If it be symbolical.’ 

‘ But of what ? * 

‘ Of an heroic purpose.* 

‘ But what is an heroic purpose ? * exclaimed Lothaii*. 
‘ Instead of being here to-night, I ought perhaps to Iiavo 
been present at a religious function of the highest and 
deepest import, which might have influenced my destiny 
and led to something heroic. But my mind is uncertain 
and unsettled. I speak to you without reserve, for my 
heart always entirely opens to you, and I have a sort of 
unlimited confidence in your judgment. Besides, I have 
never forgotten what you said at Oxford about religion : 
that you could not conceive society without religion. It 
is what I feci myself, and most strongly; and yet thc're 
never was a period when religion was so assailed. There 
is no doubt the Atheists arc bolder, nre more completely 
organised, both as to intellectual and oven physical force, 
ilian ever was known. I have heard that from the highest 
authority. For my own part, I think T am prepai'cd to die 
lor Divine truth. I have examined myself severely, but I 
do not think I should’ falter. Indeed, can there bo for man 
n nobler duty than to bo tbo champion of God ? But then 
the question of the CJ lurches interferes. If thero wero 
only 0110 Church, I could see my way. Without a Church 
thero can bo no true religion, because otherwise you have 
no security for the truth. I am a member of the Churcli 
of England, and when I was at Oxford I thought the An- 
glican view might bo sustained. But of late I have given 
my mind deeply to these inattorpj for after all they are the 
only matters a man should tliwik of ; and I confess to you 
the claim of Rome to orthodoxy seems to mo irresistible, 
‘You make no distinction, then, between religion and 
Orthodoxy,* said Theodora. 

‘ Certainly I make- no difference.* 

M 
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* And yeti what is orthodox at Dover is not orthodox at 
Calais or Ostend. I should be sorry to think that, becauso 
there was no orthodoxy in Belgium or France, there was 
no religion.* 

‘Tes,* said Lothair, ‘I think I see what you mean.’ 

‘Then again, if we go further,* continued Theodora, 
‘there is the whole of the East; that certainly is not 
orthodox .u?cording to your views : you may not agree 
with all or any of their opinions, but you could scarcely 
maintain that, as communities, they are irreligious.* 

‘ Well, you could not certainly,* said Lothair. 

‘ So you see,* said Theodora, ‘ what is called orthodoxy 
has very little to do with religion ; and a person may bo 
very religious without holding the same dogmas as yourself, 
or, as some think, without holding any.* 

‘According to yon, then,* said Lothair, ‘the Anglican 
view might bo maintained.* 

‘ I do not know what the Anglican view is,* said Theo- 
dora. ‘ I do not belong to the Roman or to the Anglican 
Church.* 

‘ And yet you are very religious,* said Lothair. 

‘ I hope so ; I try to bo so ; and when I fail in any duty, 
it is not the fault of my religion. I never deceive myself 
into that ; I know it is my own fault.* 

There was a pause ; but they walked on. The soft 
splendour of the scene and all its accessories, the moon- 
light, and the fragrance, and the falling waters, wonder- 
fully bewitched the spirit of the young Lothair. 

‘ There is nothing I would not tell you,* he suddenly ex- 
claimed, turning to Theodora, ‘ and sometimes 1 think there 
is nothing you would not tell me. Tell mo then, I entreat 
you, what is your religion ? * 

‘ The true religion, I think,* said Theodora. ‘ I worship 
in a church where I believe God dwells, and dwells for my 
guidance and my good ; my conscience.* 
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‘ Your conscience may be divine/ said Lotbair, * and 1 
believe it is ; but the consciences of other persons are not 
divine, and what is to guide them, and what is to prevent 
or to mitigate the evil they would perpetrate ? ’ 

‘ I have never heard from priests/ said Theodora, ‘ any 
truth which my conscience had not revealed to me. They 
use different language from what I use, but I find after a 
time that we mean the same thing. What I call time they 
call eternity ; when they describe heaven, they give a 
picture of earth ; and beings whom they style divine they 
invest with all the attributes of humanity.* 

‘ And yet is it not true/ said Lotbair, ‘ that * 

But at this moment there were the sounds of merriment 
and of approaching footsteps ; the form of Mr. Pheebns ap- 
peared ascending the steps of the terrace, followed by 
others. The smokers had fulfilled their task. There were 
farewells, and bows, and good-nights. Lothair had to retire 
with the others, and as ho threw himself* into his brougham 
he exclaimed, * I perceive that life is not so simple an afiair 
as I once supposed.* 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

When the stranger, who had proved so opportune an ally 
to Lothair at the Fenian meeting, separated from his com- 
panion, he proceeded in the direction of Pentonville, and, 
after pursuing his way through a number of obscure streets, 
but quiet, decent, and monotonohs, he stopped at a small 
house in a row of many residences, all of them in form, 
size, colour, and general character so identical, that the 
number on the door could alone assure th.c visitor that ho 
was not in error when he sounded the knocker. 

■ ‘Ah! is it you, Captain Bruges?* siiid ihc smiling and 
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bluslimg .xnaiJeii wlio answered to his stiixmions. ‘Wo 
have not seen yon for a long time,’ 

‘ Well, you look as kind and as pretty as over, Jenny,’ 
said the Oaptoin ; ‘ and how is my friend ?* 

‘ Well,’ said tho damsel, and slie shruggod her shoulders, 

‘ ho mopes. I’m very glad you have come back, Cai)tain, 
for he sees very few now, and is always writing. I cannot 
bear that writing ; if ho w'onld only go and take a good 
w^alk, I am siire ho would be better.’ 

‘ There is something in that,’ said Captain Bruges. * And 
is he at home, and will he see mo ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! he is always at homo to you, Captain ; but I will 
just run up and tell him you are here. You know it is long 
since wc have seen you, Captain ; coming on half a year, 1 
think.’ 

‘ Time dies, Jenny. Go, my good girl, and I will wait 
below.* 

‘In tho parlour, if you please. Captain Bruges. It is to 
let now. It is more than a month since the Doctor left us. 
That was a loss, for as long as tho Doctor was here, ho 
always had some one to speak with.’ 

So Captain Bruges entered the little dining-room, with 
its mahogany table, and half-a-dozen chairs, and collaret, 
and over tho fireplace a portrait of Garibaldi, which had 
been left as a legacy to the landlady by her late lodger, 
Dr. Tresorio. 

The Captain threw a quick glance at tho print, and then 
falling into reverie, with his liands crossed behind him, 
paced the little chamber, and. was soon lost in thoughts 
which made bim unconscious how long had elapsed when 
the maiden summoned him. 

Following her, and ascending the stairc^e, he was 
ushered into the &ont room of the first floor, and there 
came forward to meet him a man rather below the middle 
height, IjTxt of a symmetrical and imposing mien. His 
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fiico was grave, not to say sad; tlionglit, not time, had 
partially silvered the clustering of his raven hair; hut 
intellectual power reigned in his wide brow, while deter 
mination was the character of the rest of his countonanco 
under great conti'ol, yet apparently, from the dark flashing 
of his eye, not incompatible with fanaticism. 

‘General,’ he exclaimed, ‘your presence always reani- 
mates me, I shall at least have some news on which I can 
rely. Your visit is sudden ; sudden things are often 
happy ones. Is there anything stirring in the promised 
land ? Speak, speak ! You have a thousand things to 
say, and I have a thousand ears.’ 

‘ My dear Mirandola,’ replied the visitor, ‘ I w^ill take 
leave to call into council a friend whose presence is always 
profitable.’ 

So saying, ho took out a cigar-case, and offered it to his 
companion, 

‘ We have smoked together in palaces,’ said Mirandola, 
accepting the profier with a delicate white hand. 

* I3ut not these cigars,’ replied the General, ‘ They are 
superb, my only reward for all niy transatlantic work, and 
sometimes I think a sufficient one.’ 

‘ And Jenny shall give us a capital cup of cofiee,’ said 
[Mirandola ; * it is the only hospitality that I can offer my 
friends. Give me a light, my General ; and now, how aro 
tilings ? ’ 

‘ Well, at the first glance, very had ; the French have 
left Rome, and we are not in it.’ 

* Well, that is an infamy not of to-day or yesterday,* 
replied Mirandola, ‘ thongh not less an infamy. We talked 
over this six months ago, whe!n you were over here about 
something ojse, and from that moment unto the present I 
have with unceasing effort laboured to ^rase this stigma 
from the human consciousness, but with no success. Men 
are changed ; public spirit is extinct ; the deeds of ^48 are 
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to the present generation as incomprehensible as the Panic 
wars or the feats of Marins against the Cimbri. What we 
want are the most natnral things in the world, and easy of 
attainment because they are natnral. We want onr metro- 
polis, our native frontiers, and true liberty. Instead of 
these we have compromises, conventions, provincial jealou- 
sies, and IVench prefects. It is disgusting, heartrending ; 
sometimes fear my own energies are waning. My health 
is wretclied ; writing and speahing arc decidedly bad for 
me, and I pass my life in writing and speaking. Towards 
evening I feel utterly exhausted, and am sometimes, which 
I thought 1 never could be, the victim of despondency. 
The loss of the Doctor was a severe blow, but tboy harried 
him out of the place. The man of Paris would never rest 
till ho was gone. I was myself thinking of once more 
trying Switzerland, but the obsiaclcs are great; and, in 
truth, I was at my darkest moment wlicn Jenny brought 
me tho light of your name.’ 

The General, who had bivouacked on a group of small 
chairs, his leg on one>, his elbow on another, took his cigai 
from his mouth and delivered himself of a volume of smoke, 
and then said diyly, * Things may not be so bad as they 
seem, comrade. Your eflbrts liave not been without fruit. 
I have traced -them in many quarters, and, indeed, it is 
about their possible consequences that I have come over to 
consult with you.' 

‘ Idle words, I know, never escape those lips,’ said 
Mirandola ; ‘ speak on.’ 

‘Well,’ said the General, ‘you see that people are a 
little exhausted by tho eflbrts of last year ; and it must be 
confessed that no slight results were accomplished, Tho 
freedom of Venice ’ 

‘ A French intjrigue,’ exclaimed Mirandola. ‘ Tho free- 
dom of Venice is tho price of tho slavery of Borne. I 
heard of it with disgust.’ 
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‘ Well, wo do not differ mu oh on that head/ said tho 
General. ‘ I am not a Homan as you arc, but I view 
Rome, with reference to tho object of my life, with feelings 
not less ardent and absorbing than yourself, who would 
wish to see it again the empress of tho world. I am a 
soldier, and love war, and, loft to myself, would care little 
perhaps for what form of government T combated, provided 
the army was constituted on the principles of fraternity and 
equality ; but the i)assiou of my life, to which I have sacri- 
ficed military position, and perhaps,’ he added in a lower 
tone, * perhaps oven military fame, has hoen to destroy 
priestcraft, and, so long as the Pope rules in Rome, it will 
be supreme.’ 

‘Wo have struck him down once,’ said Mirandola. 

‘And I hope we shall again, and for ever,’ said the 
General, ‘ and it is about that I would speak. You are in 
error in supposing that your friends do not sympathise with 
you, or that their answers are dilatory or evasive. There 
is much astir ; the old spirit is not extinct, but ibe diffi- 
culties are greater than in former days when we had only 
the Austrians to encounter, and wo cannot afford to make 
another failure.’ 

‘ There could be no failure if wo were clear and deter- 
mined. There must he a hundred thousand men who 
would die for our metropolis, our natural frontiers, and 
true liberty. The mass of tho pseudo-Italian army must 
be with us. As for foreign interference its repetition 
seems to me impossible. The brotherhood in the different 
countries, if well guided, could alone prevent it. There 
should be at once a manifestq addressed to the peoples. 
They have become absorbed, in money-grubbing and what 
they call industiy. Tho external life of a nation is its most 
important one. A nation, as an individual, has duties to 
fiilfil appointed by God and His moral Ihw : the individual 
towards his family, his town, his country; tho nation 
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towards the country of counti’ics, liumanify : tlie outward 
world. I firmly believe that wo fail and renounce the 
religious and divine element of our life whenever wo. 
betray or neglect those duties. The internal activity of a 
nation is important and sacred because it prepares the in- 
strument for its appointed task. It is mere egotism if it 
converges towards itself, degrading and doomed to expia- 
tion ; as will be the fate of this country in which wo now 
dwell,’ added Mirandola, in a hushed voice. ‘ England had 
a mission : it had belief, and it kad power. It announced 
itself the representative of religious, commercial, and poli- 
tical freedom, and yet, when it came to action, it allowed 
Denmark to be crushed by Austria and Prussia, and, in 
the most nefarious transaction of modem times, uttered 
the approving shriek of “ Perish Savoy ! ” ’ 

‘My dear Mirandola,’ said the General, trimming his 
cigar, ‘ there is no living man "who appreciates your genius 
and your worth more than myself; perhaps I might say 
there is no living man who has had equal opportunities of 
estimating them. You. formed the mind of our couutiy ; 
you kindled and kept alive the sacretl flame when all was 
gloom, and all were without heart. Such prodigious de- 
votion, so much resource and pertinacity and patience, such 
unbroken spirit, were never before exhibited by man, and, 
whatever may be said by your enemies, I know that in the 
greatest hour of action you proved equal to it; and yot at 
this moment, when your friends aro again stirring, and 
there is a hope of spring, I am bound to tell you that there 
are only two persons in the world who can ofTect the 
revolution, and you are nof^one of them.’ 

‘ I am ardent, my General, perhaps too sanguine, but I 
have no self-love, at least none when the interests of tbQ 
great cause are at stake. Tell me then their names, and 
count, if required, bn my co-operation,’ 

* Garibaldi and Mary-Anne.’ 
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‘A PolehJncllo and a Bayadere! ’ exclaimed Mirandola, 
and, springing from Ids scat, lie impatiently paced tlic room. 

‘And yet,* continued iho General calmly, ‘there is no 
manner of doubt that Garibaldi is tlie only name that 
could collect ten thousand men at any given point in Il^aly ; 
while in Franco, though her influence is mythical, the 
name of Mary-Anne is a name of magic. Though never 
mentioned, it is never forgotten. And the slightest allu- 
sion to it among the initiated will open every heart. There 
are more secret societies in France at this moment than at 
any period since *85, though you hear nothing of them ; 
and they believe in Mary-Anne, and in nothing else.’ 

‘ You have been at Caprera ? ’ said Mirandola 

‘ 1 liavo been at Caprem.* 

‘ And wbat did he say ? ’ 

‘He will do nothing without the sanction of the Sa- 
voyard.* 

‘Ho wants to get wounded in his other foot,’ said 
Mirandola, with savage sarcasm. ‘ Will he never weary ol 
being betrayed ? ’ 

‘I found him calm and sanguine,’ said the General. 

‘ What of the woman ? ’ 

‘ Garibaldi will not move without the Savoyard, and 
Mary-Anne will not move witliout Garibaldi ; that is the 
situation.’ 

‘ Have you scon her ? ’ 

‘ Not yet ; I have been to Caprera, and I have come over 
to see her and you. Italy is ready for .the move, and is 
only waiting for the great man. He w’ill not act without 
the Savoyard ; ho believes in biin. I will not be sceptical. 
There are difficulties enough without imagining any. Wo 
have no money, and all our sources of supply arc drained ; 
but we have the igspiration of a sacred cause, we have you ; 
wo may gain others, and, at any rate, the French are no 
longer at Rome.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXITI. 

* The Goodwood Cup, my Lord; the Doncasier. This pair 
of flagons for his Highness the Khedive, something quit© 
new. Tea, parcel-gilt, the only style now ; it gives relief 
to design ; yes, by Monti, a great man, hardly inferior to 
Flaxman, if at all. FJoxman worked for Rnndcll and 
Bridge in the old days, one of the principal causes of their 
success. Your Lordship’s gold service was supplied by 
Rundell and Bridge. Very fine service indeed, much by 
Flaxman : nothing of that kind seen now.’ 

‘ I never did see it,’ said Lothair. He was replying to 
Mr. Ruby, a celebrated jeweller and goldsmith, in a celo* 
brated street, who had saluted him when he had entered 
the shop, and called the attention of Lotliair to a group of 
treasures of art, 

^ Strange,’ said Mr. Ruby, smiling. * It is in the next 
room, if your Lordship would hko to see it. I think your 
Lordship should see your gold service. Mr. Putney Giles 
ordered it here to bo examined and put in order.’ 

* I should like to see it veiy much,’ said Lothair, ‘ though 
I came to speak to you about something else.’ 

And so Lothair, following Mr. Ruby into an inner apart- 
ment, had the gratification, for the first time, of seeing his 
own service of gold plate laid out in completeness, and 
which had been for some time exhibited to the daily admir- 
ation of that favoured petrtion of the English people who 
frequent the brilliant and glowing counters of Mr. Ruby. 

Not that Lothair was embarrassed by their presence at 
this moment. The hour of their arrival had not yet come. 
Business had not long commenced when Lothair entered 
the .shop, somewhat to the surprise of its master. Those 
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who know Bond Street only in the blaze of fashionable 
hours can form but an imperfect conception of its matutinal 
charm, when it is still shady and fresh, when there are no 
carriages, rarely a cart, and passers-by gliding about 
on real business. One feels as in some continental city. 
Then there are time and opportunity to look at the shops ; 
and there is no street in the world that can furnish such a 
collection, filled with so many objects of beauty, curiosity, 
and interest. The jewellers and goldsmiths and dealers in 
rare furniture ; porcelain, and cabinets, and French pic- 
tures ; have long fixed upon Bond Street as their favourite 
quarter, and are not chary of displaying their treasures ; 
though it maybe a question whether some of the magazines 
of fancy food, delicacies culled from all the climes and 
regions of the globe, particularly at the matin liour, may 
not, in their picturesque variety, be the most attractive. 
The palm, perhaps, would bo given to the fishmongers, 
with their exuberant exhibitions, grouped with skill, 
startling often witli strange forms, dazzling with prismatic 
tints, and breathing the invigorating redolence of the sea. 

‘ Well, I like the service,’ said liothair, ‘ and am glad, as 
you tell me, that its fashion has come round again, because 
there will now bo no necessity for ordering a new one. I 
do not myself much care for plate, I like flowers and por- 
celain on a table, and I like to see the guests. However, I 
suppose it is all right, and I must use it. It was not about 
plate that I called ; I wanted to speak to you about pearls,* 

‘ Ah ! * said Mr. Ruby, and his face brightened ; and 
ushering Lothair to some glass cases, ho at the same time 
provided his customer with a sSat. 

* Something like that ? * saM Mr. Ruby, who by this time 
had slid into his proper side of the counter, and was un- 
locking the glass cases ; ‘ something Uko that P * and he 
placed before Lothair a string of pretty pearls with a 
diamond clasp. ‘ With the earrings, twenty-five hundred,' 
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lio added ; and then, observing that Lothair did not seem 
enchanted, ho said, ‘ This is something quite new,' and he 
carelessly pushed towards Lothair a magnificent necklace 
of turquoises and brilliants. 

It was impossible not to admire it, the arrangement was 
so novel and yet of such good taste ; but though its price 
was double that of the pearl necklace, Mr. Ruby did not 
seem to wish- to force attention to it, for he put in Lothair’s 
hands almost immediately the finest emerald necklace in 
the world, and set in a stylo that was perfectly ravishing. 

‘The setting is from the Campana collection,' said Mr. 
Ruby. * They certainly understood things in those days, 
but I can say that, so far as mere workmanship is con- 
cerned, this quite equals them. I have made one for the 
Empress. Here is a black pearl, very rare, pear shape, 
and set in Golconda diamonds, two thousand guineas ; it 
might bo suspended to a necklace, or worn as a locket. 
This is pretty,' and he ofiered to Lothair a gigantic 
sapphiro in brilliants and in the form of a bracelet. 

‘ The finest snppliire I know is in this ring,' added Mr. 
Ruby, and lie introduced his visitor to a tray of precious 
rings, ‘ I have a pearl bracelet here that your Lordship 
might like to see,' and lie placed before Lothair a case of 
fifty bracelets, vying with each other in splendour, 

* But what I want,' said Lothair, ‘ are pearls.' 

* I understand,' said Mr. Ruby. ‘ This is a curious 
thing,' and he took out a paper packet. ‘ There ! ' he said, 
opening it and throwing it before Lothair so carelessly that 
some of the stones ran over the glass covering of the counter. 

‘ There, that is a thing not* to be seen every day, a packet 
of diamonds, bought of an Indian prince, and sent by ns to 
be cut and polished at Amsterdam (nothing can bo done in 
that way except there), and just rcturijed ; nothing very 
remarkable as to size, but all of high quality : some fine 
stones ; that for example,’ and he touched one with the 
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long nail of liis little finger ; ‘ that is worth seven hundred 
guineas, the whole packet worth perhaps ton thousand 
pounds.' 

‘Very interesting,’ said Lothair, ‘bat what want arc 
pearls. That necklace which you have shown ino is lil^o 
the nccklacie of a doll. I want j)oarls, such as you see 
them in Italian pictures, Titians and Giorgiones, such as a 
Qucoii of Cyprus would wear. I Avant ropes of pearls.’ 

‘All!’ said Mr. Ruby, ‘I Imow what your Lordship 
means. Lady Bideford had something of that kind. »Siio 
very much deceived us : always told us her necklace must 
bo sold at her death, and she had very bad health. Wo 
waited, but when she went, poor lady, it was claimed by 
the heir, and is in Chancery at this very moment. The 
Justinianis Lave ropes of pearls; Madame Justiniani of 
Paris, I have been told, gives a rope to every one of ber 
children when they marry ; but there is no expectation of 
a Justiniani parting with anything. Pearls are trouble- 
some property, my Lord. They require great care ; they 
want both air and exercise ; they must be worn frequently ; 
you cannot lock tbcm np. The Duchess of Havant has the 
finest pearls in this country, and I told her Grace, “ Wear 
them whenever you can, wear them at breakfast and 
her Grace follows my advice, she does wear them at break- 
fast. I go down to Havant Castle every year to see her 
Grace’s pearls, and I wipe every one of them myself, and 
let them lie on a sunny bank in the garden, in a westerly 
wind, for hours and days together. Their complexion 
would have been ruined had it not been for this treatment. 
Pearls are like girls, my Lord, they require quite as much 
attention.’ * 

‘ Then you cannot give mo what I want ? ' said Lothair. 

‘ Well, I can, anej I cannot,’ said Mr. Ruby. ‘ I am in a 
difficulty. I have in this house exactly what your Lord- 
ship requires,* but I have offered them to Lord Topaz, and 
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I have not received his answer. We have instructions to 
inform his Lordship of every very precious jewel that we ob- 
tain, and give him the preference as a purchaser. Neverthe- 
less there is no one I could more desire to oblige than your 
Lordship ; your Lordship has every claim upon us, and I 
should be truly glad to find these pearls in your Lordship’s 
possession if I could only see my way. Perhaps your 
Lordship would like to look at them ? * 

‘ Certainly, but pray do not leave me here alone with all 
these treasures,’ said Lot hair, as Mr. Buby was quitting 
the apartment. 

* Oh ! my Lord, with you ! ’ 

‘ Yes, that is all very well ; but if anything is missed 
hereafter, it will always be remembered that these jewels 
were in niy possession, and I was alone. I highly object 
to it.’ But Mr. Buby had vanished, and did not imme- 
diately reappear. In tlie meantime it was impossible for 
Lothair to move: he was alone and surrounded with 
precious necklaces, and glittering rings, and gorgeous 
bracelets, with loose diamonds running over the counter. 
It was not a kind or an amount of property that Lothair, 
relinquishing the trust, could satisfactorily deliver to a 
shopman. The shopman, however honest, might be sud- 
denly tempted by Satan, and take the next train to Liver- 
pool. He felt therefore relieved when Mr. Buby re- 
entered the room, breathless, with a velvet casket. ‘ I beg 
pardon, my Lord, a thousand pardons, but I thought I 
would just run over to Lord Topaz, only in the square 
close by. His Lordship is at Madrid, the only city one 
cannot depend on comm!Unications with by telegraph. 
Spaniards strange people, very prejudiced, take all sorts of 
fancies in their head* Besides, Lord Topaz has inore 
pearls than he capi know what to do with, and I should 
like your Lordship to see these,’ and he opened the casket, 

^Exactly what I want^’ ezdaimed Lothair ; ^ these must 
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bo tho very pearls tlie Queen of Cyprus wore. What is 
their price ? * 

‘ They are from Genoa and belonged to a Doge,* said Mr. 
Ruby ; ‘ your Lordship shall have them for the sum we 
gave for them. There shall be no profit on the transac- 
tion, and we shall be proud of it. We gave for them four 
thousand guineas.* 

‘I will take them with me,’ said Lothair, who was 
afraid, if he left them behind, Lord Topaz might arrive 
in the interval. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

Lothair had returned home from his last visit to Belmont 
agitated by many thoughts, but, generally speaking, deeply 
musing over its mistress. Considerable speculation on 
religion, the Churches, the solar system, the cosmical order, 
the purpose of creation, and the destiny of man, was 
maintained in his too rapid progress from Roehampton 
to his Beigravian hotel ; but the association of ideaig always 
terminated the consideration of every topic by a wondering 
and deeply interesting enquiry when he should see her 
again. And here, in order to simplify this narrative, we 
will at once chronicle the solution of this grave question. 
On the afternoon of the next day, Lothair mounted his 
horse with the intention of calling on Lady St. Jerome, 
and perhaps some other persons, but it is curious to ob- 
serve that ho soon found himself on the road to Roehamp- 
ton, where he was in due tim)6 paying a visit to Theodora. 
But what is more remarkable is that the same result 
(Kicurred every day afterwards. Regul^ly every day he 
paid a visit to Belmont. Nor was this all ; very often he 
pjiid two visits, for he remembered that in the evening 
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Theodora was always at home. Lothair used to hurry to 
town from his morning visit, dine at somo great house, 
which satisfied tho demands of society, and then drive down 
to Koehampton. Tho guests of tho evening saloon, when 
they witnessed tho high ceremony of Lotliair’s inaiincj’, 
which was natui’al to him, when he entered, and the wel- 
come of Theodora,’ could hardly believe that a few hours 
only had elapsed since their se^iaratioii. 

And what was the manner of Theodora to him when they 
were alone ? Precisely as before. She never seemed in the 
least surprised that ho called on her every day, or oven twice 
a day. Sometimes she was alone, frequently slie had com- 
panions, but she was always tho same, always appeared 
gratified at his arrival, and always extended to him the 
same welcome, graceful and genial, but without a spark of 
coquetry. Yet she did not affect to conceal that she took a 
certain interest in liim, because she 'was careful to introduce 
him to distinguished men, and would say, ‘You should 
know him ; ho is master of such a subject. You 'will hoar 
things that you ought to know/ But all this in a sincere 
and straightforward manner. Theodora had not , tho 
slightest affectation; she was always natural, though a 
little reserved. But this reserve ajipeared to be the result 
of modesty rather than of any desire of concealment. When 
they wore alone, though always calm, she would talk with 
freedom and vivacity, but in the presence of others she 
rather led to their display, and encouraged them, often 
with a certain degree of adroit simplicity, to descant on 
topics which interested them, or of which they were com- 
petent to treat. Alone with Lothair, and they were often 
alone, though she herself never obtruded the serious subjects 
round which he was always fluttering, she never avoided 
them, and without involving herself in elaborate arguments, 
or degenerating into conversational conti'oversy, she had a 
habit of asking a question, or expressing a sentiment, which 
affected his feelings or perplexed his opinions* 
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Had not tlio seaii^on been long waning, this change in the 
life of Lothair mnst have been noticed, and its cause ulti- 
mately discovered. But the social critics cease to be ob- 
servant towards the end of July. All the world then are 
thinking of themselves, and have no time to speculate on 
tJie fate and fortunes of their neighbours. The campaign is 
too near its close ; the balance of the season must soon bo 
struck, the great book of society made. In a few weeks, 
even in a few days, what long and subtle plans shattered 
or triumphant ! what prizes gained or missed ! what baffled 
hopes, and what broken hearts ! The baffled hopes must 
go to Cowes, and the broken hearts to Baden. There were 
some great ladies who did remark that Lothair was seldom 
seen at balls; and Hugo Bohim, who had been staying at 
his aunt Lady Gertrude’s villa for change of aii', did sny to 
Bertram that he had met Lothair twice on Barnes Common, 
and asked Bertrani if ho knew the reason why. But the 
fact that Lothair was cruising in waters which their craft 
never entered combined with the lateness of the season to 
baffle all the ingenuity of Hugo Bohun, though he generally 
found out everything. 

The great difficulty which Lothair had to apprehend was 
with his Roman Catholic friends. The system of the 
Monsignori was never to let him be out of sight, and his 
absence from the critical function had not only disappointed 
but alarmed them. But the Jesuits are wise men; they 
never lose their temper. They know when to avoid scenes 
as well as when to make them. Monsignore Catesby called 
on Lothair as frequently as before, and never made the 
slightest allusion to the miscarriage of their expectations. 
Strange to say, the innocent Bbthair, naturally so straight- 
forward and so honourable, found himself instinctively, 
almost it might be^said unconsciously, defending himself 
^against his invaders with some of their own weapons. He 
- still talked about building his cathedral, of which, not 
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contented with merp plana, he even gave orders that a model 
should be made, and bo still received statements on points 
of faith from Father Coleman, on which he made marginal 
notes and queries. Monsignore Catesby was not altogether 
satisfied. He was suspicions of some disturbing cause, but 
at present it baffled him. Their hopes, however, were 
high ; and they had cause to be sanguine. In a month^s 
time or so, Lothair would be in the country to celebrate 
his majority; his guardian the Cardinal was to be his 
guest; the St. Jeromes were invited, Monsignoro Catesby 
himself. Hero would bo opportunity and actors to avail 
themselves of it. 

It was a very few days after the first evening visit of 
Lothair to Belmont that ho found himself one morning 
alone with Theodora. She was in her bowery boudoir, 
copying some music for l^ladame Phoebus, at least in the 
intervals of conversation. That had not been of a grave 
character, but the contrary, when Lothair rather abruptly 
said, * Do you agree. Mrs. Campian, with what Mr. Phoebus 
said the other night, that the greatest pain must be the 
sense of death ? * 

‘Then mankind is generally spared the greatest pain,* 
she replied, ‘for I apprehend few people are sensible of 
death, unless indeed,’ she added, ‘ it he on the field of 
battJe ; and there, I am sure, it cannot be painful.* 

‘ Hot on tho field of battle ? * asked Lothair, inducing her 
to proceed. 

‘ Well, I should think for all, on the field of battle, there 
must be a degree of excitement, and of sympathetic ex- 
citement, scarcely compatible with overwhelming sufiering ; 
but if death were encountered there for a great cause, I 
should rather associate h . dth rapture than pain.' 

‘ But still a good |»*rmber of persqns must die in their 
beds and be conscious,’ said Lothair. 

‘ It may be, though I should doubt it. The witnesses of 
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such a demise are never impartial. All I have loved and 
lost have died upon the field of battle ; and those who have 
suffered pain have been those whom they have left behind ; 
and that pain,’ she added with some emotion, ‘may perhaps 
deserve the description of Mr, Phoebus.' 

Lothair would not pursue the subject, and there was 
rather an awkward pause. Theodora herself broke it, and 
in a lighter vein, though recurring to the same theme, she 
said with a slight smile, ‘ I am scarcely a competent person 
to consult upon this subject, for, to bo candid with you, I 
do not myself believe in death. There is a change, and 
doubtless a great one, painful it may be, certainly very per- 
plexing, but 1 have a profound conviction of my immortality, 
and I do not believe that I shall rest in my grave in szeoula 
srooulorum, only to be convinced of it by ihc last trump.’ 

‘ I hope you will not leave this world before I do,’ said 
Lothair ; ‘ but if that sorrow be reserved for me, promise 
that to me, if only once, you will reappear.’ 

‘ I doubt whotlier the departed have that power,’ said 
Theodora, ‘ or else I think my heroes would have revisited 
me. I lost a father more magnificent than Jove, and two 
brothers brighter than Apollo, and all of them 2 )assionately 
loved me,‘ and yet they have not come ; but I shall see 
them, and perhaps soon. So you see, my dear Lord,’ 
speaking more briskly, and rising rather suddenly from her 
seat, ‘ that for my part 1 think it best to ari'ange all iliat 
concerns one in this world while one inhabits it ; and this 
reminds me that I have a little business to fulfil in which 
you can help me,' and she opened a cabinet and took out a 
fiat antique case, and thou said, resuming her seat at her 
table, ‘ Some one, and ai^pnymously, has made me a 
magnificent present ; some str/ngs of costly pearls. I am 
greatly embarrassed mth them, fi^r I never wear pearls or 
anything else, and I never wish to acefept presents. To 
returp them to an unknown is out of my power, but it is 
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Dot impossiblo tliat I may some clay become acquainted 
with the donor. I wish them to bo kept in safety, and 
therefore not by myself, for my life is subject to too great 
vicissitudes. I have therefore placed them in this case, 
which I shall now seal and entrust them to your care, as a 
friend in whom I have entire confidence. See,’ she said, 
lighting a match, and opening the case, ‘ here arc the pearls, 
are they not superb ? and hero is a note which will tell you 
what to do with them in case of my absence, when you 
open the case, which will not be for a year from this day. 
There, it is locked. I have directed it to you, and I will 
seal it with my father’s seal.’ 

Lothair was about to speak. ‘ Do not say a word,’ she 
said ; ‘ this seal is a religious ceremony with me.’ She 
was some little time fulfilling it, so that the impression 
might bo deep and clear. She looked at it earnestly while 
the wax was cooling, and then she said, ‘I deliver tho 
eustody of this to a friend whom I entirely trust. Adieu T 
and she disappeared. 

Tho amazed Lothair glanced at the seal. It was a single 
word, * Roma,’ and then, utterly m^’stified, ho returned to 
town with liis own present. 


! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mr. Pikebus had just finished a picture which he had 
painted for the Emperor of Russia. It was to depart im- 
mediately from England for its northern home, except that 
his Imperial Majesty had consented that it should bo ex- 
hibited for a brief space to the people of England. This 
was a condition which Mr. Phoebus had made in the in- 
terests of art, add as a due homage alike to his own 
patriotism and celebrity* 
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There was to be a private inspection of the picture at 
the studio of the artist, and Mr. Plicebus had invited Lothair 
to attend it. Our friend had accordingly, on the appointed 
day, driven down to Belmont, and then walked to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Phoobus with Colonel Campian and his wife. 
It was a short and pretty walk, entirely through the royal 
park, which the occupiers of Belmont had the traditionary 
2)rivilego thus to use. 

The rcsidonco of Mr. Phoobus was convenient and agree- 
able, and in situation not unlike that of Belmont, being 
sylvan and scciucstcrcd. He had himself erected a fine 
studio, and added it to the original building. The flower 
garden was bright and curious, and on the lawn was a 
tent of many colours designed by himself, and which 
might havo suited some splendid field of chivalry. Upon 
gilt and painted perches also there were parocpicts and 
macaw's. 

Lothair on his arrival found many guests assembled, 
chiefly on the lawn. Mr. Phoebus was highly esteemed, 
and had distinguished and eminent friends, whose constant 
courtesies the present i^ccasion allowed him elegantly to 
acknowledge. There was a polished and grey-headed noble 
who was the head of the patrons of art in England, whose 
nod of approbation sometimes made the fortune of a young 
artist, and whose purchase of pictures for the nation even 
the furious cognoscenti of the House of Ooniinons dared 
not question. Some of tho finest works of Mr. Phoebus 
were to be found in his gallery ; but his Lordship admired 
Madame Phoebus even more than her husband’s works, and 
Euphrosyno as much as her sister. It was sometimes 
thought, among their friends, that this young lady had 
only to decide in order to share tho widowed coronet ; but 
Euphrosyne laughed at everything, even her adorers ; and 
while her witching mockery only rendered them moro 
fascinated, it often prevented critical declarations. 
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And Lady Beatrice was there, herself an artist, and full 
of SBsthetical enthusiasm. Her hands were beautiful, and 
she passed her life in modelling them. And Cccrops was 
there, a rich old bachelor, with, it was supposed, the finest 
collection of modern pictures extant. His theory was, that 
a man could not do a wiser thing than invest the whole of 
his fortune in such securities, and it delighted him to tell 
his numerous nephews and nieces that he should, in all 
probability, leave his collection to the nation. 

Cloriuda, whoso palace was always open to genius, and 
who delighted in the society of men ^vho had discovered 
planets, excavated primaeval mounds, painted pictures on 
new principles, or composed immortal poems which no 
human being could either scan or construe, but which she 
recognised as ‘subtle* and full of secret melody, came lean- 
ing on the arm of a cel obraiod plenipotentiary, and beaming 
with sympathy on every subject, and with the consciousness 
of her universal charms. 

And the accomplished Sir Francis was there, and several 
It.A.s of eminence^ for Phoebus was a true artist and loved 
the brotherhood, and always j)laced them in the post of 
honour. 

No language can describe the fascinating costume of 
Madame Phoebus and her glittering sister. ‘They are 
habited as sylvan s,* the great artist deigned to observe, if 
any of his guests could not refrain from admiring the 
dresses which he had Jiimself devised. As for the venerable 
patron of art in Britain, he smiled when ho met the lady 
of the house, and sighed when he glanced at Euphrosyne ; 
but the first gave him a beautiful flower, and the other 
fastened it in his buttonhole. He looked like a victim 
bedecked by the priestesses of some old fane of Hellenic 
loveliness, and proud of his impending fate. What could 
the Psalmist mean in the immortal passage ? Threescore 
aaid ten, at the present day, is the period of romantio 
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passions. As for our enamoured sexagenarians, tliey avenge 
the theories of our cold-hearted youth. 

Mr. Phoebus was an eminent host. It delighted him to 
see people pleased, and pleased undei* his influence. Ho 
had a belief, not without foundation, that everything was 
done better under his roof tlian under that of any otlier 
penson. The banquet in the air on the present occasion 
could only bo done justice to by the courtly painters of 
the reign of Louis XV. Vanloo, and Watteau, and Liincro 
would have caught the graceful groups, and the well- 
arranged colours, and the faces, some pretty, some a little 
affected ; the ladies on fantastic chairs of wicker-work, gilt 
and curiously painted ; the gentlemen, reclining on the 
turf, or bending behind them with watchful care. The 
little tables, all different, the soups in delicate cups of 
Sevres, the wines in golden glass of Venice, the ortolans, 
the Italian confecstionary, the bright bouquets, were worthy 
of the soft and invisible music tliat resounded from the 
pavilion, only varied by tho coquetish scream of some 
macaw, jealous amid all this novelty and excitement of not 
being noticed. 

‘ It is a scene of enebantment,’ whispered the chief patron 
of British art to Madame Phoebus. 

‘I always think luncheon in tho air rather jolly,’ said 
Madame Phoebus. 

‘ It is perfect romance ! ’ murmured tbe chief patron of 
British art to Euphrosyne. 

‘ With a duo admixture of reality,’ she said, heli)ing him 
to an enormous truffle, which she extracted from its mqj- 
kin. * Yon know' you must eat it with butter.’ 

Lothair was glad to observe that, though in refined 
society, nohe were present with whom he had any previous 
acquaintance, for he had an instinctive feeling that if Hugo 
Bohun had been thbre, or Bertram, or the Duke of Brecon, 
or any ladies with whom he was familiarly acquainted, he 
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■would scarcely Lave been able to avail bimsclf of the society 
of Theodora with the perfect freedom which he now enjoyed. 
They would all have been asking who she was, where she 
came from, how long Lothair had known her: all those ques- 
tions, kind and neighbourly, which under such circumstances 
occur. He was in a distinguished circle, but one different 
from that in which he lived. Ho sat next to Theodora, 
and Mr. Phoebus constantly hovered about them, ever doing 
something very graceful, or saying something very bright. 
Then ho would whisper, a word to the great Olorinda, who 
flashed intelligence from her cclebratiod eyes, and then he 
made a suggestion to tho cesthetical Lady Beatrice, who 
immediately fell into enthusiasm and chjqucrice, and took 
the opportunity of displaying her celebrated hands. 

Tho time liad now arrived when they were to rt‘pair to 
the studio and view tho picture. A curtain was over it, 
and then a silken rope across tho chamber, and then sono 
chairs. Tho subject of tho picture was Hero and Lcander, 
chosen by tho heir of all tiic Ivussias himself, dm*ing a luio 
visit to England. 

‘A fascinating subjoei,^ said old Cecrops to Mr. Phoobus, 
‘ but not a very original one.’ 

‘ Tho originality of a subject is in its treatment,* was the 
reply. 

The theme, in the present instance, was certainly not 
conventionally treated. When tho curtain was withdrawn, 
they beheld a figure of life-liko size, exhibiting in un- 
disguised completeness tho jierfection of tho female form, 
and yot tho painter liad so skilfully availed himself of iho 
ehadoTiT- and mystic hour and of some ganze-like drapery, 
which veiled -without concealing liis design, that tho 
chastest eyo might gaze on his heroine with impunity. The 
splendour of her upstretched arms held higli tho beacon 
light, which threw *a glare upon tho sublime anxiety of her 
coantcuiince, while all the tumult of the Hellespont, the 
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waves, tlio Bcudcling sky, the opposite slioro revealed by a 
blood-red flash, were touched by the hand of a master who 
had neyor failed. 

The applause was a genuine verdict, and the company 
after a time began to disperse about the house and gardens. 
A small circle remained, and passing the silken rope, 
approached and naiTowly scrutinised the x>icturo. Among 
these were Theodora and Lothair, the chief patron of 
British art, an R.A. or two, Clorinda, and Lady Beatrice. 

!Mr, Phoebus, wbo left the studio but bad now returned, 
did not disturb them. After awhile he approached llie 
gioiip. His air was elate, and was redccjiied only from 
arrogance by the intellect of his hrow. Tlio circlo slartod 
a little as flioy heard his voice, for they had been unaware 
of his presence. 

‘To-morrow,* be said, ‘the critics will commence. You 
know who the critics are ? The men who have failed in 
lilcraturo and art.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The lodge-gate of Belmont was opening as Lothair one 
morning approached it ; a Hansom cab came forlh, and in 
it W'as a person whose couutenanco was strongly marked 
on the memory of Lothair. It was that of his unknown 
friend at the Eeniau meeting. Lothair instantly recognised 
and cordially saluted him, and his gTccting, though hur- 
riedly, was not ungraciously returned ; but the vehicle did 
not stop. Lothair called to the driver to halt, but the 
driver on the contrary stimulated his steed, and in the 
winding lane waa^ soon out of sight. 

Theodora was not immediately visible. She \yas neither 
in her ustial apartment nor in her garden ; but it was only 
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perhaps because Lothair was so full of his own impressions 
from his recent encounter at the lodge, that he did not 
observe that the demeanour of Mrs. Campian when she 
appeared was hardly marked by her habitual serenity. She 
entered the room hurriedly, and spoke with quickness. 

‘Pray,’ exclaimed Lothair, leather eagerly, ‘do tell me 
the name of the goutleman who has just called here.* 

Theodora changed colour, looked distressed, and was 
silent ; unobserved however by Lothair, who, absorbed by 
his own highly excited curiosity, proceeded to explain why 
he presumed to press for the information. ‘ I am under 
great obligations to that person ; I am not sure I may not 
say I owe him my life, but certainly an extrication from 
great danger and very embarrassing danger too. I never 
saw him but once, and he would not give me his name, and 
scarcely would accept rny thanks. 1 wanted to stop his 
cab to-day, but it was impossible. Ho literally galloped 
off.* 

‘Ho is a foreigner,’ said Mrs. Campian, who had re- 
covered herself; ‘he was a particular friend of my dear 
father ; and when ho visits England, which he does occa- 
sionally, he calls to see ns.* 

‘ Ah ! * said Lothair, ‘ I hope I shall soon have an op- 
portunity of expressing to him my gratitude.* 

‘ It was so like him not to give his name and to shrink 
from thanks,’ said Mrs. Campian. ‘ He never enters society, 
and makes no acquaintances.* 

. ‘ I am sorry for that,* said Lothair, ‘ foi it is not only 
that he served me, but I was much taken with liim, and 
felt that ho was a person I should like to cultivate.’ 

* Captain Bruges is a remarkable man,* said Theo- 
dora; ‘he is not one to be forgotten.* 

‘ Captain Bruges. . That then is his name ?/ 

*Se is Imown by the name of Captain Bruges,* said 
Thoodora^ and she hesitated; and then speaking moro 
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quickly she added, * I cannot sanction, I cannot bear, any 
deception between you and this roof. Bruges is not his 
real name, nor is the title ho assumes his real rank. Ho is 
not to bo known, and not to be spoken of. He is one, and 
one of the most eminent, of the great family of sufferers in 
this world, but sufferers for a divine cause. I myself have 
been direly stricken in this struggle. Wlien I remember 
the departed, it is not always easy to bear the thought. I 
keep it at the bottom of my heart ; but this visit to-day has 
too terribly revived everything. It is well that you only 
are here to witness my suffering, but you will not have to 
witness it again, for we will never again speak of these 
matters.’ 

Lothair was much touched : his good heart and his good 
taste alike dissuaded him from attempting commonplace 
consolation. Ho ventured to take her hand and pressed it 
to his lips. ‘ Dear lady 1 ’ ho murmured, and he led her to 
a seat. * I fear my foolish tattle has added to pain which 
I would gladly bear for you.* 

They talked about nothings : about a new horse which 
Colonel Campian had just purchased, and which ho wanted 
to show to Lothair ; an old opera revived, but wliich sounded 
rather flat; something amusing that somebody had said, 
and something absurd which somebody had done. And 
then, when the ruffled feeling had been quite composed, and 
all had been brought back to the tenor of their usual plea- 
sant life, Lothair said suddenly and rather gaily, ‘ And now, 
dearest lady, I have a favour to ask. You know my 
majority is to be achieved and to bo celebrated next month, 
I hope that yourself and Colonel Campian will honour me 
by being my guests.’ 

Theodora did not at all look like a lady who had received 
a social attention of the most distinguished class. She 
looked embarrassed, and began to murmur something about 
Colonel Campian, and their never going into society. 
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‘ Colonel Campian is going to Scotland, and you aro 
going with him,’ said Lothair. ‘ I know it, for ho told me 
60, and said ho could manage tho Ansit to mo, if you ap- 
proved it, quite Avell. In fact it Avill fit in with his Scotch 
visit.’ 

* There was soino talk once about Scotland,* said Theo- 
dora, ‘ but that Avas a long time ago. Many things have 
happened since then. I do not think the Scotch visit 
is by any means so settled as you think.’ 

‘ But howGA'cr that may bo decided,’ said Lothair, ‘ there 
can be no reason why you should not come to me.’ 

‘ It is presumptuous in me, a foreigner, to speak of such 
matters,’ said Theodora ; ‘ but I fancy that, in such cele- 
brations as you contemplate, thcro is, or tlicre should be, 
some qualification of blood or family connection for be- 
coming your guests. We sbould bo there quite strangers, 
and in everybody’s Avay, chocking the local and domestic 
abandon which I should suppose is one of tho charms of 
such meetings,’ 

‘I haA^o fcAV relations and scarcity a connection,’ said 
Lothair, rather moodily. ‘ I can only ask friends to cele- 
brate my majority, and thcro aro no fnonds whom I so 
much regard as those who live at Belmont.’ 

‘ It is very kind of you to say that, and to feel it ; and J 
knoAV that you would not say it if you did not feel it,’ replied 
Theodora. ‘ But still, I think it would be better that wo 
should come to seo you at a time when you are less en- 
gaged ; pcrluips you Avill take Colonel Campian down some 
day and give him some shooting.’ 

‘ All I can say is that, if you do not come, it will be the 
dai’kest, instead of the brightest, week in my life,’ said, 
Lothair. ‘In short, I feel I could not get through the 
business, I should be so mortified. I canjiot restrain my 
feelings or arrange my countenance. Unless you come, the 
whole afiair will be a complete failure, and worse than a 
failure.* 
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‘Well, I will speak to Colonel Cainpian about it,’ said 
Theodora, but with little animation. 

‘ We will both speak to him about it now,’ said Lothair, 
for the Colonel at that moment entered the room and 
greeted Lotlmir, as was his custom, corcliallj. 

‘ We arc settling the visit to MuViel,’ said Lothaii* ; * I 
want to induce Mrs. Campian to come down a day or two 
before the rest, so that we may have the benefit of her 
counsel.* 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Muriel Towers ci*owncd a wooded steep, part of a wild and 
winding and sylvan valley at the bottom of wliicli rushed 
a foaming stream. On the other side of the castle the 
scene, though extensive, was not less striking, and was 
essentially romantic. A vast park spread in all directions 
beyond the limit of the eye, and with much variety of 
character, ornate near the mansion, and choicely timbered ; 
in other parts glenS and spreading dolls, masses of black 
pines and savage w'oods ; everywhere, sometimes glittering 
and sometimes sullen, glimpses of the largest natural lake 
that inland England boasts, Muriel Mere, and in the 
extreme distance moors, and tbe first crest of mountains. 
The park, too, was full of life, for there wmro not only herds 
of red and fallow deer, but, in its more secret haunts, 
wandered a i*aco of wild cattle, extremely savage, white 
and dove-coloured, and said to be of the time of the 
Romans. 

It was not without emotion that Lothair beheld the chief 
Beat of his race. It was not the first time he had visited it. 
Ho had a clear and painful recollection' of a brief, hurried^ 
unkind glimpse caught of it in his veiy earliest boyhood. 
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EEis uncle had taken him there by Bome inconvenient cross- 
railroad, to avail themselves of which they had rison:in the 
dark on a March morning, and in an east wind. When 
they arrived at their station they had hired an open fly 
drawn by a single horse, and when they had thus at last 
reached the uninhabited Towers, they entered by the offices, 
where Lothair was placed in the steward’s room, by a 
smoky fire, given something to eat, and told that he might 
walk about and amuse himself, provided he did not go out 
of sight of the castle, while his uncle and the steward 
mounted their horses and rode over the estate; leaving 
Lothair for hours without companions, and returning just 
in time, in a shivering twilight, to clutch him up, as it 
wore, by the nape of the neck, twist him back again into 
the one-horse fly, and regain the railroad ; his uncle praising 
himself the whole time for the satisfactory and business- 
like manner in which he had planned and completed the 
expedition. 

'^;^at a contrast to present circumstances! Although 
Lothair had wished, and thought he had secured, that his 
arxival at Muriel should be quite private and even un- 
known, and that all ceremonies and celebrations b. mid be 
postponed for a few days, during which he hoped to become 
a little more familiar with Ins home, the secret could not 
be kept, and the county would not tolerate ‘this reserve. 
He was met at the station by five hundred horsemen all 
well mounted, and some of them gentlemen of high degree, 
who insisted upon accompanying him to his gates. His 
carriage passed under triumphal arches, and choirs of 
enthusiastic children, waving parochial banners, hymned 
his auspicious approach. 

At, the park-gates his cavalcade quitted him with that 
delicacy of feeling which always distinguishes Englishmen, 
however rough thoir habit. As their attendance was self* 
mvited, they would not intrude upon his home. 
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‘ Your Lordship will have enough to do to-day without 
being troubled wdth us,* said their leader as he shook 
hands with Lothair. 

But Lothair would not part with them thus. With the 
inspiring recollection of his speech at the Fenian meeting, 
Lothair was not afraid of rising in;, his barouche and 
addressing them. What he said was said very well, and 
it was addressed to a people who, though the shyest in the 
world, have a passion for public speaking, than which no 
achievement more tests reserve, w'as something to bo a 
great peer and a great proprietor, and to be young and 
singularly well-favoured ; but to be able to make a speech, 
and such a good one, such cordial wbrds in so strong and 
musical a voice : all felt at once they were in the presence 
of the natural leader of the county. The enthusiasm of 
the hunting-lield burst forth. They gave him three ringing 
cheers, and jostled their horses forward that they might 
grasp, his hand. * , ' . 

The park-gates were open, and the postilions 
along through scenes of loveliness on which Lothaij|; y 
fain hav^ lingered, but ho consoled himself with the "recoil^ 
lection that ho should probably have an opportunity ol 
seeing them again. Sometimes his carriage seemed in the 
heart of an ancient forest j sometimes the deer, startled at his 
approach, were scudding over expjinding lawns ; then his 
course wound by the margin of a sinuous lake with green 
islands and golden gondolas; and then, after advancing 
through stately avenues, he arrived at mighty gates of 
wondrous workmanship, that once had been the boast of a 
celebrated convent on the Danube, but which, in the days 
of revolutions, had reached England, and had been obtained 
by the grandfather of Lothair to guard the choice demesne 
that was the vicinage of his castle, 

W^en we remember that Lothair, notwithstanding his 
rank and vast wealth, had never, &om the nature of things, 
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been tbe master of an establisbmeTifc, it must be aclmlLtod 
that the present occasion was a littlo trying for his nervoG. 
Tbe whole household of the Towers were arrayed and 
arranged in groups on the steps of the chief entrance. 
The steward of the cstaic, who had been one of the 
cavalcade, Imd ^||||ped on before, and ho was of course the 
leading spirit, aiia^OTcnded his arm to his Lord as Lothair 
descended from iNli^iagc. The house-steward, the chief 
butler, the head-g|^cncr, the chief of the kitchen, the 
head-keeper, the h i-forcster, and grooms of the stud and 
of the chambers, f( ^ed one group behind the housekeeper, 
a grave and distiSgmshed-looking female, who curtseyed 
like the old courF^half a dozen powdered gentlemen, 
glowing in crimson liveries, indicated the presence of my 


Lord’s footmen; wJ 
siderable in numbers, 


% 


the rest of the household, con- 
ere arranged in two groups, accord- 
ing to their sox, and at a respectful distance. 

What struck LothaiA/who. was always thinking, and 
bad no inconsiderable fdhd of humour in his sweet 



anocent nature) was the wonderPul circumstance that, 

I long an interval of neglect and abeyance, ho should 
find himself the master of so complete and consummate a 
household. 

‘ Castles and parks,’ he thought, ‘ I had a righ|j|^ c»unt 
on, and, perhaps, even pictures, but liow I came to possess 
suob a work of art as my groom of the chambers, who 
seems as respectfully haughty and as calmly graceful as if 
he were at Brcntham itself, and whose coat must have been 
made in Saville Row, quite bewilders me.* 

But Lotbair, though he appreciated Putney Giles, had 
yet formed a full conception of the resource and all 
aecomjpHshed providence of that wondrous man, acting 
un^f; the inspiration of the oonsnmmate^ApoUonia. 

tbe entrance hall, a lofty chamber 
othei^o ot modemte dimensibus Lothair waa 
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ashered into his armoury, a gallery two hundred feet long, 
with suits of complete mail ranged on each side, and the 
walls otherwise covered with rare and curious weapons. 
It was impossible, even for the master of this collection, to 
suppress the delight and the surprise with which hp beheld 
the scene. Wo must remember, in his excuse, that he 
beheld it for the first time. 

The armoury led to a large and lofty octagonal chamber, 
highly decorated, in the contro of which was the tomb of 
Lothair*s grandfather. He had raised it in his lifetime. 
The tomb was of alabaster surrounded by a railing of pure 
gold, and crowned with a recumbent figure of the deceased 
in his coronet; a fdA^l man, who lived in solitude, 
building castles and nSm^g gardens. 

What charmed Lothair most as he proceeded wore the 
number of courts and quadrangles in the castle, all of 
bright and fantastic ai'chitooture, and each of which was a 
garden, glowing with brilliant colours, and gay with the 
voice of fountains or the forms* of gorgeous birds. Our^ 
young firiend did not soon weary in bis progress ; even the 
suggestions of the steward, that his Lordship’s luncheon . 
Avas at command, did* not restrain him. Ball-rooms, and 
l)ai*onial halls, and long libraries with curiously stained 
Aviudows, and suites of dazasling saloons where he beheld 
the original portraits of his parents of which he had minia- 
tures; he saw them aU, and Avas pleased and interested. 
But what most struck and oven astonished him Avas the 
habitable air which pervaded the whole of this enormous 
stinioture ; too rare even when families habitually reside in 
such dwellings ; but almost inconceivable, when it was to 
be remembered that more t^an a generation had passed 
Avithout a human being liAring in these splendid chambera^ 
scarcely a human word being spoken in them. There was 
ppt a refinement of' modem furniture that was wanting $ 

0 
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eveii the tables wore covered with the choicest publioatiosB 
of the day. 

‘ Mr. Putney Griles proposes to arrive here to-morrow/ 
said the' steward. ‘ He thought your Lordship would lilce 
to be a day or two alone.’ 

‘ He is the most sensible man I know/ said Lothair ; ‘ he 
always does the right thing. I think I will have my 
luncheon now, Mr. Harvey, and I will go over the cellars 
to-morrow.* 


CHAPTER XXSNTm. 

Yes 5 Lothair wished to be alone. He had naturally a 
love of solitude, but the events of the last few hours lent 
an additional mducemont to meditation. Ho was impressed 
in a manner and degree not before experienced with the 
greatness of his inheritance. His worldly position, until 
to-day, had been an abstraction. After all he had only 
been one of a crowd, which he resembled. But the sight 
of this proud and abounding territory, and the unexpected 
encounter with his neighbours, brought to him a sense of 
power and of responsibility. He shrank from neither. 
The world seemed opening to him with all its delights, and 
with him duty was one. He was also sensible of the beau- 
tiful, and the surrounding foims of nature and art charmed 
him. Let us not forget that extreme youth and perfect health 
were iugredients not wanting in the spell any more than 
poww or wealth. Was it then complete P Not without 
the influence of woman. 

; ; that gmatle yet mystic?al sway the spirit of Lothair 
yielded. What was the precise character of his feel* 
to, Theodoi^ what were his hopes or views, he had 
, ytWtp had neither the time nor the inclination to malca 
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certain. The present was so delightful, and the enjoy- 
ment of her society had been so constant and complete, 
that he had ever driven the future from his considera- 
tion. Hod the conduct of Theodora been differelit, had she 
deigned to practise on his affections, appealed to his sen- 
sibility, stimulated or piqued his vanity, it might have 
been otherwise. In the distraction of his heart, or the 
disturbance of his temper, he might have arrived at con- 
clusions, and even expressed them, incompatiblo with the 
exquisite and oven sublime friendship, which had so 
strangely and beautifully arisen, like a palace in a dream, 
and absorbed bis being. Although their acquaintance 
could hardly be numbered by months, there was no living 
person of whom he had seen so much, or to whom he had 
opened his heai*t and mind with such profuse ingenuous- 
ness. Nor on her part, though apparently shrinJong 
from egotism, had there over been any intellectual reserve. 
On the contrary, although never authoiitativo, and oven 
when touching on her convictions, suggesting rather than 
dictating them, Lothair could not but feel that during the 
happy period ho had passed in her society, not only his 
taste had refined hut his mind had considerably opened; 
his views had become larger, his sympathies had expanded; 
he considered with charity things and even persons fipom 
whom a year ago he would have recoiled with alarm or 
aversion. 

The time during which Theodora had been his com- 
panion was the happiest period of his lifov It was more 
than that ; he could conceive no felicity greater, and all 
that he desired was that it should endure. Since they 
first met, scarcely four and twenty hours had passed with- 
out his being in her presence ; and now, notwithstanding 
the novelty and the variety of the objects around him, and 
the vast, and urgent, and personal interest which they im* 
volved, he felt a want which meeting her, or the daily 

o3 
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prospect of meeting lier, could alone supply. Her voice 
lingered in liis car ; ho gazed upon a countenance invisible 
to others ; and he scarcely saw or did anything without 
almost unconsciously associating with it her opinion or 
approbation. 

Well, then, the spoil was complete. The fitfulness or 
melancholy which so often are the doom of youth, how- 
ever otherwise favoured, wlio do not love, were not the 
condition, capricious or desponding, of Loihair. In him 
combined all the accidents and feelings which enchant 
existence. 

He had been rambling in the solitudes of his park, and 
had thrown himself on the green shadow of a stately tree, 
his check resting on his arm, and lost in reverie amid the 
deep and sultiy silence. Wealthy and young, noble and 
full of noble thoughts, with the inspiration of health, sur- 
rounclod l)y tho beautiful, and his heart softened by foeh 
ngs as exquisite, Lothair, nevertheless, could not refrain 
from pondering over the mystery of that life which seemed 
; destined to bring to him only delight. 

‘ Life would bo perfect,* he at length exclaimed, ‘ if it 
would only last,* But it will not Idst ; and what then ? 
Ho could not reconcile interest in this life with the convic- 
tion of another, and an eternal one. It seemed to him that, 
with such a conviction, man could have only one thought 
and one occupation, the future, and preparation for it. 
With such a conviction, what they called reality appeared 
to him more vain and nebulous than the scenes and sights 
of sleep. And ho hod that conviction ; at least he h^ it 
once. Had he it now ? Yes ; he had it now, but modified 
perhaps ; in detail. He was not so confident as he was a 
few months ago, that he could be ushered by a Jesuit from 
his deathbed to tho society of St. Michael and all the 
Angds. Thespe might be long processes of initiation, in- 
. ^mediate states of higher probation and refinement. 
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Thero might be a homblc and apathetic ])ause. When 
millions of ages ax)pcared to be necessary to matixro tho 
crust of a ratlioi* insignificant planet, it might be presump- 
tion in man to assume that his soul, though immortal, was 
to reach its final destination, regardless of all the influences 
of space and time. 

And the philosophers and distinguished men of science 
with whom of late he had frequently enjoyed tho oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted, what were their views ? 
They differed among themselves ; did any of them agree 
with him ? How they accounted for everything except the 
only point on which man requires revelation ! Chance, 
necessity, atomic theories, nebular hypotheses, develop- 
ment, evolution, tho origin of worlds, human ancestry; 
hero were high topics on none of which was there lack 
of argument; and, in a certain sense, of evidence; and 
what then ? Thero must be design. The reasoning and 
the research of all philosophy could not be valid ' 
that conviction. If there were no design, why, it r 
all bo nonsense; and ho could not believe iu non*' 

And if thero were design, there itiust bo intelligence ; and 
if intelligence, pure intelligence ; and pure intelligence was 
inconsistent with any disposition but perfect good. But 
between the all-wise and the all-benevolent and man, 
according to tho now philosophers, no relations were to bo 
any longer acknowledged. They renounce in despair the 
possibility of bi'inging man into connexion with that First 
Cause which they can neither explain nor deny. But 
man requires that there shall be direct relations between 
the created and the Creator ; and that in those relations 
he should find a solution or the perplexities of existence. 
Tho brain that teems with illimitable thought will never 
recognise as his creator any power of. nature, however 
irresistible, that is not gifted with consciousness. Atheism 
may bo consistent with fine taste, and fine taste under 
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certain conditions may for a time regulate a polished 
society j but ethics with atheism are impossible ; and with- 
out ethics no human order can be strong or permanent. 

The Church comes forward, and, without equivocation, 
offers to establish direct relations between Qod and man. 
Philosophy denies its title, and disputes its power. Why P 
Because they are founded on the supernatural. What is 
the supernatural P Can there be anything more miraculous 
than the existence of man and the world ? anything more 
literally supernatural than the origin of things? The 
Church explains what no one else pretends to explain, and 
which, everyone agrees, it is of iirst moment should be 
made clear. 

The clouds of a summer eve w ere glowing in tho creative 
and nickering blaze of the vanished sun, that had passed 
like a monarch from the admiring sight, yet left his pomp 
behind. The golden and umber vapours fell into forms 
\,iPlmt to the eye of the musing Lothair depicted the objects 
his frequent meditation. There seemed to rise in tho 
^Ihonzon tho dome and campaniles and lofty aisles of some 
celestial fane, such as ho had often more than dreamed of 
raising to the revealed author of life and death. Altars 
arose and sacred slmines, and delicate chantries and fretted 
spires ; now the flashing phantom of heavenly choirs, and 
then the dim response of cowled and eaHhly cenobitos : 


Those axe black Vesper’s pageants 1 
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CHAPTER yyyry 

liOTHiJB was quite glad to see Mr. Putney Giles. That 
gentleman indeed was an universal favourite. He was in- 
telligent, acquainted with everything except theology and 
metaphysics, liked to oblige, a little to patronise, never 
made difhculties, and always overcame them. His bright 
blue eye, open forehead, and sunny face indicated a man 
full of resource, and with a temper of natural sweetness. 

The lawyer and his noble client had a great deal of 
business to transact. Lothair was to know his position in 
detail preparatory to releasing his guardians from their 
responsibilities, and assuming the management of his own 
affairs. Mr. Putney Giles w^as a first-rato man of business. 
With all his pleasant, easy manner he was 
methodical, and was not content that his client S?; r ' Jh; 
less master of his own affairs than his lawyer. T.'.o ^ 

ings passed over a table covered with despatch- tuul 
piles of ticketed an(J banded papers, and then they looked 
after the workmen who were preparing for the impending 
festivals, or rode over the esiate. 

‘ That is our weak point,' said Mr. Putney Giles, point- 
ing to a distant part of the valley. ‘We ought to have 
both sides of the valley. Your Lordship will have to con- 
sider whether you can devote the 200,000Z. of the second 
and extinct trust to a bettor purpose than in obtaining 
that estate.’ 

Lothair had always destined that particular sum for the 
cathedral, the raising of which was to have been the first 
achievement of his majority ; but he did not reply. 

In a few days the guests began to arrive, but gradually. 
The Duke a-nd Duchess and Lady Oorisande came the first, 
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fciid were one day alone with Lothair, for Mr. Putney Gilea 
had departed to fetch Apollonia. 

Lothair was nn affectedly gratified at not only receiving 
hia Mends at his own castle, hut under these circumstances 
of intimacy. They had been the first persons who had 
been kind to him, and he really loved the whole family. 
They arrived rather late, but he would show them to their 
rooms, and they were choice ones, himself, and then they 
dined together in the small green dining-room, Nothing 
could be more graceful or more cordial than the whole 
affair. The Duchess seemed to beam with affectionate 
pleasure as Lothair fulfilled his duties as their host ; the 
Duke praised the claret, and he seldom praised anything ; 
while Lady Corisande only regretted that the impending 
twilight had prevented her from seeing the beautiful couu- 
tiy, and expressed lively interest in the morrow’s inspec- 
tion of the castle and domain. Sometimes her eyes met 
of . Lothair, Jind she was so happy that she nneon- 
l^ouBljr smiled. 

* And to-morrow,* said Lothair, ‘ I am delighted to say, 
shall have to ourselves ; at least all the morning. We 

mil see the Ciistle first, and then, after luncheon, we will 
drive about everywhere,* 

* Everywhere,’ said Coi'isande. 

‘ It was very nice your asking us first, and alone,’ said 
the Duchess. 

‘It was very nice you coming, dear Duchess,’ said 
Lothair, ‘ and most kind, as you ever are to me.* 

‘ Duke of Brecon is coming to you on Thursday,* said 
the Duke ; ‘ he told mo so at White’s.* 

* Perhaps you would like to know, Duchess, whom you 
are goiug to meet,’ said Lothair* 

‘ I should much like to hear. Pmy tell us.’ 

^ It is a rather formidable array,’ said Lothair, and he 
took out a paper. ^ First, there are all the notables of the 
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county . 1 do not know any of them personally, bo 1 

wToto to oacli of them a letter, as well as sending them a 
formal invitation. I thought that was right.* 

‘ Quito right,* said tho Duchess. ‘ Nothing could bo 
more proper.’ 

‘ Well, tho first person, of coarse, is the Lord Lieutenant. 
He is coming.* 

‘ By tho bye, let me sec, who is your lord lieutenant ? * 
said the Duke. 

‘ Lord Agramont.* 

‘ To bo sure. I was at college with him, a very good 
fellow ; but I have never met him since, except once at 
Boodle’s ; and I never saw a man so red and grey, and 1 
remember him such a good-looking fellow ! Ho must have 
lived immensely in tho country, and never thought of his 
person,* said the Duke in a tone of pity, and playing with 
his moustache. 

‘ Is there a Lady Agramont ? * enquired the ^ 

‘Oh yes! and she also honours me with her 
said Loth air. ' 

‘ And who was Lady Agramont ? * 

‘ Oh ! his cousin,’ said the Duke. ‘ The Agramonts 
always marry their cousins. His father did tho same 
thing. They are so shy. It is a family that never was in 
society and never will be. I was at Agramont Castle once 
when I was at college, and I never shall forget it. Wo 
used to sit down forty or fifty every day to dinner, entirely 
maiden aunts and clergymen, and that sort of thing. How- 
ever, I shall bo truly glad to see Agramont again, for, not- 
withstanding all these disadvantages, he is a thoroughly 
good fellow.* 

‘ Then there is tho High Sherifi*,* continued Lothair ; 

‘ and both the county members and tneir wives ; and Mrs. 
High Sheriff too. I believe there is some tremendous 
question respecting the precedency of this lady. There is 
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no doubt tliat, iu tbo county, the High Sheriff takes 
precedence of everyone, even of the Lord Lieutenant ; but 
how about his wife ? Perhaps your Grace could aid me ? 
Mr. Putney Giles said he would write about it to the 
Heralds* College.’ 

‘I should give her the benefit of any doubt,* said the 
Duchess. 

‘ And then our Bishop is coming,’ said Lothair. 

Oh ! I am so glad you have asked the Bishop,* said 
Lady Corisande. 

‘ There could be no doubt about it,* said Lothair. ‘ I do 
not know how his Lordship will get on with one of my 
guardians, the Cardinal ; but his Eminence is not hero in a 
priestly character 5 and, as for that, there is less chance of 
his differing with the Cardinal than with my other guardian, 
Lord Culloden, who is a member of the Free Kirk,* 

^ Is Lord Culloden coming P ’ said the Duchess. 

with two daughters. Flora and Grizoll. I 
cousins, good-natured Httle girls, but Mr. 

Giles tolls mo that the shortest is six feet high.’ 
think wo shall have a very amusing party,* said the 
Duchess. 

‘ You know aU the others,* said Lothair. ‘ No, by the 
bye, there is the Dean of my college coming, and Mon- 
signore Catosby, a groat friend of the St. Jeromes.* 

Lady Corisande looked grave. 

‘The St. Jeromes wiU be here to-morrow,’ continued 
Lothair, ‘and the Montaiiys and the St. Aldegondes. I 
have half an idea that Bertram and Carisbrooke and Hugo 
Bohun will be here to-night ; Duke of Brecon on Thursday. 
And that, I thmk, is all, except an Americto lady and 
gentleman, whom I think you will like ; great friends of 
znine : 1 knew them this year at Oxford, and they were 
very kind to me. ‘ He is a man of considerable fortune; 
iJbey have lived at Paris a good deal/ 
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* 1 Lave known Americans who lived at Paris/ said the 
Duke ; ‘ very good sort of people, and no end of money 
some of them/ 

*1 believe Colonel Campiau has largo estates in the 
South,* said Lothair ; * but, though really I have no right 
to speak of his affairs, he must have sullerod very much/ 
‘Well, ho lias the consolation of suffering in a good 
cause,* said the Duke. ‘ I shall be happy to make his 
acquaintance. 1 look upon an American gentleman with 
largo estates in tlio South as a real lu'istocrat ; and whether 
he gets his rents, or whatever his returns^ may bo, pr not, I 
should always treat him with respect/ 

‘ I have heard the American women are very pretty,’ 
said Lady Corisande. 

‘ Mrs. Campiau is very distinguished,* said Lothair ; 
‘ but I think she w^as an Italian/ 

‘Tlicy promise to bo an intei*c8tmg addition, if out 
party,’ said the Duchess, and she rose. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Thebe never was anything so successful as the arrange- 
ments of the next day. After breakfast they inspected the 
castle, and in the easiest manner, without form and without 
hurry, resting occasionally in a gallery or a saloon, never 
examining a cabinet, and only looking at a picture now 
and then. Generally speaking, nothing is more Bitigoing 
than the purvey of a great house, but this enterprise was 
conducted with so much tact and consideration, and much 
which they had to seo was so beautiful and novel, that 
everyone was interested, and remained quite fresh for 
their subsequent exertions. ‘And then the Duke is so 
much amused,’ said the Duchess to her daughter, delighted 
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at the unusual excitement of the hamlsorac, but somewhat 
too serene, partner of her life. 

After luncheon they visited the gardens, which had been 
formed in a sylvan valley enclosed with gilded gates. The 
creator of this paradise had boon favoured by nature, and 
had availed himself of this opportunity. The contrast 
between the parterres blazing with colour and tho sylvan 
background, the undulating paths over romantic heights, 
tho fanes and tho fountains, the glittering statnos, and the 
Babylonian terraces, formed a whole mnch of which was 
beautiful, and all of which was striking and singular. 

‘ Perhaps too many temples,* said Lothair, ‘but this an- 
cestor of mine had some imagination.* 

A carnage met them on the other side of tho valley, and 
then they soon entered the park. 

‘ I aim almost as much a stranger here as yourself, dear 
pji^ss,* said Lothair ; ‘but I have seen some parts which 
please you,* And they commenced a drive of 
but unceasing, beauty. 

Wpira l|to 1 shall see the wild cattle,* said Lady Oorisando. 

’^Sidy Corisande saw the wild cattle, and many other 
things which gratified and chaimed her. It was a long dri ve, 
even of hours, and yet no one was for a moment wearied. 

‘ What a delightful day ! * Lady Corisande exclaimed in 
her mother’s dressing-room. * I have never seen any place 
so beautifhl.* 

* I agree witli yon,’ said the Duchess; ‘ but what pleases 
me most are his manners. They were always kind and 
natural, but they are so polished, so exactly what they 
ought to be ; and he always says the right thing. 1 never 
knew anyone who had so matured.’ 

* Yes ; it is very little more than a year sinco he came 
to tis at Brentham,’ said Lady Corisande thoughtfully. 
* Certainly he has greatly changed. I remember he could 
hardly open his lips ; and now think him very agi’ooahle.' 
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‘ Ho is more than that,’ said the Duchess, ‘ he is in- 
teresting.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lady Corisande ; ‘ he is interesting.’ 

‘ What delights me,’ said the Duchess, ‘is to see his en- 
Joyment of his position. He seems to take such an intercist 
in everything. It makes me happy to seo him so happy.’ 

‘ Well, I hardly know,* said Lady Corisande, ‘ about that. 
Tliore is something occasionally about his expression which 
I should hardly describe as indicative of happiness or 
content. It would be ungrateful to describe one as distrait^ 
who seems to watch all one’s wants, and hangs on every 
word ; and yet, especially as we returned, and when we 
were all of us a little silent, there was a remarkable abstrac- 
tion about him ; I caught it once or twice before, earlier in 
the day ; liis mind seemed in another place, and anxicMfsly.’ 

* Ho has a great deal to think of,’ said the Duchesi^ 

‘I fear it is that dreadful Monsignoro Catesbv.’ said 
Lady Corisande with a sigh. 


'CHAPTER XLL 

The arrival of the guests was arranged with judgment. 
The personal friends came first ; the formal visitors were 
invited only for the day before the public ceremonies com- 
menced. No more dinners in small green dining-rooms. 
While the Dnehess was dressing, Bertha St. Aldegondo and 
Victoria Montairy, who had just arrived, came in to give her 
a rapid embrace while their own toilettes were unpacking. 

‘ Granville has come, mamma ; I did not think that he 
would till the last moment. He said he was so afraid of 
being bored. There is a largo party by this train ; the St. 
Jeromes, Bertram*, Mr. Bohun, Lord Carisbrooke, and some 
others we do not know.’ 
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The Cardinal had been expected to-day, but he had tele- 
graphed that his arrival must be postponed in consequence 
of business until tho morrow, which day had been pre- 
viously fixed for the arrival of his fellow guardian and 
trustee, the Earl of Culloden, and his daughters, the Ladies 
Flora and Grizell Falkirk. Monsignore Catesby had, how- 
ever, arrived by this train, and tho persons ‘ whom they 
did not know,* tho Canipians. 

Lothair waited on Colonel Campian immediately and 
welcomed him, but he did not sec Tlicodora. Still he had 
enquired after her, and left her a message, and hoped that 
she would take some tea ; and thus, as he flattered himseH*, 
broken a little the strangeness of their meeting under his 
roof ; but, notwithstanding all this, when* she really entered 
the drawing-room he was seized with such a palpitation of 
the heart that for a monicnt he thought ho should be un- 
equal to tho situation. But the serenity of Theodora re- 
him. Tho Campians came in late, and all eyes 
?ii!(^lri^<^i.fUpon thorn. Lothair presented Theodora to the 
^l^fcss, who being prepared for the occasion, said exactly 
?^j^®ight thing in the best manner, and invited Mrs. Cam- 
pian to sit by her, and then Theodoia being launched, 
Lothair whispered something to tho Duke, who nodded, 
and the Colonel was introduced to his Grace. -The Duke, 
always polite but gonerully cold, was more than courteous ; 
he was cordial ; he seemed to enjoy the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his high consideration for a gentleman of the 
Southern States. 

’ So the first step was over ; Lothair recovered himself; 
the palpitation subsided; and tho world still went on. 
The Oaonpians had made a good start, and the &vourable 
impxi^Bion hourly increased. At dinner Theodora sat be- 
tween Lord St. Jerome and Bertram, and talked more to 
the middle-aged peer than to the distin^shed youth, who 
woold willingly have engrossed her attention. All mothers 
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admire such discretion, especially in a young and beautiful 
married woman, so the verdict of the evening among the 
great ladies was, that Theodora was distinguished, and that 
all she said or did was in good taste. On the plea of her 
being a foreigner, she was at once admitted into a certain 
degree of social intimacy. Had she had the misfortune of 
being native-born and had flirted with Bertram, she would 
probably, particularly with so much beauiy, have been 
looked upon as ‘ a horrid woman,’ and have been relegated 
for amusement, during her visit, to the attentions of the 
dark sex. But, strange to say, the social success of Colonel 
Campian was not less eminent than that of his dis- 
tinguished wife. The character which the Duke gave of 
him commanded universal sympathy. ‘ You know he is a 
gentleman,’ said the Duke; ‘lie is not a Yankee. People 
make the greatest mistakes about these things. Ho is a 
gentleman of the South ; they have no property but land ; 
and I am told his territoiy was immense. Ho always 
lived at Paris and in the highest style, disgusted of course 
with his own country. It is not unlikely he may have lost 
his estates now ; but that makes no difference to me. I 
shall treat him and all Southern gentlemen, as our fathers 
treated the emigrant nobility of France.’ 

‘ Hugo,* said St. Aldegonde to Mr. Bohun, ‘ I wish you 
would tell Bertha to come to mo. I want her. SLo is 
talking to a lot of women at the other end of the room, 
and, if I go to her, I am afraid they will get hold of me.’ 

The future Duchess, who lived only to humour her lord, 
was at his side in an instant, ‘ You wanted me, Gran- 
viUeP’ 

‘ Yes ; you know I was afraid, Bertha, I should be bored 
hero. I am not bored. I like this American fellow. Ho 
understands the only two subjects which interest me; 
homes and tobacco.’ 

am charmed, Granville, that you are not bored* X 
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lold mainma tliat you wore very nincli afraid you would 
be.* 

‘ Yes ; but I tell you what, Bertha, I cannot stand any 
of the ceremonies. I shall go before they begin. Why 
cannot Lothair bo content with receiving his friends in a 
quiet way ? It is all humbug about the county. If he 
wants to do something for tho county, he can build a wing 
to the infirmary, or something of that sort, and not boro 
us with speeches and fireworks. It is a sort of thing I 
eanhot stand.’ 

And you shall not, dear Granville. The moment you are 
bored, you shall go. Only you are not bored at present.’ 

‘ Not at present ; but I expected to be.’ 

. ‘Yes ; so I told mamma ; but that makes the present 
more delightful.* 

The St. Jeromes were going to Italy and immediately. 
Their departure had only been postponed in order that 
they might be present at the majority of Lothair. Miss 
Arundel had at length succeeded in her great object. They 
were to pass the winter at Borne. Lord St. Jerome was 
quite pleased at having made the acquaintance at dinner of 
a Roman lady, who spoke English so' perfectly ; and Lady 
St. Jerome, who in consequence fastened upon Theodom, 
was getting into ecstasies, which would have been em- 
barrassing had not her now acquaintance skilfully checked 
her., 

‘ We must be satisfied that we both admire Borne,’ said 
Mrs. Campian, ^ thou^gh we admire it for difiex^nt reasons. 
Although a Homan, I am not a Roman Catholic ; and 
Colonel Campian’s views on Italian afiairs generally would, 
I fear, not entirely agree with Lord St, Jerome’s.* 

f Naturally,* said Lady St. Jerome gracefully dropping 
the stibject, and remembering that Colonel Campion was a 
^tbseu of the United States, which accounted in her appro- 
h^asion for bis peculiar opinions. 

, ,, ’\^ho had been watching his opportunity the 
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wkolo cvcjiaiig, ap 2 ^voachGd Theodora, lie meant to have 
expressed his hope that she was not wearied by her journey, 
but instead of that ho said, ‘Your presence here makes 
ino inexpressibly happy.’ 

‘ I think everybody seems happy to be your guest,* sho 
replied, parrying, as was her custom, with a slight kind 
smile, and a low, sweet, unembarrassed voice, any per- 
sonal allusion from Lothair of unusual energy or ardour. 

‘ I wanted to meet you at the station to-day,* he con- 
tinued, ‘ but there were so many 2 )eoplc coming, that ’ 

and he hesitated. 

‘ It would really have been more embarrassing to us 
than to yourself,* sho said. ‘ Nothing could be better than 
all the arrangements.* 

* I sent my own brougham for you,* said Lothair. ‘ 1 
hope there was no mistake about it.* 

‘ None : your servant gave us your kind message ; and 
as for the carriage it was too delightful. Colonel Campian 
was so pleased with it, that ho has promised to give me 
one, with your permission, exactly the same.* 

‘ I wisli you would accept the one you used to-day.* 

‘You are too magnificent; you really must try to for- 
get, with us, that you are the lord of Muriel Towers. 
But I will willingly use your carriages as much as you 
please, for I caught glimpses of beauty to-day in our pro- 
gress from the station that made mo anxious to explore 
your delightful domain.* 

There was a slight burst of merriment from a distant 
part of the room, and everybody looked around. Colonel 
Campian had been tolling a story to a group formed of the 
Duke, St, Aldegonde, and Mr- Bohun. 

‘Best story I ever heard in' my life,* exclaimed St. 
Aldegonde, who prided himself when ho did laugh, which 
was rare, on laughing loud. But even the Duke tittesred, 
and Hugo Bohun smiled. 
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*1 am glad to see the Colonel get on so well witii 
eveiyone/ said Lothair ; ‘ I was afraid ho might have been 
bored/ 

‘ Ho does not know what that means,* said Theodora ; 

* and ho is so natural and so sweot-tempered, and so intel- 
ligent, that it seems to me he always is popular.* 

‘ Do you think that will be a match ? * said Monsignoro 
Oatesby to Miss Arundel. 

‘Well, I rather believe in the Duke of Brecon,* she 
replied. They wore referring to Lord Carisbrooke who 
appeared to bo devoted to Lady Corisande. ‘ Do you ad- 
mire the American lady ? * 

‘ Who is an Italian, they tell me, though sho does not 
look like one. What do you think of her ? * said the Mon- 
signore, evading, as was his custom, a direct reply. 

‘Well, I think she is very distinguished : unusual. 1 
wonder where our host became acquainted with themP 
Do you know ? * 

‘ Hot yet ; but T dare say Mr. Bohun can tell us ; * and he 
addressed that gent leman accordingly as he was passing by. 

‘Hot the most remote idea,* said Mr. Bohun. ‘You 
know the Colonel is not a Tanked ; he is a tremendous 
swell. The Duko says with moro land t^an he has.’ 

‘ He seems an agreeable person,* said Miss Arundel. 

‘ Well, he tells anecdotes ; he has just been teUing one , 
Granville likes anecdotes ; they amuse him, and he likes to 
bo amused : that is all ho cares about. I hate anecdotes, 
and I always get away when conversation falls into whal 
Pinto calls its anecdotage.* 

‘ You do not like to be amused ? * 

‘Hot too much ; I like to be interested.* 

‘Well,* said Miss Arundel, ‘ so long as a person can talk 
ligroeably, I am satisfied. I think to talk well a rare gift ; 
quite as rare as singing ; and yet you expect everyone to 
be able to talk^ and very &w to be able to sing.’ 
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• There are amusing people who do not interest,’ said the 
Monsignore, ‘and interesting people who do not amuse. 
What I like is an agreeable person.’ 

idea of an agreeable person,’ said Hugo Bohun, 

‘ is a person who agrees with me^’ 

‘Talking of singing, something is going to happen,' 
said Miss Arundel. 

A note was heard ; -a celebrated professor had entered 
the room and was seated at the piano which he had jusfc 
touched. There was a general and unconscious hush, and 
the countenance of Lord St. Aldegonde wore a rueful ex- 
j)ression. But affairs turned out better than could be 
anticipated. A young and pretty girl, dressed in white 
with a gigantic sash of dazzling beauty, played uj)on the 
violin with a grace, and sentiment, and marvellous skill, 
and passionate expression, worthy of St. Cecilia. She was 
a Hungarian lady, and this was her English debut. Every- 
body praised her, and everybody was pleased ; and Lord 
St. Aldegonde, instead of being bored, took a wondrous 
rose out of his buttonhole and presented it to her. 

The performance only lasted half an hour, and then the 
hidies began to think' of their bowers. Lady St, Aldegonde, 
l)eforo she quitted the room, was in earnest conversation 
with her lord. 

‘I have arranged all that you wished, Granville,’ she 
said, speaking rapidly and holding a candlestick. ‘Wo 
are to see the castlo to-morrow, and the gardens and tho 
parks and everything else, but you are not to be bored at 
all, and not to lose your shooting. The moors are sixteen 
miles off, but our host says, with an omnibus and a good 
team (and he will give youji first-rate one), you can do it 
in on hour and ten minutes, certainly an hour and a 
quarter; and you are to make your own party in the 
smoking-room to-night, and take a capital luncheon with 
m/ 
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‘All right: I shall ask the Yankee; and I should like 
to take that Hungarian girl too, if she would only fiddle to 
us at luncheon/ 


CHAPTER XLIL 

Next day the Cardinal, with his secretary and his chaplain, 
arrived. Moiisignore Cateshy received his Eminence at 
the station, and knelt and kissed his hand as he stepped 
from the carriage. The Mon signore had wonderfully ma- 
noeuvred that the whole of the household should have been 
marshalled to receive this Prince of the Church, and per- 
haps have performed the same ceremony : no religious 
recognition, he assured them, in the least degree involved, 
only an act of not unusual respect to a foreign Prince; 
but considering that the Bishop of the diocese and his suite 
were that day expected, to say nothing of the Presbyterian 
guardian probably arriving by the same train, Lothair 
would not be persuaded to sanction any ceremony what- 
ever. Lady St. Jerome and Miss Arundel, however, did 
their best to com T)en sate for this omission with reverences 
which a posture master might have envied, and certainly 
would not have surpassed. They seemed to sink into the 
earth, and then slowly and supernaturally to emerge. The 
Bishop had been at college with the Cardinal and intimate^ 
with him, though they now met for the first time since his 
secession : a not uninteresting rencounter. The Bishop was 
high-church, and would not himself have made a bad car- 
dinal, being polished and jdausible, well-lettered, yet quite 
a man of the world. He was fond of society, and justified 
his taste in this respect by the flattering belief that by hli 
presence he was extending the power of the Church ; cer- 
tainly favouring an ambition which could not bo described 
Its being moderate. The Bishop had no abstract prejudice 
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ag’ulust gontlcmou who wore retl haia, and under ordinary 
circumstances would liavo welcomed liis brother cliurcLman 
with unaffected cordiality, not to say synii^athy ; but in the 
present instance, however gracious his mien and honeyed 
his expression*!, he only looked upon the Cardinal as a 
dangerous rival, intent upon clutching from his fold the most 
precious of his flock, and he had long looked to this occasion 
as the one which might decide the spiritual welfare and career 
of Lothair. The odds were not to be despised. There were 
two Monsignorea in the room besides the Cardinal, but the 
Bishop was a man of contrivance and resolution, not easily 
disheartened or defeated. Nor was ho without allies. ITo 
did not count much on the University don, who was to 
arrive on the morrow in tho shape of the head of an Oxford 
house, though ho was a don of magnitude. This eminent 
personage had already lot Lothair slip from his influence. 
But the Bishop had a subtle counsellor in his chaplain, 
who woi’o as good a cassock as any Monsignore, and ho 
brought with him also a trusty archdeacon in a pmple 
coat, whose countenance was quite entitled to a placo in 
the Acta Sanctorum. 

It was amusing to’ observe tho elaborate courtesy and 
more than Christian kindness which the rival prelates aiid 
their official followers extended to each other. But under 
all this unction on both sides were unceasing observation, 
and a vigilance that never flagged ; and on both sides there 
was an uneasy but irresistible conviction that they were 
on tho eve of one of the decisive battles of tho social world. 
Lord Culloden also at length appeared with his daughters, 
Ladies Flora and Qrizoll. They wore quite as tall as Mr. 
Putney Giles had reported, but very pretty, with radiant 
complexions, sunny blue eyes, and flaxen locks. Their 
dimples and white shoulders and small feet and hands wore 
much admired. Mr. Giles also returned with Apollonia ; 
and at length also appeared the rival of Lord Carisbrooke, 
his Grace of Brecon, 
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Loihair had passed a happy monung, for he had con- 
trived, without difficulty, to bo tho companion of Theodora 
duiing tho greater part of it. As the Duchess and Lady 
Oorisande had already inspected tho castle, they disappeared 
after breakfast to write letters ; and when tho after-luncheon 
expedition took place, Lothair allotted them to the care of 
Lord Oarisbrookc, and himself became the companion of 
Lady St. Jerome and Theodora. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts in the smoking-room, St. 
Aldegonde had only been able to induce Colonel Campian 
to be his companion in the shooting expedition, and the; 
Colonel fell into the lure only through his carelessness and 
good-nature. He much doubted the discretion of his de- 
cision as ho listened to Lord St. Aldegonde’s reasons for tho 
expedition in their rapid journey to the moors. 

‘ I do not suppose,* he said, * wo shall have any good 
sport ; but when you are m Scotland and come to me, as I 
hope you will, I will give you something you will lilce. 
But it is a great thing to get off seeing tho Towers, and 
the gardens, and all that sort of thing. Nothing bores mo 
so much as going over a man’s house. Besides, we get rid 
of the women.’ 

Tho meeting between tho two guardians did not promis(’ 
to bo as pleasant as that between tho Bishop and the Car- 
dinal, but the crusty Lord Culloden was scarcely a match 
for tho social dexterity of his Eminence. Tho Cardinal, 
crossing the room, with winning ceremony approached and 
addressed his colleague. 

* We can have no more controversies, my Lord, for our 
reign is over ; * and he extended a delicate hand, which tho 
surprised peer touched with a huge finger. 

‘Tes ; it all depends on himself now,* replied Lord Oul- 
with a grim smile ; ‘and I hope -he ^1 not make a 
fiwl of himself.* 

‘What 3mve yon got for ns to-night ? * enquired Lothair 
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of Mr. Giles, as the gentlemen rose from the dining 
table. 

Mr. Giles said he would consult his wife, but Lothair 
observing ho would himself undertake that office, when ho 
entered the saloon addressed Apollonia. Nothing could be 
more skilful than the manner in which Mrs. Giles in this 
}>arty assumed precisely the position which equally became 
lier and suited her own views ; at the same time the some- 
what humble friend, but the trusted counsellor, of the 
Towers, she disarmed envy and conciliated consideration. 
Never obtrusive, yet always prompt and prepared *with un- 
failing resource, and gifted apparently with universal 
(alents, she soon became the recognised medium by which 
everything was suggested or arranged; and before eight 
and forty hours had passed she was described by Duchesses 
nnd their daughters as that ‘dear Mrs. Giles.' 

‘ Monsieur Raphael and his sister came down in the train 
with us,' said Mrs. Giles to Lothair ; ‘ the rest of the troupe 
will not be here until to-morrow ; but they told me they 
could give you a perfect proverho if your Lordship would 
like it ; and the Spanish conjuror is here ; but I rather 
think, from what I gather, that the young ladies would like 
a dance.' 

‘ I do not much fancy acting the moment these great 
churchmen have arrived, and with Cardinals and Bishops I 
would rather not have dances the first night. I almost wish 
wo had kept the Hungarian lady for this evening/ 

* Shall I send for her ? she is ready.' 

‘ The repetition would be too soon, and would show a 
great poverty of resources,' said Lothair smiling; ‘what 
we want is some singing.' 

‘Mardoni ought to have been here to-day,' said Mrs 
Giles ; ‘ but he never keeps his engagements.' 

‘ 1 thi-nlr our 'amateuT materials are rather rich,’ said 
Lothair. 
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‘ Tbero is Mrs. Campiaii,’ said Apollojiia in a low voice, 
but Lothair shook liis bead. 

‘ But perhaps if others set her the example/ ho added 
after a pause ; ‘ Lady Corisaiido is first rate, and all hei 
sisters sing ; I will go and consult the Duelicss.* 

There was soon a stir in the room. Lady St. Aldogondo 
and her sisters approached the piano at Mdiich was seated 
ihe eminent professor. A note was heard, and there was 
silence. The execution was exquisite; and indeed there 
are few things more dainty than the blended voices of 
three women. No one seemed to appreciate the perform- 
ance more than Mrs. Campian, who, greatly atti’actcd by 
what was taking place, turned a careless* oar even to the 
honeyed sentences of no less a personage than the Lord 
Bishop. 

After an interval Lady Corisande was handed to the 
piano by Lothair. She was in fine voice and sang with 
wonderful efiect. Mrs. Campian, who seemed much in- 
terested, softly rose and stole to the outward circle of the 
group which had gathered round the instrument. When 
tlie sounds had ceased, amid the general applause her voice 
of admiration was heard. The Duchess ai)proached her, 
evidently prompted by the general wish, and expressed hci 
hope that Mrs. Campian would now favour them. It was 
not becoming to refuse when others liad contributed so 
freely to the general entertainment, but Theodora W'as 
anxious not to place herself in competition with those who 
had preceded her. Looking over a volume of music she 
suggested to Lady Corisande a duet in which the peculiari- 
ties of their two voices, which in character were quite dif- 
ferent, one being a soprano and the other a contralto, might 
be displayed. And very seldom in a private chamber had 
anything of so high a class been heard. Not a lip moved 
e](C6pt those of the singers, so complete was the fascination, 
till the < 5 onc]uRion elicited a burst of iiTesistiblo applause, 
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‘ In imaginatijii i am tlu'owing endless bouquets,’ said 
Hugo Boliun. 

‘ I wish we could induce her to give us a recitation from 
Alficri,* said Mrs. Putney Giles in a whisper to Lady St. 
Aldegonde. * I heard it once : it was the finest thing 1 ever 
listened to.’ 

‘But cannot we ? * said Lady St. Aldegonde. 

ApoUonia shook her head. ‘ She is extremely resowed. 
I am quite surprised that she sang ; but she could not well 
refuse after your Ladyship and your sisters had been so 
kind.* 

‘ But if the Lord of the Towers asks her,’ suggested Lady 
St. Aldegonde.* 

‘No, no,’ said Mrs. Giles, ‘Hiat would not do; nor would 
he. He knows she dislikes it. A word from Colonel 
Campian and the thing would bo settled ; but it is rather 
absurd to invoke the authority of a husbaiid for so light a 
matter.* 

‘ I should like so much to hear her,’ said Lady St. Aide- 
gondo. ‘ I tliink I will ask her myself. I will go and speak 
to mamma.’ 

There was much '\>duspering and consulting in the room, 
but unnoticed, as general conversation had now been re- 
sumed. The Duchess sent for Lothair and conferred with 
him ; but Lothair seemed to shake his head. Then her 
Grace rose and approached Colonel Campian, who was talk- 
ing to Lord Culloden, and then the Duchess and Lady St. 
Aldegonde went to Mrs. Campian. Then, after a shoi’t 
time, Lady St. Aldegonde rose and fetched Lothair. 

‘ Her Grace tells me,’ said Theodora., ‘ that Colonel Cam- 
pian wishes mo to give a recitation. I cannot believe that- 
such a performance can 'ever be generally interesting, 
especially in a foreign language, and I confess that I would 
rather not exhibit. But I do not like to bo churlish when 
all are so amiablq and compliant, and the Duchess tells mo 
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tliat it cannot well be postponed, for this is tbe last quiet 
night we shall have. What I want is a screen, and I must 
be a moment alono, before I ventnre on these enterprises. I 
require it to create tbe ideal presence.* 

Lothair and Bertram arranged the screen, the Duchess 
and Lady St. Aldcgondo glided about, and tranquilly inti- 
mated what was going to occur, so that, without effort, 
there was in a moment complete silence and general expec- 
tation. Almost unnoticed Mrs. Carapian had disappeared, 
whispering a word as she passed to the eminent conductor, 
who was still sealed at the piano. The company had 
almost unconsciously grouped themselves in the form of 
a theatre, tlao gentlemen generally standing behind the 
ladies who were seated. Tlicrc were some bars of solemn 
music, and then to an audience not less nervous than her* 
self, Theodora came forward as Electra in that beautiful 
appeal to Clytemnestra, whci*e she veils her mother’s guilt 
even while she intimates her more than terrible suspicion 
of its existence, and makes one hist desperate appeal of 
pathetic duty in order to save her parent and her fated 
house : 

0 araata madre, 

Che fai ? Non credo io, no, che ardente fiamma 
II cor ti awampi. 

The ineffable grace of her action, simple without redun- 
dancy, her exquisite elocution, her deep yet controlled pas- 
sion, and the magic of a voice thrilling even in a whisper, 
this form of Phidias with the genius of Sophocles, entirely 
enraptured a fastidious audience. When she ceased, there 
was an outburst of profound and unaffected appreciation ; 
and Lord St. Aldogonde, who had listened in a sort of 
ecstasy, rushed forward, with a countenance as serious as 
the theme, to offer bis thanks and express his admiration. 

And then they gathered round her, all these charming 
women and some of these admiring men, as she would have 
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resumed her scat, and entreated her once more, only once 
more, to favour them. She caught the adoring glance of 
the Lord of the Towers, and her eyes seemed to enquire 
what she should do. * There will he many strangers hero 
to-morrow,^ said Lothair, ‘and next week all the world. 
This is a delight only for the initiated,* and ho entreated 
her to gratify them. 

‘ It shall bo Alfieri’s ode to America then,' said Theo- 
dora, ‘ if you please.’ 

‘ She is a Boman I believe,’ said Lady St. Jerome to his 
Eminence, ‘ but not, alas 1 a child of the Church. Indeed 
I fear her views generally are advanced,’ and she shook 
her head, 

‘ At present,’ said the Cardinal, ‘ this roof and this visit 
may influence her. I should like to see such powers 
engaged in the cause of God.’ 

The Cardinal was an entire believer in female influence, 
and a considerable believer in his influence over females ; 
and he had good cause for his convictions. The catalogue 
of his proselytes was numerous and distinguished. Ho 
had not only converted a duchess and several countesses, 
but he had gathercA into his fold a real Mary Magdalen. 
In the height of her beauty and her flime, the most distin- 
guished member of the demi-monde had suddenly thrown 
up her golden whip and jingling reins, and cast herself at 
the feet of the Cardinal. Ho had a right, therefore, to be 
confident; and while his exquisite taste and consummate 
cultivation rendered it impossible that he should not have 
been deeply gratified by tho performance of Theodora, ho 
was really the whole time considering the best means by 
which such charms and powers could be enlisted in the 
cause of the Church. 

After the ladies had retired, the gentlemen talked for 
a few minutes over the interesting occuxrenoo of the 
evening. 
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* Do you know,’ said the Bishop to the Duke and some 
flurrounding auditors, ‘ fine as was the Electra, I preferred 
the ode to the tragedy. There was a tumult of her brow, 
especially in the address to Liberty, that was sublime — 
quite a Moenad look.' 

‘ What do you think of it, Carry ? ’ said St. Aldegoiulo 
to Lord Carisbrooke. 

* Brecon says she 2>uts him in mind of llistori.’ 

* She is not in the least like Bistori, or anyone else,* said 
St. Aldegondc, ‘ I never heard, I never saw anyone like 
her. I’ll tell you what : you must take care what you 
say about her in the smoking-room, for her husband will 
be there, and an excellent fellow too. Wc went together 
to the moors this morning, and he did not boro me in the 
least. Only, if I had known as much about his wife as I 
do now, I would have stayed at home, and passed my 
morning with the women.' 


CHAPTER XLIH. 

St. Aldegonde loved to preside over tho mysteries of iho 
smoking-room. There, enveloped in his Egyptian robe, 
occasionally blurting out some careless or lieaclstrong para- 
dox to provoke discussion among others, which would 
amuse himself, rioting in a Rabelaisian anecdote, and lis- 
tening with critical delight to endless memoirs of horses 
and prima-donnas, St. Aldegonde was never bored. Some- 
times, too, when he could get hold of an eminent traveller, 
or sbme individual distinguished for special knowledge, 
St. Aldegonde would draw him out with skill, himself dis- 
playhCkg B*n acquaintance with the particular topic which 
oft^ surprised his habitual companions, for St. Aldegonde 
professed never to road ; but ho had no ordinary abilities, 
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cUid an original ium of mind and habit of life, which threw 
him in the way of unusual persons of all classes, from 
whom he imbibed or extracted a vast variety of queer, 
always amusing, and not altogether useless, information. 

‘Lothair has only one weakness,’ he said to Colonel 
Campian as the 'ladies disappeared 5 ‘ he does not smoko. 
Carry, you will come ? ’ 

‘ Well, I do not think I shall to-night,’ said Lord Caris- 
brooke. Lady Corisande, it appears, particularly disap- 
proved of smoking. 

‘ Hum ! ’ said St. Aldegondo ; ‘ Duke of Brecon I know 
will come, and Hugo and Bertram. My brother Montairy 
would give his ears to come, but is afraid of his wife ; and 
then there is the Monsignorc, a most capital fellow, who 
knows everything.’ 

Thei*e were other gatherings before the midnight bell 
struck at the Towers wliich discussed important affairs, 
though they might not sit so late as the smoking party, 
liody St. Aldegondo had a reception in her room as well as 
her lord. There the silent observation of the evening 
found avenging expix^ssion in sparkling criticism ; and the 
summer lightning, though it generally blazed with harm-* 
less brilliancy, occasionally assumed a more arrowy cha- 
racter. The gentlemen of the smoking-room have it not all 
their own way quite as much as they think. If, indeed, a 
now school of Athens were to be pictured, the sages and 
the students might bo represented in exquisite dressing- 
gowns, with slippers rarer than the lost one of CinderoUay 
and brandishing beautiful brushes over tresses still more 
fair. Then is the time when characters are never more 
finely drawn, or difficult social questions more accurately 
solved ; knowledge without reasoning, and truth without 
logic : the triumph of intuition ! But wo must not pro- 
fane the mysteries of Bona Dea. 

The Archdeacon and the Clinplaiu had also been in 
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coimpil with the Bishop in his dressing-room, who, while 
he dismissed them with his henison, repeated his ap- 
parentlj satisfactory .assurance, that something would 
happen ‘ the first thing after breakfast.’ 

Lothair did not smoke, but ho did not sleep. He was 
absorbed by the thought of Theodora. He could not but 
be conscious, and so far he was pleased by the conscious- 
ness, that she was as fascinating to others as to himself. 
What then ? Even with the splendid novelty of his 
majestic home, and all the excitement of such an incident 
in his life^ and the immediate prospect of their again meet- 
ing, he had felt, and even acutely, their separation. Whe- 
tlior it were the admiration of her by others which proved 
his own just appreciation, or whether it were the unob- 
trusive display of^exquisite accomplishments, which with 
all their intimacy she had never forced on his notice ; 
whatever the cause, her hold upon his heart and life, pow- 
erful as it was before, had strengthened, Lothair could 
not conceive existence tolerable without her constant pre- 
sence ; and with her constant presence existence would be 
rapture. It had como to that. All his musings, all his 
profound investigation and iiigh resolve, all his sublime 
speculations on Grod and man, and life and immortahiy, 
and the origin of things, aud religious truth, ended in an 
engrossing state of fecKng, which could be denoted in that 
form and m no other. 

What then was his future ? It seemed dark and dis- 
tressing, Her constant presence his only happiness ; her 
conatant presence impossible. He seemed on an abyss. 

In eight and forty hours or so ono of the chief provinces 
of England would be blazing with the celebration of his 
legal anoassion to his high estain. K anyone in the Queen’s 
had to be fixed upon as the most fortunate and 
faiOj^est of her subjects, it might well be Lothair. If 
ba^j^ineas depend on atation^ his ancient and hero* 
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ditaiy rank was of tlio liigliest ; if, as there seems no 
doubt, tbo chief source of felicity in this country is wealth, 
his vast possessions and accumulated treasure could not 
easily he rivalled, while he had a matchless advantage over 
those who pass, or waste, their grey and withered lives in 
acquiring millions, in his consummate and healthy youth. 
He had bright abilities, and a brighter heart. And yet the 
unknown truth was, that this favoured being, on the eve of 
this ‘critical event, was pacing his chamber agitated and 
infinitely disquieted, and struggling with circumstances- 
and feelings over which alike ho seemed to have no control, 
and which seemed to have been evoked without the exercise 
of his own will, or that of any other person. 

‘ 1 do not think T can blame myself,* he said ; ‘ and I am 
sure I cannot blame her. And yet * 

He opened his window and looked upon the moonlit 
garden, which filled the fanciful quadrangle. The light of 
the fountain seemed to fascinate his eye, and the music of 
its fall soothed him into reverie. The distressful images 
that had gathered round his heart gi’adually vanished, and 
nil that remained to him was the reality of his happiness. 
Her beauty and licr grace, the sweet stillness of her 
searching intellect, and the refined pathos of her disposi-' 
tion only occurred to him, and he dwelt on them with spell- 
bound joy. 

The great clock of tho Towers sounded two. 

‘ Ah ! * said Lothair, ‘ I must try to sleep. I have got to 
see the Bishop to-morrow morning. I wonder what he 
wants.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

The Bishop was particularly playful on the morrow at 
breakfast. Though his face beamed Tsith Christian kind- 
ness, there was a twinkle in his eye which seemed not 
entirely superior to mundane self-complacency, even to a 
sense of earthly merriment, llis semphic raillery elicited 
sympathetic applause from the ladies, especially from the 
daughters of the house of Brentham, who laughed occa- 
sionally even before his angelic jokes were well launclied. 
His lambent flashes sometimes even played over the 
Cardinal, whoso cerulean armour, nevertheless, remained 
always unscathed. Mbnsignore Chidioch, however, who 
would once unnecessai’ily rush to the aid of his chief, W'as 
tumbled over by the Bishop with relentless gaiety, to the 
infinite delight of Lady Corisande, who only wished it had 
been that dreadful Monsignore Catesby. But, though less 
demonstrative, apparently not the least devout of his Lord- 
ship's votaries wore tho Lady Flora and the Lady Grizell. 
These young gentlewomen, though apparently gifted with 
appetites' becoming their ample but far from graceless 
forms, contrived to satisfy all tho wants of nature without 
taking their charmed vision for a moment off the prelate, 
or losing a word which escaped his consecrated lips. Some- 
times oven they ventured to smile, and then they looked at 
their fleither and sighed. It was evident, notwithstanding 
their appetites and their splendid complexions, which would 
have become tho Aurora of Guido, that these young ladies 
had Bomo secret sorrow which required a confidante. Their 
visit to Muriel Towers was their introduction to society, for 
the eldest had only just attained sweet seventeen. Young 
ladies pnder these circumstances always fall in love, but 
witfi their own sex. Lady Flora and Ladv Grizell both 
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fell in* lovo with Liuly Corisande, and before ilio morning^' 
bad passed away sbe had become their friend and counsellor, 
and the object of their devoted adoration. It seems that 
their secret sorrow had its origin in that mysterious reli- 
gious sentiment which agitates or affects eveiy class and 
condition of man, and which creates or destroys states, 
though philosophers are daily assuring us * that there is 
nothing in it.’ The daughters of the Earl of CuUodcu 
could, not stand any longer the Free Kirk, of which their 
anatcre parent was a fiery votary. It seems that they had 
been secretly converted to the Episcopal Chui*eh of Scot- 
land by a governess, who pretended to be a daughter of the 
Covenant, but who was really a niece of the Primus, and, 
os Lord Cullodcn acutely observed, when ho ignominiously 
dismissed her, ‘ a Jesuit in disguise.’ From that moment 
there had been no peace in his house. His handsome and 
gigantic daughters, who had hitherto been all meekness, 
and who had obeyed him as they would a tyrant father of 
the feudal ages, were resolute, and would not compromise 
their souls. They humbly expressed their desire to enter 
a convent, or to become at least sisters of mercy. Loi'd 
CJulloden raged and raved, and delivered himself of cynical 
taunts, but to no jHirposo. The principle that forms free 
kirlcs is a strong principle, and takes many forms, which 
the social Polyphemes, who have only one eye, cannot per- 
ceive. In his desperate confusion, ho thought that change 
of scemo might bo a diversion when things were at the 
worst, and this was the reason that he had, contrary to his 
original intention, accepted the invitation of his ward. 

Lady Corisande was exactly the guide the girls required. 
They sate on each side of her, pach holding her hand, which 
they frequently pressed to their lips. As her form was 
slight, though of perfect grace and symmetry, the contrast 
between herself add her worshippers was rather startling { 
but her noble brow, full of thought and purpose, the finq« 
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ness of her chiselled lip, and tlie rich fire of her glanoc, 
vindicated her post as the leading" spirit. 

They breakfasted in a room which opened on a gallery, 
and at the other end of the gallery was an apartment 
similar to the breakfast- room, which was the male morning- 
room, and where the world could find the newspapers, or 
join in half an hour’s talk over the intended arrangements 
of the day, "When the breakfast-party broke up, the 
Tiishop approached liothair, and looked at him earnestly. 

‘I am at your Lordship’s service,’ said Lothair, and they 
quitted the breakfast-room together. Halfway down the 
gallery they met Monsignoro Catesby, who had in his hand 
a number, just arrived, of a newspaper which was esteemed 
an Ultramontane organ. He bowed as he passed them, 
with an air of some exultation, and the Bishop and he 
exchanged significant smiles, which, however, meant 
different things. Quitting the gallery, Lothair led the way 
to his private apartments ; and, opening the door, ushered 
in the Bishop. 

How what was contained in the Ultramontane organ 
which apparently occasioned so much satisfaction to Mon- 
signore Catesby ? A deftly drawn-up announcement of 
some important arrangements which had been deeply 
planned. The announcement would be repeated in all the 
daily papers, which were hotcrly expected. The world was 
informed that his Eminence, Cardinal Grandison, now on a 
visit at Muriel Towers to his ward, Lothair, would cele- 
brate High Mass on the ensuing Sunday in the ciiy which 
was the episcopal capital of the Bishop’s see, and after- 
wards preach on tho present state of the Church of Christ. 
As the Bishop must bo absent from his cathedral that day, 
and h^ promised to preach in the chapel at Muriel, there 
was something dexterous in thus turning his Lordship’s 
flanki and desolating his diocese when he was not present 
M guard it from the fiery dragon. It was also remarked 
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that there would ho an unusual gatliering of the Catholic 
aHstocracy for the occasion. The rate of lodgings in the 
city had risen in consequence. At the end of the para- 
graph it was distinctly contradicted that Lothair had 
entered the Catholic Church. Such a statement was de- 
clared to bo ‘premature/ as his guardian the Cardinal 
would never sanction liis taking such a step until ho was 
t1\o master of his own actions ; the general impression left 
i)y the whole paragraph being, that the world was not to 
hi* astonished if the first step of Lothair, on accomplishing 
his majority, was to pursue the very course which was now 
tlaintily described as premature. 

At luncheon the whole party wore again assembled. 
The newspapers had arrived in the interval and had been 
digested. Every one was aware of the Popish plot, as 
Hugo Bohun called it. The Bishop, however, looked 
serene and, if not as elate as in the morning, calm and 
content. Ho sate by the Duchess, and spoke to her in a 
low voice and with soiiousness. The Monsignori watched 
every expression. 

When the Duchess rose tho Bishop accompanied her into, 
the recess of a window, and she said, ‘You may depend 
upon mo ; I cannot answer for the Duke. It is not tho 
early rising ; ho always rises early in the country, but he 
likes to read his letters before ho dresses, and that sort of 
thing. I think you had better speak to Lady Con\5ando 
yourself.* 

Wliat had taken place at the interview of the Bishop with 
Lothair, and what had elicited from tho Duchess an assur- 
ance that the prelate might depend upon her, generally trans- 
pired, in consequence of some confidential communications, 
in. the course of the afternoon. It appeared that the Bight 
Reverend Lord had impressed, and successfully, on Lothair 
tho paramount duty of commencing the day of his majority 
by assisting in an early celebration of tho most sacred rite 

q2 
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of the Church. This, in the estimation of the Bishop, 
though ho had not directly alluded to the subject in tho 
interview, but had urged the act on higher grounds, would 
be a triumphant answer to the insidious and calumnious 
paragraphs which had circulated during the last six months, 
and an authentic testimony that Lothair was not going to 
quit tho Church of his fathers. 

This announcement, however, produced consternation in 
tho opposite camp. It seemed to more than neutralise tho 
anticipated eflPoct of tho programme, and the deftly-con- 
ceived paragraph. Monsignore Catesby went about whis- 
pering that he feared Lothair was going to overdo it ; and 
considering what he had to go through on Monday, if it 
were only for considerations of health, an early celebration 
was inexpedient. Ho tried the Duchess, about whom he 
was beginning to hover a good deal, as ho fancied she was 
of on impressionable disposition, and gave some promise of 
results; but here the ground had been too forcibly pre- 
occupied : then he flow to Lady St. Aldegondo, but ho had 
tho mortification of learning from her lips that she herself 
contemplated being a communicant at the same time. 
Lady Coiisando had been before him. • All tlic energies of 
that young lady were put forth in order that Lothair should 
be countenanced on this solemn occasion. She conveyed 
to the Bishop before dinner the results of her exertions. 

‘ Yoh may count on Alberta St. Aldegonde and Victoria 
Montairy, and, I think, Lord Montairy also, if she presses 
him, which she has promised to do. Bertram must kneel 
by his friend at such a time. I think Lord Carisbrooko may ; 
Duke of Brecon I can say nothing about at present.' 

‘ Lord St. Aldegonde ? ' said tho Bishop. 

Lady Corisande shook her head. 

There had been a conclave in the Bishop’s room before 
dinner, in which the interview of the morning was 
onssed. 
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* It was successful ; scavcel}^ satisfactory/ said tlie Bishop. 
‘ He is a very clover fellow, and knows a gi'eat deal. They 
have got liold of him, and he has all tho arguments at 
his fingers’ ends. When I came to tho point he began 
to demur; I saw what was passing through his mind, 
and I said at once, “ Your views are high : so are 
mine: so are those of the Church. It is a sacrifice, un- 
doubtedly, in a certain sense. Ho sound theologian would 
maintain the simplicity of tho elements ; but that does not 
involve the coarse interpretation of the dark ages.” ' 

* Good, good,’ said the Archdeacon ; ‘ and what is it your 
liordship did not exactly like ? ’ 

‘ He fenced too much ; and he said more than once, and 
in a manner I did not like, that, whatever were his views 
as to the Church, he thought he could on tho whole con- 
scientiously partake of this rite as administered by the 
Church of England.’ 

‘ Everything depends on this celebration,’ said the Chap- 
lain ; ‘ after that his doubts and difficulties will disperse.’ 

‘ We must do our best that ho may be well suppoi ted,* 
said the Archdeacon., 

‘ Ho fear of that/ said the Bishop. ‘ I have spoken to 
some of our friends. We may depend on tho Duchess and 
her daughters, all admirable women ; and they will do what 
they can with others. It will bo a busy day, but I have 
expressed my hope that the heads of the household may bo 
able to attend. But the county notables arrive to-day, and 
I shall make it a point with them, especially the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 

‘ It should be known,’ said the Chaplain. ‘ I will send a 
memorandum to tho “ Guardian.” ’ 

‘ And “ John Bull,” ’ said tho Bishop. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Lady Agramont, and their 
daughter, Lady Ida Alice, arrived to-day ; and the High 
SherifiT, a manufacturer, a great liberal who delighted iu 
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peers^ but whose otherwise perfect felicity to-day was a 
little marred and lessened by the haunting and restless fear 
that Lothair was not duly aware that he took precedence 
of the Lord Lieutenant. Then there were Sir Hamlet Clot- 
worthy, the master of the hounds, and a capital man of 
business ; and the honourable Lady Clotworthy, a haught)^ 
dame who ruled her circle witli tremendous airs and graces, 
but who was a little subdued in the empyrean of Muriel 
Towers. The other county mombei% Mr. Ardenne, was a 
rehned gentleman and loved the arts. He had an ancient 
pedigree, and know everybody olse’s, which was not always 
pleasant. What he most prided himself on was being the 
hereditary owner of a real deer park ; the only one, he 
assorted, in the county. Other persons had parks which 
had deer in them, but that was quite a difierent thing. 
His wife was a pretty woman, and the inspuing genius oi 
archflBological societies, who loved their annual luncheon in 
her Tudor Halls, and illustrated by their researches iln* 
deeds and dwellings of her husband’s ancient race. 

The clergy of the var’ous parishes on the estate all dined 
at the Towci-s to-day, in order to pay their respects to theii* 
Bishop. ‘ Lothair’s a'canienical council,’ said Hugo Bohun, 
as ho entered the crowded room, and looked around him 
with an air of not ungraceful impertinenco. Among the 
clergy was Mr. Smylie, the brother of Apollonia. 

A few years ago, Mr. Putney Gbles had not unreasonably 
availed himself of the position which he so usefully and 
so honourably filled, to recommend this gentleman to the* 
guardians of Lothair to fill a vacant benefice. Tlio 
Beverand Dionysius Smylie had distinguished himself at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and had gained a Hebrew scholar- 
ship there; after that he had written a work on the 
B6velation, which clearly settled the long-controverted 
point whether Borne in the great apocalypse was signified 
by Babylon. The Bishop shrugged his shoulders when he 
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received Mr. Sniylie’s papers, the examiuiDg Chaplain 
sighed, and the Archdeacon groanccL But man is pro- 
vorbiaDy shortsighted. The doctrine of evolution affords 
no instances so striking as those of sacerdotal development. 
Placed under the favouring conditions of clime and soil, 
the real character of the Rev. Dionysius Smylie gradually, 
but powerfully, developed itself, Whia-e he now minis- 
tered, he was attended by acolytes, and incensed b}^ 
thurifers. The shoulders of a fello’sv-coiinti'yman were 
alone equal to the burden of thu enormous cross whicli 
preceded him ; ^vhile his ecclesiastical wardrobe furnished 
him with many coloured gaiunents, suited to every season 
of the year, and every festival of the Church. 

At first tlieve was indignation, and rumours or prophe- 
cies that wo should soon have another case of perversion, 
ixnd that Mr. Smylie was going over to Romo ; but those 
Buperficial commentators misapprehended the vigorous 
V'^anity of the man. ‘iioino may como to me,’ said Mr. 
Smylie, ‘ and it is perhaps the best thing it could do. This 
is the real Church without Romish error.’ 

The Bishop and his l everend staff, who were at first so 
much aunoyed at the preferment of Mr. Smylie, had now, 
Nvith respect to him, only tme duty, and that was to restrain 
his exuberant pries tlincss ; but they fulfilled that duty in a 
kindly and charitable spirit ; and when the Rev, Dionysius 
Smylie was appointed chaplain to Lothair, tho Bishop did 
not shrug his shoulders, iho Chaplain did not sigh, nor the 
Archdeacon groan. 

The party was so considerable to-day that they dined in 
the great hall. When it was announced to Lothair that 
his Lordship’s dinner was served, and ho offered his arm to 
his destined companion, he looked around, and then, in an 
audible voice, and yith a stateliness becoming such an m- 
oident, called upon the High Sheriff to lead the Duchess to 
tho table. Although that eminent personage had been 
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tliinking of nothing else for days, and during the last half- 
hour had felt as a man feels, and can only fed, who knows 
that some public function is momentarily about to fall to 
his perilous discharge, ho was taken quite aback, changed 
colour, and lost his head. But the baud of Lothair, who 
wore w'aiting at the door of tlio apartment to precede the 
procession to the hall, striking up at ihis moment ‘The 
Roast Bc'f of Old England,’ reanimated his heart; and 
following Lothair, and preceding all the other guests down 
the galleiy, and through many chambers, lie experienced 
the proudest moment of a life of struggle, ingenuity, 
vicissitude, and success. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Under all ihis flowing festivity there was already a current 
of struggle and party i)assion. Serious thoughts and some 
anxiety occupied the minds of several of tho guests, amid 
the variety of proflbred dishes and sparkling wines, and tho 
subdued strains of delicate music. This disquietude did 
not touch Lothair. He was happy to find himself in his 
ancestra.1 hall, surrounded by many whom he respected and 
by some whom he loved. Ho was an excellent host, which 
no one can bo who docs not combino a good heart with 
high breeding. 

Theodora was rather far from him, but he could catch 
her grave, sweet countenance at an angle of the table, as 
she bowed her head to Mr. Ardenne, the county member, 
who was evidently initiating her in all the mysteries of 
deer parks. The Cardinal sate near him, winning over, 
though without apparent effort, the somewhat prejudiced 
Lady. Agramont. His Eminence could eonverse with more 
facility than others, for he dined off biscuits and drank 
only water. Lord Colloden had taken out Lady St. Jeromoi 
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wTio expended on Ijim all the resources of lier inipapsinnod 
tittle-tattle, extracting only grim smiles ; and Lady Cori- 
sando had Mien to the happy lot of the Duke of Brecon ; ac- 
cording to the fine perception of Clare Arundel (and women 
arc very quick in those discoveries) the winning horse. Si. 
Aldcgondo had managed to tumble in between Lady Flora 
and Lady Grizoll, and seemed immensely amused. 

The Duke enquired of Lothair how many he could dine 
in his hall. 

* Wo must dine more than two hundred on Monday,’ ho 
replied. 

‘And now, 1 should tliink, we have only a third of that 
number,* said his Ora(‘e. ‘ It will ]>o a tight fit.* 

‘ Mr. Putney Giles has had a drawing made, and every 
scat apportioned. We shall just do it.* 

‘ I fear you will have too busy a day on Monday,’ said 
the Cardinal, who had caught up the conversation, 

‘ Well, you know, sir, I do not sit up smoking with Lord 
St. Aldegonde.* 

After dinner, Lady Corisande seated herself by Mrs. 
Campiauj ‘You must have thought me very rude,* she 
said, ‘ to have left you so suddenly at tea, -when the Bishop 
looked into the room ; but ho wanted mo on a matter of 
the greatest irapoi'tance. I must, therefore, ask your 
pardon. You naturally would not feel on this matter as 
we aU do, or most of us do,* she added with some hesita- 
tion; ‘being, pardon me, a foreigner, and the question 
involving national as well as religious feelings ; * and then 
somewhat hurriedly, but with emotion, she detailed to 
Theodora all that had occurred respecting the early cele- 
bration on Monday, and the opposition it was receiving 
from the Cardinal and his friends. It was a relief to Lady 
Corisande thus to^expross all her feelings on a subject on 
which she had been brooding the whole day. 

You mistake,* said Theodora quietly, when Lady Cori- 
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Baudo had finished. ‘ I arn mnch interested in what you 
tell me. I should deplore our friend falling under the in- 
fiuence of the Romish priesthood.* 

‘And yet tliere is danger of it,* said Lady Corisande, 
‘ more than danger,’ she added in a low but earnest voice. 
‘ You do not know what a conspmacy is going on, and has 
been going on for months to effect this end. I tremble.* 

‘ That ’-s the last thing I ever do,* said Theodora mth a 
faint sweet smile. ‘ I hope, but I never tremble.* 

‘ You have seen the announcement in the newspapers to- 
day ? * said Lady Corisande. 

‘ I think if they were certain of their prey they would bo 
more reserved,* said Theodora. 

‘ There is something in that,* said Lady Corisande 
musingly. ‘ You know not what a relief it is to me to 
speak to you on this matter. Mamma agrees with me, 
and so do my sisters ; but still they may agree with m(' 
because they are my luamma and my sisters ; but I loolc 
upon our nobility joining the Chur(;h of Rome as the 
greatest calamity that has ever happened to England. 
Irrespective of all religious considerations, on which I wili 
not presume to touch, it is an abnegation of patriotism ; 
and in this ago, when aU things aro questioned, a love of 
our country seems to me the one sentiment to cling to.* 

‘ I know no higher sentiment,’ said Theodoiu in n. low 
voice, and yet which sounded like the breathing of some 
divine shrine, and her Athenian eye met the fiery glance of 
Lady Corisande with an expression of noble sympathy. 

‘ 1 am so glad that 1 spoke to you on this matter,’ said 
Lady Corisande, ‘for there is something in you which 
eneburages me. As you say, if they were certain they 
would be silent; and yet, from what I hear, their hopes 
are high. You know,* she added in a wrhisper, ‘ that ho 
has absolutely engaged to raise a Popish Cathedral. My 
Ibrother, Bertram, has seen the model in his rooms.* 
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‘I have known models that were never realised/ said 
Theodora. 

‘ Ah ! yon are hopeful ; you said you were hopeful. It 
is a beautiful disposition. It is not mine,’ she added with 
a sigh. 

‘ it should be,* said Theodora ; ‘ you wore not born to 
sigh. Sighs should be for those who have no country, 
like my soil' ; not for the daughters of Engl and, the beauti- 
ful daughters of proud England.’ 

‘But you have your husband’s country, and that is 
proud and great.’ 

‘ I have only one country, and it is not my husband’s j 
and I have only one thought, and it is to see it free.’ 

* It is a noble one,’ said Lady Coiisando, ‘ as I am sum 
are all your thoughts. There are the gentlemen; I am 
sorry they have come. There,’ she added, as Monsignorc 
^^atoshy entered the room, ‘there is his evil genius.’ 

‘ But you have baftlcd him,* said Theodora. 

‘Ah!’ said Lady Corisande, with a long-drawn sigh. 
‘ Their manoeuvres never cease. However, I think Mon- 
day must bo safe. Would you come?’ she said, with a 
serious, searching glahce, and in a Idnd of coaxing murmur 

‘ I should be an intruder, my dear lady,’ said Theodora, 
doclining the suggestion ; ‘ but so far as hoping that our 
friend will never join tho Church of Rome, you will have 
ever my ardent wishes.’ 

Theodora might have added her belief, for Lothair had 
never concealed from her a single thought or act of his life 
in this respect. Slio knew all and had weighed everv- 
thing, and flattered herself that their frequent and unre- 
served conversations had not confirmed his belief in the 
infallibility of the Church of Rome, and perliaps of some 
other things. ^ 

It had been settled that there should be dancing this 
evening; all the young ladies had wished it, liothair 
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danct’d willi Lady Flora Falkirk, and her sialer, Lady 
Grizcll, was in the same quadrille. They moved about 
like young giraffes in an African forest, but looked bright 
and happy. Lofchair liked his cousins ; their inexperience 
and iimocencc, and the simplicity with which they ex- 
hibited and expressed their feelings, Jiad in it something 
bewitching. Then the rough remembrance of his old life 
at Falkirk and its contrast with the present scene, had in 
it something stimulating. They were his juniors by several 
years, but they were always gentle and kind to him ; and 
sometimes it seemed he was the only person whom they 
too had found kind and gentle. Ho called his cousin 
too by ]»er Christian name, and he was amused, standing 
by this beautiful giantess, and calling her Flora. There 
were other amusing circumstances in tlie quadrille ; not 
the least, Lord St. Aldegonde dancing with Mrs. Campian. 
The wonder of Lady St. Aldegonde was only equalled by 
her delight. 

The Lord Lieutenant was standing by the Duke in a 
corner of the saloon, observing not with dissatisfaction his 
daughter, Lady Ida Alice, dancing with Lothair. 

‘Do you know this is the first time I ever had the 
honour of meeting a Cardinal ? ’ he said. 

‘ And we never expected that it would happen to cither 
of us in this country when we were at Christchurch to- 
gether,’ replied the Duke. 

‘ Well, I hope everything is for the best,’ said Lord 
Agramont. ‘ We arc to have all these gentlemen in onr 
good city of Grandchester to-morrow.’ 

‘ So I understand.’ 

* Yon read that paragraph in the newspapers ? Do you 
tliink there is anything in it ? ’ 

‘ About our friend ? It would be a great misfortune.’ 

‘The Bishop says there is nothing in it,’ said the Lord 
^ Xoeutonant. 
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*Wcll, ko ought to know. I undcraianG he has had 
Bomo serious conversation recently with our friend ? ' 

* Yes ; ho has spoken to me about it. Are you going to 
attend the early celebration to-morrow ? It is not much 
to my taste ; a little new-fangled, I think ; but I shall go, 
as they say it will do good.' 

‘I am glad of that; it is well that he should bo im* 
pressed at this moment with tho importance and opinion of 
his county.’ 

‘ Do you know I never saw him before,* said tho Lord - 
Lieutenant. ‘ Ho is winning.* 

‘ I know no youth,’ said the Duke, ‘ (I would not except 
my own son, and Bertram has never given me an uneasy 
moment,) of whom I have a bettor opinion, both as to heart 
and head. I should deeply deplore his being smashed by 
a Jesuit.’ 

The dancing had ceased for a moment; there was a 
stir; Lord Carisbrooko was enlarging, with unusual ani- 
mation, to an interested group about a new dance at 
Paris ; the now dance. Could they not have it here ? Un- 
fortunately ho did not know its name, and could not 
describe its figure ; but it was something new ; quite now ; 
they have got it at Paris. Princess Mcttcrnich dances it. 
Ho danced it with her, and she taught it him ; only ho 
never could explain anything, and indeed never did exactly 
make it out. ‘But you dance it with a shawl, and then 
two ladies hold the shawl, and the cavaliers pass under it. 
In fact it is the only thing ; it is tho new dance at Paris.’ 

What a pity that anything so delightful should bo so 
indefinite and perplexing, and indeed impossible, which 
rendered it still more desirable ! If Lord Carisbrooko only 
oould have remembered its name, or a single step in its 
figure ; it was so tantalising ! 

* Do not you think so ? ’ said Hugo Bohun to Mrs, 
Campion, who was sitting apart listening to Lord St# 
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Aldegoiide’s account of Ids ii*avels in tlie United >StatG|l^ 
which he was very sorry ho ever quitted. And then they 
enqiured to what Mr. Bohun referred, and then ho told 
them all that had been said. 

‘I know what he means,' said Mrs. Campian. ‘It is 
not a French dance ; it is a Moorish dance.' 

‘ That woman knows everything-, Hugo,' said Lord St. 
Aldegondo in a solemn whisper. And then ho called to 
his wife. ‘ Bertha, Mrs. Campian will tell you all about 
this dance that Carisbrooke is making such a mull of. 
Now look here, Bertha ; you must get the Gampians to 
come to us as soon as possible. They are going to Scot- 
land from this place, and thei'e is no reason, if you manage 
it well, why they should not come on to us at once. Now 
exert yourself.' 

‘ I will do all I can, Granville.' 

‘ It is not French, it is Moorish ; it is called the Tan- 
gerine,* said Theodora to her surrounding votanes. ‘Ton 
begin with a circle.' 

‘ But how are we to dance without the music ? ' said 
Lady Monte iry. 

‘ Ah ! I wish J had known this,' said Theodora, * before 
tlinner, and I think I could have dotted down something 
that would have helped ns. But let mo see,' and she went 
up to the eminent professor, with whom she well 
acquainted, and said, ‘ Signor Bicci, it begins so,’ and she 
hummed divinely a fantastic air, which, after a few 
moments’ musing, he reproduced; ‘and then it goes off 
into what they call in Spain a saraband. Is there a shawl 
in the room ?' 

‘ My mother has always a shawl in reserve,' said Ber- 
tram^ ‘.particularly when she pays visits to houses where 
are galleries and he brought J)ack a mantle of 

. . > f NjOfw, Signor Eioci,' said Mrs* Campian, and she again 
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hiiimued an air, and moved forward at tlie same time with 
brilliant grace, waving at the end the shawl. 

The expression of lier countenance, looking round to 
Signor Ricci, as she was moving on to seo whether he had 
caught her idea, fascinated Lothair. 

‘ It is exactly what I told you,’ said Lord Carisbrooke, 
‘ and, I can assure you, it is the oiily dance now. I am 
\ cry glad I remembered it.’ 

‘T see it all,* said Signor Ricci, as Theodora, rapidly 
detailed to him the rest of the figure. ‘And at any rate it 
will be the Tan gen' no vdth variations.’ 

‘ Let me have the honour of being your partner in this 
great enterprist?,’ said Lothair ; ‘ you are the inspiration of 
Muriel.* 

‘ Oil ! 1 am very glad I can do anything, however sh’ght, 
to please you and your friends. I like them all ; hut par- 
ticularly Lady Corisandc.’ 

A new dance in a country house is a festival of frolic 
grace. The incomplete knowledge and th<{ imi)orfect 
execution are themselves causers of merry excitement, in 
their contrast with the uninipassioned routine and almost 
unconscious practice nf traditionaiy iiorformances. And 
gay and frequent were the hursts of laughter from the 
bright and airy band who wore proud to be tho scholars of 
Theodora. The least successful among them was perhaps 
Lord Carisbrooke. 

‘Princess Mettemich must have taught you wrong, 
Carisbrooke,’ said Hugo Bohun. 

They ended with a waltz, Lothair dancing with Miss 
Arundel. She accepted his offer to take some tea on its 
conclusion. While they were standing at the table, a little 
withdrawn from others, and he holding a sugar basin, she 
said in a low voice, looking on her cup and not at him, 
*Tho Cardinal is vexed about tlio early celebration; ho 
Bays it should have been at midnight.’ 
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* I am sorry ho is vexed,* said Lothair. 

' “ He was goingj to speak to you himself,* continued hKss 
Arundel ; ‘ but he felt a delicacy about it. He had thought 
that your common feelings respecting the Chm’ch might 
tmvo induced you, if not to coni^t, at least to converse, 
with him on the subject ; I mean as y)ur guardian.* 

* It might have been perhaps as well,* said Lothair ; 
*but I also feel a delicacy on these matters.* 

< There ought to be none on such matters,* continued 
lliss Arundel, * when everything is at stake.* 

‘ I do not see that I could have taken any other courso 
thlip I have done,* said Lothair. • Tt can hardly bo wrong. 
The Bishop’s church views are sound.* 

* Sound ! * said Miss Arundel ; * mooushino instead of 
sunshiue.* 

* Moonshine would rather suit a midnight than a mom- 
ing celebration,* said Lothair ; * would it not ? * 

‘ * A fisdr repartee, but we are dealing with a question that 

cannot be settled by jests. See,’ she said with great 
, s^riousneas, putting down her enp and taking again his 
offered arm, ‘you think you are only complying with 
a fbtm befitting your position and the occasion. You 
deceive yourself. You are hampering your future freedom 
hy this step, and they know it. That is why it was 
lilaimed. It was not necessary ; nothing can be necessary 
BO pregnant with evil. You might have made, yki might 
V make, a thonsemd excuses. It is a ri^ which hardly 
" the levi%' of the hour, even with their feelings ; but, 

, yonr view of its real character, it is sacrilege. What 

^ to-night might furnish you with scruples.* 

up in his face. 

exaggerated view of what I con- 
. ^Even with your convictions it 
I but it neyer^can be an injurioua 
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* There can be no compromise on Such matters,* said 
Miss Arundel. ‘ The Church knows nothing of imperfect 
rites. They are all perfect because they aro all divine^; 
any deviation from them is heresy, and fatal. My con- 
victions on this subject aro your convictions ; act up to 
them.' 

‘ I am SU1J0 thinking of these matters would guide a 
man right — said Lothair with a sigh, and he stopped. 

‘ Human thought ■will never guide you ; and very 
justly, when you have for a g]|ido.Divine truth. Ton 
now your own master; go at once to its fountain-head; 
go to Rome, and then all your jerplexities will Tanish, and 
for ever.* 

*Ido not see much prospoeftof my going to Rom©,’ 
said Lothair, ‘ at least at present.*^ 

‘ l/ych,* said Miss Arundel ; ‘ in few weeks I hope to 
be there ; and if so, I hope never to it.* 

‘ Do not say that ; the future is a s unknown.’ 

‘ Not yours,* said Miss Arundel. vor you think, 

you will go to Rome. Mark my w is, X summon you to 
moot mo at Rome.* , 


T 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THEun can he little doubt, generally speaking, d|||||to it is 
more satisfactoiy to pass Sunday in the counflIjrTaan in 
town. There is something in the essential stillness of 
country life, which blends harmoniously with the ordinance 


of the most divine of onr divine laws. It is pleasant too, 
when the congregation liroaks up, tp greet one’s neigh- 


bours; to say kind words to kind faces; to* hear soitt^ 
rural nows profitable to learn, which sometimes 
yoti to do ctt)me good, and sometimes prevents others ftoftV 
doino* some harm; ^ A oniet domestic Walk too in 
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•ftemoon has its pleasures ; and so numerous and so various 
are the sources of interest in the country, that, though it 
be Sunday, there is no reason why your walk should not 
have on object. 

But Sunday in the countrf, with your house full of 
visitors, is too often an exception to this general truth. 
It is a trial. Your guests cannot always he at church, 
and, if the y could, would not like it. There is nothing to 
interest or amuse them : no sport ; no castles or factories 
to visit ; no adventurous expeditions ; no gay music in the 
mom, and no light dance in the evening. There is always 
danger of the day becoming a course of lieavy meals and 
stupid walks, for the external scene and all its teeming 
circumstances, natural and human, though full of concern 
to you, are to your visitors an insipid blank. 

How did Sunday go off at Muriel Towers ? 

In the first place there was a special train, which at an 
early hour took the Cardinal and his suite and the Si. 
Jerome family to Gran deb ester, where they were awaited 
with profound expectation . But the Anglican portion of the 
guests were not without their share of ecclesiastical and 
spiritual excitement, for the Bishop was to preach this day 
in the chapel of the Towers, a fine and capacious sanctuary 
of florid Gk)thic, and his Lordship was a sacerdotal orator 
of repute. 

It had been announced that the breakfast hour was to bo 
somewhat earlier. The ladies in general Were punctual, and 
seemed conscious of some great event impending. The 
ladies Mora and Grissell entered with, eacli in her hand, a 
prayer-book of purple velvet adorned with a decided cross, 
the gift of the Primus. Lord Culloden, at the request of 
l4ady Coiisonde, had consented to their hearing the Bishop, 
which he would not do himself. He passed his morning in 
the guardians’ accounts, the investigation 
.^iaiwhbh he oondu,cted and concluded during the rest of 
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the day with Mr, Putney Giles. Mrs. Oampian did not 
leave her room. Lord St. Aldegonde came down late, and 
looked about him with an uneasy, ill-humoured air. 

Whether from the absence of Theodora or from some 
other cause, he was brusk, ungracious, scowling, and silent, 
only nodding to the Bishop who benignly saluted him, re- 
fusing every dish tliat was offered, then getting up and 
helping himself at the side table, making a great noise with 
the carving instruments, and flouncing down his plate when 
he resumed his scat. Nor was his costume correct. All 
the other gentlemen, though their usual morning dresses 
were sufficiently fantastic (tinmkhoso of every form, stock- 
ings bright as paroquets, wondrous shirts, and velvet coats 
of every tint), habited themselves to-day, both as regards 
form and colour, in a style indicative of the subdued gravity 
of their feelings. Lord St. Aldcgonde had on his shooting 
jacket of brown velvet and a pink shirt and no cravat, and 
his rich brown locks, always to a certain degree neglected, 
were peculiarly dishevelled. 

Hugo Bohun, who was not afraid of him and was a higli 
churchman, being iji religion and in all other matters 
always on the side of the Duchesses, said, ‘ Well, St. Alde- 
gonde, arc you going to chapel in that dress ? ’ But St. 
Aldegonde would not answer ; he gave a snort and glanced 
at Hugo with the eye of a gladiator. 

The meal was over. The Bishop was standing near the 
mantelpiece talking to the ladies, who were clustered round 
him ; the Archdeacon and the Chaplain and some other 
clergy a little in the background ; Lord St, Aldegonde, who, 
whether there were a fire or not, always stood with his 
back to the fireplace witfi his hands in his pockets, moved 
discourteously among them, assumed his usual position, and 
listened, as it were grimly, for a few moments to their talk ; 
then he suddenly exclaimed in a loud voice, and with the 
groan of a rebellious Titan, ‘ How I hate Sunday ! ’ 
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‘ Granvillo I ’ exclaimed Lady St. Aldcgonde, turning 
pale. There was a general shudder. 

‘ I mean in a country-house,* said Lord St. Aldegondo. 
^ Of course 1 mean in a country-house. I do not dislike it 
when alone, and I do not dislike it in London. But Sun- 
day in a country-house is infernal.’ 

* I think it is now time for ns to go,* 3aid the Bishop, 
walking away with dignified reserve, and they all dispersed. 

The service was choral and intoned ; for although the Rev. 
Dionysius Smylio had Jiot yet had time or opportunity, as 
was his intention, to form and train a choir from the house- 
hold of the Towers, he Iiad secured from his neighbouring 
parish and other sources external and effective aid in that 
respect. The parts of the service were skilfully distributed, 
and rarely wore a greater number of priests enlisted in u 
more imposing manner. A good organ was well played ; 
the singing, as usual, a little too noisy ; there was an an- 
them and an introit, but no incense, which was forbidden 
by the Bishop ; and thongh there were candles on the 
altar, they were not pomiitted to be lighted. 

The sermon w’as most successful ; the ladies returned with 
elate and animated faces, quite enthusiastic and almost for- 
getting in their satisfaction the terrible outrage of Lord St. 
Aldegonde. He himself had by this time repented of what 
he had done and recovered his temper, and greeted his wife 
with a voice and look which indicated to her practised 
senses the favourable change. 

‘Bertha,* he said, ‘you know I did not mean anything 
personal to the Bishop in what I said, I do not like 
Bishops ; I think there is no use in them ; but I have no 
objection to him personally ; I think him an agreeable man ; 
not at all a bore. Just put it right, Bertha. But I tell 
you what, Bertha, I canngt go to church^ here. Lord Cul- 
ioden does not go, and ho is a very religious man. He is 
the man I most agree with on these matters. I am a fiw 
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churchman, and there is an end of it. I cannot go this 
afternoon. I do nob approve of tho whole thing. It is 
altogether against my conscience. What 1 mean to do, if 
I can manage it, is to take a real long walk with tho Cam 
plans.’ 

Mrs. Campian appeared at luncheon. Tho Bishop was 
attentive to her; even cordial. He was resolved she 
should not feel ho was annoyed by her not 1 laying been a 
member of his congregation in tho morning. Lady Oori- 
sande too had said to him, ‘ I wish so much you would 
talk to Mrs. Campian ; she is a sweet, noble creature, and 
so clever ! I feel that she might be brought to view things 
in the right light.’ 

‘ I never know,’ said tho Bishop, * how to deal with these 
American ladies. I never can make out what they believe, 
or what they disbelieve. It is a sort of confusion between 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe and the Mfth Avenue congregation 
and Barnum,’ he added with a twinkling eye. 

Tho second service was late ; the Dean preached, Tho 
lateness of the hour permitted tho Lord Lieutenant and 
those guests who had arrived only the previous day to look 
over the castle, or ramble about the gardens. St. Aide* 
gonde succeeded in his schomo of a real long walk with the 
Campians, which Lotliair, bound to listen to the head of 
Ills college, was not permitted to share. 

In the evening Signor Mardoni, who had arrived, and 
Madamo Isola Bella favoured them with what they called 
sacred music ; principally prayers fx’orn operas and a grand 
Stabat Mater. 

Lord Culloden invited Lothair into a further saloon, 
where they might speak without disturbing the performers 
OP the audience. 

* I’ll just take advantage, my dear boy,’ said Lord Cullo- 
den, in a tone of unusual tenderness, and of Doric accent, 
‘of the absence of those gentlemen to have a little quiot 
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conversation with you. Though I have not seen so much 
of you of late as in old days, I take a great interest in you, 
no doubt of that, and I was very pleased to see how good- 
natured you were to the girls. You have romped with 
them when they were little ones. Now, in a few hours, 
you will be master of a great inheritance, and I hope it 
will profit ye. I have been over the accounts wiiJi Mr. 
Giles, and I was pleased to hear that you had mado your- 
self properly acquainted with them in detail. Never you 
sign any paper without reading it first, and knowing well 
what it means. You will have to sign a release to us if 
you be satisfied, and that you may easily be. My poor 
brother-in-law left you as large an income as may be found 
on this side Trent, but I will be bound ho would stare if 
ho saw the total of the whole of your ren troll, Lothair. 
Your affairs have been well administered, though I say it 
who ought not. But it is not my management only, or 
principally, that has done it. It is the progress of the 
country, and you owe the country a good deal, and you 
should never forget you are bom to be a protector of its 
liberties, civil and religious. And if tbo country sticks to 
free trade, and would enlarge its currency, and bo firm to 
the Protesttint faith, it will, under Divine Providence, con- 
tinue to progress, 

‘ And here, my boy, I’ll just say a word, in no disagree- 
able manner, about your religious principles. There are a 
great many stories about, and perhaps they are not true, and 
I am sure I hope they are not. If Popery were only just 
the sign of the cross, and music, and censer-pots, though I 
fhjTiV them all superstitious, I’d be free to leave them alone * 
if they would leave me. But Popery is a much deeper thing 
than that, Lothair, and our fathers found it out. They 
couH pot stand it, and we should be a erfivon crew to sfand 
it pow. A mm should be master in his own house. You 
iakipg a wife some day ; at least it is to be hoped 
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BO ; iind how will you like one of these Monsign ores to he 
walking into her bedroom, eh; and talking to her alone 
when he pleases, and Avdiere ho pleases ; and when you want 
to consult your wife, wliich a wise man should often do, to 
find there is another mind between hci-s and yours ? There^s 
my girls, they are just two young geese, and they have a 
hankering after Popery, having had a Jesuit in the house, 

I do not know what has come to the women. They are for 
going into a convent, and they are quite right in that, for 
if they be Papists they will not Qnd a husband easily in 
Scotland, I ween. 

‘And as for you, my boj^ they will bo telling you that it 
is only just this and just that, and there^s no great differ- 
ence, and what not ; but I tell you that if once you embrace 
the scai'let lady, you are a tainled corpse. You’ll not be 
able to order your dinner without a priest, and they will 
ride your best horses without saying with your leave or hy 
your leave.’ 

The concert in time ceased ; there was a stir in the room : 
the Rev. Dionysius Smylie moved about mysteriously, and 
ultimately seemed to- make an obeisance before the Bishop. 
It was time for pra37^ei*s. 

‘ Shall you go ? ’ said Ijord St. Aldegonde to Mrs. Cam« 
plan, by whom he was sitting. 

‘ I like to pray alone,’ she answered. 

‘ As for that,’ said St. Aldegonde, ‘ I am not clear we | 
ought to pray at all ; either in public or private. It seems 
veiy arrogant in us to dictate to an all- wise Creator whatj 
we desire.’ 

‘ I believe in the efBcaoy of prayer,* said Theodora. 

‘ And I believeyn you,' said St. Aldegonde, after a mo- 
mentoiy pause. 
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On tho morrow, tlie early celebration in tlio chapel waH 
numerously attended. The Duchess and her daughters, 
Lady Agram"‘nt, and Mrs. Ardonno wore among the faitli* 
ful ; but what encouraged and gratified tho Bishop was, 
that the la3rmen, on whom ho less relied, were numerously 
represented. Tho Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carisbrooke, Lord 
Montaiiy, Bertram, and Hugo Bohun accompanied Lothair 
to the altar. 

After the celebration, Lothair retired to liis private apart- 
ments. It was arranged that he was to join his assembled 
friends at noon, when he would receive their congratula- 
tions, and some deputations from the county. 

At noon, therefore, proparativcly preceded by Mr. Put- 
ney Giles, whoso thought was never asleep, and whose eye 
was on everything, the guardians, tho Cardinal and the 
Earl of Culloden, waited on Lothair Ip accompany him to 
his assembled friends, and, as it were, liiimch him into tho 
world. 

They wete assembled at one end of tho chief gallery, and 
in a circle. Although tho deputations would liave to ad- 
vance the whole lengtli of the chamber, Lotliair and liis 
guardians entered from a side apartment. Even with this 
assistance he felt very nervous. There was no lack of feel- 
ing, and, among many, of deep feeling, on this occasion, 
bmb there was an equal and a genuine cxliibiiion of cere- 
mony. ^ 

Tho Lord Lieutenant was tho first person who congratu- 
lated Lothair, though the High Sheriff had pushed fomard 
for that purpose, but, in his awkward precipitation, he got 
involved with the train of the Honomblo Lady Clotworthy, 
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who bestowed on him such a withering glance, that he felt 
a routed man, and gave up the attempt. Tlicre were many 
kind and some earnest words. Even St. Aldcgondo ac- 
knowledged the genius of the occasion. He was gi’ave, 
graceful, and dignified, and addressing Lothair by his title 
he said, * that ho hoped ho would meet in life that happiness 
which ho felt confident ho deserved.' Theodora said no- 
tliing, though her lips seemed once to move ; but she re- 
tained for a moment Lothair’s hand, and the expression of 
her countenance touched his innermost heart. Lady COri- 
sande beamed with dazzling beauty. Her countenance was 
joyous, radiant ; her mien impei'ial and triumphant. She 
gave her hand with graceful alacrity to Lothair, and said in 
a hushed tone, but every word of which reached his oar, 

‘ One of the happiest hom’S of my life w'as eight o’clock this 
morning.’ 

The Lord Lieutenant and the county members then re- 
tired to the other end of the gallery, and ushered in the 
deputation of the magistracy of the county, congratulating 
their new brother, for Lothair had just been ai)pointed to 
the bench, on his accession to his estates. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself read the address, to which Lothair rc])liod 
with a propriety all acknowledged. Tlieii came the address 
of the JMayor and Coj’poi'ation of Grandchester, of which 
city Lothair was hereditary high steward ; and then that of 
his tenantry, which was cordial and characteristic. And 
here many were under the impression that this portion of 
ihe proceedings would terminate ; but it was not so. There 
had been some wliisperiog between tbo Bishop and the 
Archdeacon, and the Rev. Dionysius Srxiylio had, after 
conference with his superiors, twice left tho chamber. It 
scorns that the clergy had thouglit fit to take this occasion 
of congratulating Jbotliair on his great accession, and tho 
proportionate duties which it would fall on liim to fulfil. 
The Bishop approached Lothair and addressed him in a 
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whisper. Lotlmir Beeinod surprised and a little agiiated, 
but apparently bowed assent. Then the Bishop and his 
staff proceeded to the end of the gallery and introduced a 
diocesan deputaLion, consisting of archdeacons and rural 
deans, who presented to Lothair a most uncompromising 
address, and begged his acceptance of a biblo and prayer- 
book richly hound, and borne by the Rev. Dionysius Smylie 
on a enshion ff velvet. 

The habitual pallor of the CardinaVs countenance became 
unusually wan ; the check of Clare Arundel was a crimson 
flush ; Monsignore Catesby bit his lip ; Theodora looked with 
curious seriousness as if she were observing the manners of 
a foreign country ; St. Aldegondo snorted and pushed his 
hand through his hair, which had been arranged in unusual 
order. The great body of those present, unaware that this 
deputation was unexpc'ctod, were unmoved. 

It was a trial for Lothair, and scarcely a fair one. Ho 
was not unequal to it, and what he said was esteemed at the 
moment by all parties as satisfactory ; though the Arch- 
deacon in secret conclave afterwards observed, that ho 
dwelt more on Religion than on the Church, and spoke of 
the Church of Christ and not of the Church of England. 
He thanked them for their present of volumes which all 
must reverence or respect, 

Whilo all this was taking place within the Towers, vast 
lx)die8 of people were assembling without. Besides the 
notables of the county and liis tenantry and their families, 
which dmined all the neighbouring villages, Lothair had 
forwarded several thousand tickets to the ^tlayor and Cor- 
poration of Grandchester, for distribution among their 
fellow-townsmen, who were invited to at Muriel and 
partake of the festivities of the day, and^rains were hourly 
arriving with their eager and happy guests. The gardens 
werei at once open for their unrestricted pleasure, but at 
two o’clock, according to the custom of the county under 
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such ci’rcumstaucos, Lotliair held what i)i fact was a 
or rather a di'awiiig-room, when every person who pos- 
sessed a ticket was permitted, and even invited and ex- 
pected, to pass through the wliolo range of the state apart- 
ments of Muriel Towers, and at the same time pay their 
respects to, and laako the acquaintance of, their lord. 

Lothair stood with his chief friends near liim, the ladies 
however seated, and everyone passed : farmers and towiis- 
meti and honest folk down to the stokers of the trains 
from Grandchester, willi whose presence St. Aldegondo 
was much pleased, and whom ho carefully addressed as 
they passed by. 

After tin's great reception they all dined in pavilions in 
the park : one thousand tenantry hy themselves and at a 
fixed hour ; the iniscellaneons multitude in a huge crimson 
tent, very lofty, with many flags, and in which was served 
a banquet that never stopped till sunset, so that in time all 
might be satisfied ; the notables and deputations, with 
tho guests in the house, lunched in the armoury. It was 
a bright day, and there was unceasing music. 

In tho course of the afternoon, Lothair visited the 
pa.vilions, where his health was proposed and pledged, in 
the first by one of his tenants, and in the other by a work- 
man, both orators of repute ; and he addressed and thanked 
Ids friends. This immense multitude, orderly and joyous, 
roamed about the parks and gardens, or danced on a plat- 
form which the prescient experience of Mr. Giles had pro- 
vided for them in a due locality, and whiled away tho 
pleasant hours, in expectation a little feverish of the im- 
pending fireworks, which, there was a rumour, were to be 
on a scale and in a style of l^hich neither Grandchester nor 
the county had any ^adition. 

* I remember you» words at Blenheim,’ said Lothair to 
Theodora. * You cannot say the present party is founded 
on the principle of exclusion/ 
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In the meantimo, about six o’clock, Lothair dinod in his 
great hall with his two hundred guests at a banquet where 
all the resources of nature and art seemed called upon to 
contribute to its luxuiy and splendour. The ladies who 
had never before dined at a public dinner were pai’ticularly 
delighted. They wore delighted by the speeches, though 
they Lad very few ; they were delighted by the national 
anthem, all rising; particularly they were delighted by 
* three times three and one cheer more,* and * hip, hip.’ - It 
seemed to their unpractised cars like a great naval battle, 
or the end of the wolrld, or anything else of unimaginable 
excitement, tumult, and confusion. 

The Lord Lieutenant proposed Loihair’s health, and 
dexterously made his comparative ignorance of the subject 
the cause of his atttmpting a sketch of what ho hoped 
might be the character of the person whose health h() pro- 
posed. Everyone intuitively Jfelt the resemblance was just 
and oven complete, and Lothair confirmed their kind and 
sanguine anticipations by his torse and well-considered 
reply. His proposition of the ladies’ healths was a signal 
that the carriages were ready to take thorn, as arranged, to 
Muriel More. 

The sun had sot in glory over the broad expanse of 
waters still glowing in the dying beam ; the people wore 
assembled in thousands on the borders of the lake, in the 
centre of which was an island with a pavilion. Panciful 
barges and gondolas of various shapes and colours wore 
waiting for Lothair and his party, to carry them over to 
the pavilion, whore they found a repast which became the 
hour and the scene ; cofiec and ices and whimsical drinks, 
which sidtanas would sip in Arabian tales. No sooner 
were they seated than the sound of ^iisic was heard, dis« 
tant, but now nearer, till there came loating on the lake, 
until it rested before the pavilion, a gigantic shell, largot 
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Ihan tlie building itself, but holding in its golden and opal 
scats Signor Mardoni and all his orchesti’a. 

Then came a concert rare in itself, and ravishing in the 
rosy twilight ; and in about half an hour, when the rosy 
twilight had subsided into a violet eve, and when the white 
moon that had only gleamed began to glitter, the colossal 
shell again moved on, and Lothair and his companions om- 
liai'king once more in their gondolas, followed it in proces- 
sion about the lake. He carried in his own barque the 
i>achos8, Theodora, and the Lord Lieutenant, and was 
rowed by a crew in Venetian dresses. As ho handed Theo- 
ilora to her seat the impulse was irresistible : he pressed 
luir hand to his lips. 

Suddenly a rocket rose W'ith a hissing rujih from the 
pavilion. It was instantly responded to from every quarter 
of the lake. Then the island seemed on fire, and the scene 
of their late festivity became a brilliant palace, with i^edi- 
nients and columns and statues, bright in the blaze of 
coloured flarao. For half an hour tho sky seemed covered 
witli blue lights and the bursting foi-ms of many-coloured 
stars ; golden fountains, like tho eruption of a marine vol- 
cano, rose from different parts of the water ; tJio statu(xl 
palace on the island changed and became a forest glowing 
with green light ; and finally a temple of cerulean tint, on 
which appeared in huge letters of j)risniatio colour the 
name of Lothair. 

The people cheered, but even tho voice of the people was 
o\ crcome by troops of rockets rising from every quarter of 
the lake, and by the tliunder of artillery. When the noise 
and the smoko had both subsided, the name of f/othair still 
legible on tlio temple bni tho letters quite white, it was 
perceived that bn ijvery height for fifty miles round they 
bad tired a beacon.^ 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

The ball at Murie! which followed tho concert on the lake 
was one of those balls which, it would seem, never wonld 
end. All the preliminary festivities, instead of exhausting 
tho guests of Lothair, appeared only to have excited t hem, 
and rendered them more romantic and loss tolerant of the 
routine of existence. They danced in tho great galleiy, 
which was brilliant and crowded, and they danced as they 
dance in a festive dream, with joy and tlio enthusiasm of 
gaiety. Tho fine ladies would sanction no exclusiveness. 
They did not confine their inspiring society, as is some- 
times too often the case, to the Brccons and the Bertrams 
and the Carisbrookes ; they danced fully and freely with 
the youth of the county, and felt that in so doing they 
were honouring and gratifying their host. 

At one o’clock they supped in the armoury, which was 
illuminated for the first time, and a banquet in a scone so 
picturesque and resplendent renovated not merely their 
physical energies. At four o’clock the Duchess and a few 
others quietly disappeared, but her daughters remained, 
and St. Aldegondo danced endless reels, which was a form 
in which he preferred to worship Terpsichore. Perceiving 
by an open window that it was dawn, he came up to 
Lothair and said, * This is a case of breakfast.’ 

Happy and frolicsome suggestion I The invitations cir- 
codated, and it was soon known that they wore all to gather 
the maian meal. 

‘ J am so sorry that her Grace haawtired,’ said Hngo 
to Lady St. Aldegondo, as he feii, her with bread and 
* because she always likes early broakftists in the 
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Tho sun was sliining as the guests of the house retired, 
and sank into couches firom which it seemed they never 
could rise again ; hut, long after this, the shouts of servants 
and the scufflo of carriages intimated that the company iu 
general were not so fortunate and expeditious in their re- 
tirement from the scene ; and the fields were all busy, and 
even the towns awake, -Vhen the great body of the weai’ied 
but delighted wassailera returned from celebrating the 
majority of Loth air. 

In the vast and statesmanlike programme of the festivi- 
ties of the week, which had been prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Putney Giles, something of interest and importance had 
been appropriated to the morrow, but it was necessary to 
erase all this ; and for a simple reason r no human being on 
the morrow morn even appeared; oiio might say, even 
stirred. After all the gay tumult in which even thousands 
had joined, Muriel Towers on the morrow presented a scene 
which only could have l^ceu equalled by the castle in the 
fairy talc inhabited by the Sleeping Beauty. 

At length, about two hours after noon, bells began to 
sound which wer*e not always answered. Then a languid 
household prejiared a meal of which no one for a time par- 
took, till at last a Monsignorc appeared and a rival Anglican 
or two. Then St. Aldogondo came in with a troop of men 
who had been bathing in the mere, and called loudly for 
kidneys, which happened to be the only thing not at liand, 
as is always the case. St. Aldegonde always required kid- 
neys when he had sate up all night and bathed, ‘ But the 
odd thing is,' he said, * you never can get anything to eat 
in these houses. Their infernal cooks sjjoil everything. 
That is why I hate staying with Bertha’s people in the 
north at the end of the year. What I want in November 
is a slice of cod aald a beefsteak, and by Jove I never could 
get l^em ; I was obliged to coma to town. It is no joke to 
have to travel three hundred miles for a slice of cod and a 
bee&teak.’ 
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Notwlihsfcaiiding all this, however, such is the magic of 
custom, that by sunset civilisation had resumed its roign at 
Muriel Towers. The party were assembled before dinner in 
the saloon, and really looked as fresh and bright as if the 
exhausting and tiimultuous yesterday had never happened. 
The dinner, too, notwithstanding the criticism of St. Aide* 
gonde, was first-rate, and pleased palates not so simply 
fastidious as his own. The Bishop and his suite were to 
depart on the morrow, but the Cardinal was to remain. 
His Eminence tallced much to Mrs. Campian, by whom, 
from the first, he was much struck. Ho was aware that 
she was born a Roman, and was not surprised that, having 
married a citizen of the United States, her sympathies were 
what are styled liberal ; but this only stimulated his anxious 
resolution to accomplish her conversion, both religious and 
political. Ho recognised in her a being whose intelligence, 
imagination, and grandeur of character might be of in- 
valuable sorrico to the Church. 

In the evening Monsieur Raphael and his sister, and 
their colleagues, gave a representation which was extremely 
well done. There was no theatre at.Muncl, but Apollonia 
had felicitously arranged a contiguous saloon for the oc- 
casion, and, as everybody was at ease in an arm-chair, they 
all agreed it was preferable to a regular theatre. 

Oil the morrow they wore to lunch wufch tho Mayor and 
Corporation of Grandchcater and view some of the princi- 
pal factories ; on tho next day tho county gave a dinner to 
Lothair in their hall, the Lord Lientenant in tho chair ; on 
Friday there was to bo a ball at Grandchester given by the 
county and city united to celobrato the great local event. 
It was whispered that this was to ,bo a considerable 
affair. There was not an hour of thofweek that was nob 
appropriated to some festive ceremony. * 

It happetied on tho morning of Thursday, tho Cardinal^ 
IMag alone with liothair, transactinsr some lingcrincr busi^ 
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uess coimected with the guardianship, and on his legs as he 
Bpoke, that he said, * Wo live in such a happy tumult here, 
my dear child, that I have never had an opportunity of 
speaking to you on one or two points which interest mo 
and should not be uninteresting to you. I remember a 
pleasant morning- walk wo liad in the park at Vauxe, when 
^YC began a conversation which we never finished. Wliat say 
you to a repetition of our stroll ? 'Tis a lovely day, and I 
dare say wo might escape by Ibis window, and gain some 
green retreat witliont anyone disturbing us.' 

*I am quite of your Eminence’s mind,' said Lothair, 
taking up a wide-awake, ‘ and I will load you w’hero it is 
not likely wc shall bo disturbed.’ 

So winding their way tiirougli the pleasure-grounds, they 
entered by a wdeket a i)art of the park where the sunny 
glades soon wandered among the tall fern and wild groves 
of venerable oalis. 

* I sometimes fool,' said the Cardiiuil, * that I may have 
])Oon too punctilious in avoiding conversation with you on a 
subject the most interesting and important to man. But I 
felt a delicacy in exertiiig my influence as a guardian on a 
subject my relations to which, when your dear father ap- 
pointed mo to that otiicc, were so diflerent from those which 
now exist. But you are now your owm master j I can use 
no control over you but that influence which the words of 
li*uth must always exercise over an ingenuous mind.’ 

TTifl Eminonco paused for a moment and looked at his 
companion ; but Lothair remained silent, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

‘ It has always boon a source of satisfaction, I would 
even say consolation, to m©;* resumed the Cardinal, to 
know you wore a religious man ; that your disposition was 
reverential, whichis the highest order of teniperamont, and 
brings us nearest to the angels. But we live in times of 
difficulty and danger, extreme difficulty and danger j a 
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religious disposition may suffice for youth in tho tranquil 
hour, and he may find, in due season, his appointed resting- 
place : but those are days of imminent peril ; the soul re- 
quires a sanctuary. Is yours at hand ? ' 

The Cardinal paused, and.'Lothair was obliged to meet a 
direct appeal. He said then, after a momentary hesitation, 

* When you last spoke to me, sir, on these grave matters, 
I said I was in a state of great despondency. My situation 
now is not" so much despondent as perplexed.' 

* And I wish you to toll me the nature of your perplexity,* 

reph’ed the Cardinal, ‘ for tlierc is no anxious embarrass- 
ment of mind which Divine truth cannot disentangle and 
allay.*- ^ 

* Well,* said Lothair, ‘ I must say I am often perplexed 
at the differences which obtrude themselves between Divine 
truth and human knowledge.’ 

* Those are inevitable,* said tho Cardinal. ‘ Divine truth 
being unchangeable, and human knowledge changing every 
century ; rather, I should say, every generation.* 

* Perhaps, instead of human knowledge, I should have 
said human progress,* rejoined Lothair. 

‘ Exactly,* said tho Cardinal ; ‘ but what is progress p 
Movement. But what if it be movement in the wrong 
direction P What if it be a departure from Divine truth P * 

‘ But I cannot understand why religion should be incon- 
sistent with civih'sation,* said Lothair. 

‘ Religion is civilisation,* said the Cardinal ; ‘ the highest : 
it is a reclamation of man &om savageness by the Almighty 
Wiat the world calls civilisation, as distinguished from 
religion, is a retrograde movement, and will ultimately 
lead ns back to the barbarism from which we liave escaped. 
For instance, you talk of progress ; whq,t is the chief social 
movement of all the countries that i!^e centuries ago 
sepsraied from the waity of the Church of .Christ P Tho 
Mijeotion of the sacrament of Christian matrimony. The 
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introduction of tlie law of divorce, which is, in fact, only a 
middle term to the abolition of marriage. What does that 
mean ?' The extinction of the home and the household on 
which God has rested civilisation. If there be no homo, 
the child belongs to the state, not to the parent. The 
state educates the child, and without religion, because tho 
state in a country of progress acknowledges no religion. 
For every man is not only to think fis ho likes, but to write 
and to speak as ho likes, and to sow with both hands 
broadcast where he will, errors, heresies, and blasphemies, 
without any authority on earth to restrain the scattering 
of this seed of universal desolation. And this system, 
which would substitute for domestic sentiment and Divine 
belief the unlimited and licentious action of human intel- 
lect and human will, is called progress. What is it but a 
revolt against God ! ’ 

* I am sure I wish there vrere only one Church and one 
religion,’ said Lothair. 

^ There is only one Church and only one religion,^ said 
the Cardinal ; ‘ all other forms and phrases are more 
phantasms, without root, or substance, or coherency. 
Look at that unhappy Germany, once so proud of its 
Reformation, What they call the leading journal tolls ns 
to-day, that it is a question there whether four-fifths or 
three-fourths of the population believe in Christianity. 
Some portion of it has already gone back, I understand, to 
Numbkr Nip. Look at this unfortunato land, divided, sub- 
divided, parcelled out in infinite schism, with now oracles 
everyday, and each more distinguished for the narrowness 
of his intellect or the loudness of his lungs ; once the land 
of saints and scholars, and people in pious pilgrimages, and 
finding always solace and support in the divine offices of an 
ever-present Church, which were a true though a faint 
type of the beautifiil future that awaited man. Why, only 
three centuries of this rebellion against the Most High 
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have produced ilirougliout the world, on the subject the 
most important that man should possess a clear, firm faith, 
an anarchy of opinion throwing out every monstrous and 
fantastic form, from a caricature of the Greek philosophy 
to a revival of Fetism.* 

‘ It is a chaos,’ said Lothair, with a sigh. 

‘ From which I wish to save you,* said the Cardinal, 
with some eagerness. ‘ This is not a time to hesitate. 
You must be for God, or for Antichrist. The Church calls 
upon her children.* 

‘I am not unfaithful to the Chui’ch,* said Lothair, 
‘which was the Church of my fatlicrs.* 

‘The Church of England,’ said the Cardinal. ‘It was 
mine. I think of it ever with tenderness and pity. Par- 
liament made the Church of England, and Parliament vnll 
unmake the Church of England. The Cliurcli of England 
is not the Church of the English. Its fate is sealed. It 
will soon become a sect, and all sects are fantastic. It will 
^ adopt new dogmas, or it will abjure old ones ; anything to 
distinguish it from tho non-conforming herd in which, 
nevertheless, it will bo its fate to merge. The only con- 
soling hope is that, when it falls, many of its children, by 
the aid of tho Blessed Virgin, may return to Cluist.* 

‘What I regret, sir,’ said Lothair, ‘ is that tho Church of 
Borne should have placed itself in antagonism with political 
liberty. This adds to tho difficulties which the religious 
cause has to encounter; for it seems impossible to deny 
that political freedom is now tlio sovereign passion of 
communities.* 

‘ I cannot admit,* replied the Cardinal, ‘ that tho Church 
is in antagonism with political freedom. On tho contrary, 
in my opinion, there can be no political freedom which is 
not founded on Divine authority ; othcrwfco it can be at tho 
best but a specious phautom of license inevitably termina- 
. ting in anarchy. The rights and liberties of 1«he people of 
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Ireland have no advocates except tlic Clinrcli; Lccansc 
iliero, political freedom is founded on Divine autliority; 
but if you mean by political freedom tlio schemes of tlio 
illuminati and the freemasons which perpetually torture the 
Continent, all the dark conspiracies of the secret societies, 
there, I admit, the Church is in antagonism with such 
aspirations after liberty ; those aspirations, in fact, are 
blasphemy and plunder ; and if the Church wore to be 
destroyed, Europe would be divided between the Atheist 
and the Communist.* 

There was a pause ; tho conversation had unexpectedly 
arrived at a point where neither party cared to pursue it. 
Lotliair felt ho had said enougli; tho Cardinal was dis- 
appointed with what Lothair had said. His Emincnco felt 
that his late ward was not in that ripo state of probation 
which he had fondly anticipated ; but being a man not 
only of vivid perception, but also of fertile resource, while 
he seemed to close tho present conversation, he almost 
immediately pursued his object by another combination of 
means. Noticing an effect of scenery which pleased him, 
remind vd him of Styria, and so on, ho suddenly said; 
‘ You should travel.* 

‘Well, Bertram wants me to go to Egypt with him,* 
said Lothair. 

‘ A most interesting country,* said the Cardinal, * and 
well worth visiting. It is astonishing what a good guide 
old Herodotus still is in that land ! But you should know 
something of Europe before you go there. I^gypt is rather 
a land to end with. A young man should visit the chief 
capitals of Europe, especially tho seats of learning and the 
arts. If my advice were asked by a young man who con- 
tcmiplated travelling on a proper scale, I should say begin 
with Home. Almost all that Europe contains is derived 
from Rome, It is always best to go to the fountain-head, 
to study the origitud. Tho society too, there, is delightful : 
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I know none equal to it. That, if you please, is dvflisaiion, 
pious and refined. And the people, all so gifted and so 
good, so kind, so orderly, so charitable, so truly virtuous. 
I believe the Bomau people to be the best people that ever 
Uved, and this too while the secret societies have their 
foreign agents in every quarter, trying to corrupt them, 
but always in vain. If an act of political violence occurs, 
you may be sure it is confined entirely to foreigners.* 

‘ Our friends the St. Jeromes are going to Rome,’ said 
Lothair. 

‘Well, and that would be pleasant for you. Think 
seriously of this, my dear young friend. I could be of 
some little service to you if you go to Rome, which, after 
all, every man ought to do. I could put yon in the way of 
easily becoming acquainted with all the right people, who 
would take care that you saw Rome with profit and ad*^ 
vantage.* 

Just at this moment, in a winding glade, they were met 
abruptly by a third person. All seemed rather to start at 
the sudden rencounter ; and then Lothair eagerly advanced 
and welcomed the stranger with a ptofifered hand. 

‘ This is a most unexpected, but to me most agreeable, 
meeting,* he said. ‘ You must now be my guest.* 

‘ That would be a gi^eat honour,* said the stranger, * but 
one I cannot enjoy. I had to wait at the station a couple 
of hours or so for my train, and they told me if I strolled 
here I should find some pretty country. 1 have been so 
pleased with it, that I fear 1 have strolled too long, and I 
literally have not an instant at my command,* and he 
hurried away. 

‘ Who is that person ? ’ asked the Cardinal with some 
agitation. S 

^ I have not the slightest idea,* said Lothair. ^All I know 
is, he once saved niy life.* 
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^ And all 1 know is/ said the Cardinal, ^ he onoe 
threatened mine/ 

* Strange ! ’ said Lothair, and then he rapidly recounted 
to the Cardinal his adventure at tho Fenian meeting. 

‘ Strange ! * echoed his Eminence. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Mbs. Oampun did not appear at luncheon, which was ob- 
served but not noticed. Afterwards, while Lothair was 
making some arrangements for the amusement of his 
^^-uests, and contriving that they should fit in with the 
chief incident of the day, which was the banquet given 

10 him by tho county, and wliich it was settled the ladies 
were not to attend, tho Colonel took him aside and said, 

‘ [ do not think that Theodora will care to go out to-day.' 

* She is not unwell, 1 hope ? ' 

‘ Not exactly ; but she has had some news, some nows of 
' ome friends, which has disturbed her. And if you will 
xcuse mo, I will request your permission not to attend the 

1 1 inner to-day, which I had hoped to have had the honour 
nf doing. But I think our plans must be changed a little. 
L almost think wc shall not go to Scotland after all.’ 

‘ There is not the slightest necessity for your going to 
the dinner. You will have plenty to keep you in counte- 
nance at home. Lord St. Aldegonde is not going, nor I 
fancy any of them. I shall take the Duke with me and 
Lord CuUoden, and if you do not go, I shall take Mr. 
Putney Giles. The Lord Lieutenant will meet us there, 
I am sorry about Mrs. Campian, because I know she is not 
over put out by little things. May I not see her in the 
course of the dify ? I should be very sorry that the day 
should pass over without seeing hor.’ 
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* OJ) ! I dare say slie will sco yon in the course of the 
day, before you go.' 

‘ When she likes. I shall not go out to-day ; I shall keep 
in my rooms, always at her ooanmands. Between ourselves 
I shall not be sorry to have a quiet morning and coUect m3" 
ideas a little. Speech-making is a new thing for me. 1 
wish you would tcU me what to say to the county.' 

Lothair had appropriated to the Oampians one of the 
most convenient and complete apartments in ilio castle. It 
consisted of four chambers, one of them a saloon which had 
been fitted up for his mother when she married ; a i)rotty 
saloon, hung with pale green silk, and portraits and scenes 
inlaid by Vanloo and Boucher. It was rather late in the 
afternoon when Lothair received a message from Theodora 
in reply to the wish that he liad expressed of seeing her. 

When ho entered the room she was not seated, her 
countenance was serious. She advanced, and thanked him 
for wishing to see her, and rc'gretted she could not receive 
^ him at an earlier hour. * I fear it may have inconvenienced 
you,' she added; *lmt mind has been much disturbed, 
and too agitated for conversation.' 

‘ Even now I may bo an intruder ? ' 

‘ Ho, it is past ; on the contrary, I wish to speak to you ; 
indeed, you are the only person with whom I (X)nhl speak,* 
and she sate down. 

Her countenance, which was unusually pale when he en- 
tered, became fluslied. ‘ It is not a subject for the festive 
hour of 3>"our life,’ she said, ‘ but I cannot resist my fate.' 

‘ Your fate must always interest me,' murmured Lothair. 

* Yes, but my fate is the fate of ages and of nations,' 
said Theodora, throwing up her head with that tumult of 
the brow which ho had once before noticed. ' Amid the 
tortores of my spirit at this moment, no4 the least is that 
there is only one person I can appeal to, and ho is one to 
whom I have no n’ght to make that appeal.' 
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* If I 1)0 tliafc person/ said Lotliahy ‘ ymi liave every 
rigid., for 1 am devoted to you.* 

* Yes ; but it is not personal devotion that is tbe qualifi- 
cation iKicded. It is not sympailiy with me that would 
auilioi'isc sucli an appeal. It must bo sympathy with a 
cause, and a cause for wliich I fear you do not, perhaps I 
should soy you cannot, feel.’ 

‘ Why ? * said Lolhair. 

‘Why shoiild you feel for my fallen country, who aro 
tho proudest citizen of the proudest of lands ? Why should 
you foci for its debasing thraldom, you who, in tho religious 
mysiilication of man, have at least tho noblo privilege of 
being a Protestant ? ’ 

‘ You speak of Rome ? * 

* Yes, of tho only thought I have or ever had. I speak 
of that country which first impressed upon tho world a 
general and enduring form of masculine virtne ; the land 
of liberty, and law, and eloquence, and military genius, now 
garrisoned by monks and governed by a doting priest.* 

‘Everybody must be interested about Rome,* said 
Lotliair. ‘ Rome is the couutiy of the world, and even tbe 
doting priest you talk of boasts of two hundred millions of 
subjects.* 

‘ If he were at Avignon again, I should not care for his 
boasts,* said Theodora. ‘ I do not grudge him his spiritual 
subjects ; I am content to leave his superstition to Time. 
Time is no longer slow ; his scythe mows quickly in this 
age. But when his debasing creeds are palmed off on 
man by tho authority of our glorious Capitol, and the 
slavery of tho human mind is schemed and carried on in the 
Forum, then, if there be real Roman blood left, and I 
thank my Creator there is much, it is time for it to mount 
and move/ and she rose and walked np and down the 
room/ 

* You have had news from Rome P * said Lolhair. 
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*1 liave had news from Borne,’ she replied, speaking 
slowly in a deep voice. And there was a pause. 

Then Lothair said, ‘When you have alluded to these 
matters before, you never sppke of them in a sanguine 
spirit.' 

‘ I have seen the cause triumph,’ said Theodora ; ‘ the 
sacred cause of truth, of justice, of national honour. I 
have sate at the feet of the triumvirate of the Boman 
Bepublic: men who for virtue, and genius, and warlike 
skill and valour, and every quality that exalts man, were 
never surpassed in the olden time ; no, not by the Catos 
and the Scipios ; and I have seen the blood of my own 
race poured like a rich vintage on the victorious Roman 
soil. My father fell, who in stature and in mien was a god ; 
and, since then, my beautiful brothers, with shapes to 
enshrine in temples ; and I have smiled amid the slaughter 
of my race, for I believed that Rome was free ; and yet all 
this vanished. How then, when we talked, could I be 
sanguine ? ’ 

‘ And yet you are sanguine now ? ’ said Lothair, with a 
scrutinising glance, and he rose and joined her, leaning 
slightly on the mantelpiece. 

‘ Thera was only one event that could secure the success 
of our efforts,’ said Theodora, ‘ and that event was so im- 
probable that 1 had long rejected it from calculation. It 
has happened, and Rome calls upon me to act.’ 

‘The Papalini are strong,’ continued Theodora after a 
pause; ‘they have been long preparing for the French 
evacuation ; they have a considerable and disciplined force 
of jranissaries, a powerful artillery, the strong places of 
ihe city. The result of a rising under such circumstances 
irdglit be more than doubtful; if unsuccessful, to us it 
i^uld be disastrous. It is necessary tha^ the Boman States 
Should be invaded, and the Papad army must then quit 
,theic capital. We have no fear of them in the field. Ye%^ 
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she added with energy, ‘we conld sweep them from the 
face of the earth I ’ 

‘But the army of Italy/ said Lothair, ‘will that be 
inert ? ’ 

‘There it is/ said Theodora. ‘That has been our 
stumbling-block. I Lave always known that if ever the 
French quitted Home it would bo on the understanding 
that the house of Savoy should inherit the noble office of 
securing oui* servitude. He in whom I alone confide 
would never credit this, but my information in this respect 
was authentic. However, it is no longer necessaiy to 
discuss the question. News has come, and in no uncertain 
shape, that whatever may have been the undci’standing, 
under no circumstances will the Italian army enter the 
Roman States. We must strike, therefore, and Borne will 
be free. But how am I to strike? Wo have neither 
money nor arms. We have only men. I can give them 
no more, because I have already given them everything^ 
except my life, which is always theirs. As for my 
husband, who, I may say, wedded me on the battle-field, so 
far as wealth was concerned he was then a prince among 
princes, and would pour forth his treasure and his life with 
equal eagerness. But things have changed since Aspro- 
monte. The struggle in his own country has entirely 
deprived him of revenues as great as any forfeited by their 
Italian princelings. In fact it is only by a chance that he 
is independent. Had it not been for an excellent man, one 
of your great English merchants, who was his agent hero 
and managed his affairs, we should have bean penniless. 
His judicious investments* of the superfluily of our in- 
come, which at the time my husband never even noticed, 
have secured fqr Colonel Gampian the means of that 
decorous life which he appreciates, but no more. As for 
myself these considerations are nothing. I will not say I 
should be inseTisible to a refined life with refined com- 
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pamons, if tlie spirit were content and the lieart serene j 
but 1 never could fully realise tbo abstract idea of wbat 
they call wealth ; I never could look upon it except as a 
means to an end, and my end has generally been military 
material. Perhaps the vicissitudes of my life have made 
me insensible to what are called reverses of fortune, for 
when a child I remember sleeping on the moonlit flags 
of Paris, 'ivith no pillow except my tambourine, and I 
remember it not without dehght. Lot us sit down. I feel 
I am talking in an excited, iiijudicions, egotistical, rhap- 
sodical manner. I thought 1 was calm and I meant to 
have been clear. But tbe fact is I am ashamed of myself. 
I am doing a wrong thing and in a wrong manner. But I 
have had a sleepless night and a day of brooding thought. 
I meant once to have asked you to help me, and now 
I feel that you are tho last person to whom I ought to 
appeal.* 

*In that you are in error,* said Lothair rising and 
" taking her hand with an eicpression of much gravity ; 

‘ I am the right person for you to appeal to, the only 
person.* 

* Kay,* said Tlieodora, and she shook her head. 

‘For I owe to you a debt that I never can repay,* 
continued Lothair. ‘Had it not been for you, I should 
have remained what I was when we first met, a prejudiced, 
narrow-minded being, with contracted sympathies and 
false knowledge, wasting my life on obsolete trifles, and 
utterly insensible to the privilege of living in this wondrous 
age of change and progress. Why, had it not been for you 
I should have at this very moment been lavishing my 
foxtime on an ecclesiastical toy, which I think of with a 
biush. There may be, doubtless there are, opinions in 
which we may not agree ; but in our love of truth and 
jusiAoe there is no difference, dearest lady. No ; though 
yo^^must have felt that I am not, that no one could be, 
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insensiblo to your beauty and infinite cliarms, still it is 
your consummate character that has justly fascinated my 
thought and heart; and I have long resolved, were I 
permitted, to devote to you my fortune and my life.* 


CHAPTER L. 

The month of September was considerably advanced, wlion 
a cab, evidently from its luggage fresh from the railway, 
entered the courtyard of Hexham House, of which the 
•shuttered windows indicated tho absence of its master, the 
Cardinal, then in Italy. But it was evident that the 
person who had arrived was expected, for before his 
servant could ring the hall bell tho door opened, and a 
grave-looking domestic advanced with much deference, 
and awaited tho presence of no less a personage than 
Monsignore Berwick. 

‘ We have had a rough passage, good Clifford,* said the 
great man, alighting, ‘ but I see you duly received my 
telegram. You are always ready.* 

‘ I hope my Lord will find it not uncomfortable,* said 
Clifford. ‘I have prepared tho little suite which you 
mentioned, and have been careful that there should bo no 
outward sign of anyone having arrived.* 

* And now,’ said the Monsignore, stopping for a moment 
in tho hall, ‘ hero is a letter which must be instantly de- 
livered and by a trusty hand,’ and ho gave it to Mr. 
Clifford, who, looking at the direction, nodded his head and 
said, ‘By no one but myself. 'T will show my Lord to his 
rooms, and depart with this instantly.’ 

‘And bring back .a reply, ^ added the Monsignoro. 

The well-lit room, the cheerful fire, the judicious refec- 
tion on a side table, were all circumstances which usually 
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woxJd have been agreeable to a wearied traveller, but 
Monsignore Berwick seemed little to regard them. Though 
a man in general superior to care and master of thpught, 
his countenance was troubled and pensive even to de- 
jection. 

‘ Even the winds and waves are against us/ he exclaimed, 
too restless to be seated, and walking up and down the 
room with his arms behind his back. ‘ That such a struggle 
should fall to my lot ! Why was I not a minister in the 
days of the Gregorys, the Innocents, even the Lcos ! But 
this is craven. There should bo inspiration in peril, and 
the greatest where peril is extreme, I am a little upset 
with travel and the voyage and those telegrams not being 
answered. The good Clifford was wisely provident,' and 
ho approached fho table and took one glaf^s of win(' ^ Good ! 
One must never despair in such a cause. And if t lie worse 
happens, it has happened before : and what then ? Suppose 
Avignon over again, or even Gaota, or even Paris? So 
long as we never relinquish our title to the Eternal City we 
shall be eternal. But then, some say, onr enemies before 
were the sovereigns ; now it is the people. Is it so P True 
we have vanquished kings and baffled emperors ; but the 
French Republic and the Roman Republic have alike 
reigned and ruled in the Vatican, and where are they? 
We have lost provinces, but we have also gained them. 
We have twelve millions of subjects in the United States of 
Amenca, and they will increase like the sands of the sea. 
Still it is a hideous thing to have come back, as it were, to 
the days of the Constable of Bourbon, and to be contem- 
plating the siege of the Holy See, and massacre and pillage 
ai^d ineffable horrors ! The Papacy may snrvivo such cala- 
mities, as it undoubtedly will, but I shall scarcely figure in 
history if under, my infiuence such visitations should acterue. 
wx I would not admit of Ailure 

antagonists are human tiLOi]^ts, represented 
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by mvisible powers, there is something that might bafllo a 
Machiavel and appal a Borgia.’ 

While ho was meditating in this vein the door opened, 
and Mr. Clifford with some hasty action and speaking 
rapidly exclaimed, 

‘He said he would be here sooner than myself. His 
carriage was at the door. I drove back as fast as possible ; 
and indeed I hear something now in the court,* and he 
disappeared. 

It was only to usher in, almost immediately, a stately 
personage in an evening dress, and wearing a decoration of 
a high class, who sainted the Monsignore with great 
cordiality. 

‘ I am engaged to dine with the Prussian Ambassador, 
who has been obliged to come to town to receive a prince 
of the blood who is visiting the dockyards here; but I 
thought you might be later than you expected, and I 
ordered my carriage to bo in waiting, so that we have a 
good little hour, and I can come on to you again afterwards 
if that will not do.* 

‘ A little hour with ns is a long hour with other people, . 
said the Monsiguore, ^because we are friends and can speak 
without windings. You aro a true friend to the Holy See ; 
you have proved it. We are in great trouble and need 
of aid.* 

‘ I hear that things are not altogether as we could wish,’ 
said the gentleman in an evening dress ; ‘ but I hope, and 
should think, only annoyances.’ 

‘Dangers,* said Berwick, ‘and great.’ 

‘HowsoP* 

‘Well, we have invasion threatening us without and in^ 
Burrection within,’ said Berwick. ‘ W6 might, though it is 
doubtful^ succesrf^y encounter one of these perils, but 
their united action must bo 

‘All this has come suddenly,’ said the gentleman. *Iq 
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the summer you had no fear, and our people wrote to ns 
that wo might be perfccLly tranquil.* 

* Just so,’ said Berwick. ‘ J£ wo had met a month ago I 
should have told you the same thing. A month ago the 
revolution seemed lifeless, penniless; without a future, 
without a resource. They had no money, no credit, no meu. 
At present, quietly but regularly, they are assembling by 
thousands on our frontiers ; they have to our knowledge 
received two largo consignments of small arms, and ap- 
pai’ently have unlimited credit with the trade, both in 
Birmingham and Liege ; they have oven artillery ; cveiy- 
thing is paid for in coin or in good bills ; and, worst of all, 
they have a man, the most consummate soldier in Europe. 
I thought he was at hTew York, and was in hopes ho would 
never have roerossed the Atlantic; hut I know that ho 
passed through Florence a fortnight ago, and I have seen a 
man who says ho spoke to him at Narni.* 

‘The Italian government must stop all this,* sidd the 
gentleman. 

‘ They do not stop it,* said Berwick. ‘ The government 
of his Holiness has made every representation to them: 
wo have placed in their hands indubitable evidence of the 
illegal proceedings tbat are taking place and of the iu- 
terual dangers wo ejfpcriencc in consequence of their 
exterior movements. But they do nothing: it is even 
believed that the royal troops are joining the insurgents, 
and Gbribaldi is spouting with impunity in every balcony 
of Horonce.* 

‘ You may depend upon it that otir government is making 
strong representations to the government of Florence.* 

‘ I come fi.*om Paris and elsewhere,* said Berwick with 
animation and perhaps a degree of impatience. ‘1 have 
eveiybody there, and I have heard everything. It is 
not representations that are wanted from your govomiuent j, 
ii is something of a difierent kind.* 
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‘But if you have seen everybody at Paris and heard 
everything, how can I help you ? * 

‘ By acting upon the government liere. A word from you 
to the English Minister would have great weight at this 
juncture. Queen Victoria'is interested in the maintenance 
of the Papal throne. Her Catholic subjects are counted by 
millions. The influence of his Holiness has been hitherto 
exercised against the Fenians. France would interfere if 
she was sure the step would not be disapproved by England.* 

‘ Interfere ! * said the gentleman. ‘ Our return to Rome 
almost before wo have paid our laundresses* bills in the 
Eternal City would be a diplomatic scandal.* * 

‘ A diplomatic scandal would bo preferable to a European 
revolution.* 

* Suppose wo were to have both ? * and the gentleman 
drew his chair near the fire. 

‘ I am convinced that a want of firmness now,* said Ber- 
wick, * would lead to inconceivable calamities for all of us.* 
‘Let 118 understand each other, ray very dear friend • 
Berwick, ’ said his companion, and ho threw his arm over 
the back of his chair and looked the Roman full in his lace. 

* You say you liave been at Paris and elsewhere, and have 
seen everybody and heard everything.* 

* Yes, yes.* 

‘Something has happened to us also during the last 
month, and as unexpectedly as to yourselves.* 

‘ The secret societies ? Yes, he spoke to me on that very 
point, and fully. *Tis strange, but is only, in my opinion, an 
additional argument inftivourof crushing the evil influence.* 
‘Well, that he must decide. But the facts are startling. 

A month ago the secret societies in France wore only a 
name ; they existed only in the memory of tho police, and 
almost as a tradition. At present we know that they are 
in complete organisation, and what is most strange is, that 
^ the prefects write they have information that the Mary- 
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Anne assooiatione, which are essentially republican and are 
scattered about the proYinces, are all revived and are 
astir. Mast-Akne, as you know, was the red name for the 
'Republic years ago, and there always was a sort of myth 
that these societies had been founded by a woman. Of 
course that is all nonsense, but they keep it up ; it afTects 
fcho public imagination, and my government has undoubted 
evidence tb.at the word of command has gone round to all 
these societies that Mary- Anne has reiumed and will issue 
her orders, which must be obeyed.* 

* The Church is stronger, and especially in the provinceSi 
than the Maiy-Anne societies,’ said Berwick. 

‘ I hope so,* said his friend ; ‘ but you see, my dear Mon- 
signore, the question with us is not so simple as you put itb 
The secret societies will not tolerate another Roman inter- 
ference, to say nothing of the diplomatic hubbub, which 
we might, if necessary, defy ; but what if, taking advantage 
of the general indignation, your new kingdom of Italy may 
seize the golden opportunity of making a popular reputation, 
and declare herself the champion of national independence 
against the interference of the foreigner ? My friend, we 
tread On delicate ground.* 

* If Romo falls, not an existing dynasty in Europe will 
survive five years,* said Berwick. 

* It may be so,* said his companion, but with no expres- 

sion of incredulity. ‘You know how consistently and 
anxiously I have always laboured to support the authority 
of the Holy See, and to maintain its territorial positiou as 
the guarantee of its independence ; but fate has decided 
against os. I cannot indulge in the belief that his Holi- 
ness wiU ever regain his lost provinces ; a capital without 
a ooun^ is an apparent anomaly, which I fear will always 
embari^ss us. We can treat the possession as the capital of 
0bdst6ndon^ aU the world noi as good 

dhrirtians as bui^elves, and Christendom is a botmtry no 
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longer marked out in the map of tke world. I wish/ 
continued the gentleman in a tone almost coaxing, ‘ I wish 
we could devise some plan which, humanly speaking, would 
secure to his Holiness the possession of his earthly throne 
for over. I wish I could induce, you to consider more 
favourably that suggestion, that his. Holiness should con- 
tent himself with the ancient city, and, in possession of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, leave the rest of Rome to the 
vulgar cares and the mundane anxieties of tho transient 
generation. Yes,’ he added with energy, ‘if, my dear 
Berwick, you could see your way to this, or something like 
this, I think, even now and at once, I could venture to 
undertake that the Emperor, my master, would soon put an 
end to all those disturbances and dangers, and that ’ 

‘Non possumus,’ said Berwick, sternly stopping him, 

‘ sooner than that Attila, tho Constable of Bourbon, or the 
blasphemous orgies of the Red Republic ! After all, it is 
the Church against the secret societies. They are the only 
two strong things in Europe, and will survive kings, em-* 
perors, or parliaments.* 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, and, bidden 
to enter, Mr. Clifford presented himself with a sealed paper 
for the gentleman in evening dress. ‘ Your secretary, sir, 
brought this, which he said must be given you before you 
went to the Ambassador.* 

‘ *Tis well,* said the gentleman, and he rose, and with a 
countenance of some excitement read the paper, which con- 
tained a telegram; and then he said, ‘ This, I think, will 
help us out of our immediate difficulties, my dear Monsig- 
nore. Rattam has behaved like a man of sense, and has 
arrested Garibaldi. But you do not seem, my friend, as 
pleased as I should have anticipated.* 

‘ Garibaldi has been arrested before,* said Berwick. 

‘Well, wdl, lam hopeful^ but I must go to my d inaeT f 
I iriU/see you again to-morrow/ 
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CHAPTEJl Lf. 

The continuous gatliermg of what, in popular language, 
were styled the Garibaldi Volunteers, on the southern border 
of the Paj al territory in the autumn of 1867, was not the 
only or perhaps the greatest danger which then threatened 
the Holy See, though the one which most attmeted its 
alarmed attention. The considerable numbers in which this 
assemblage was suddenly occurring ; the fact that the son of 
the Liberator had already taken its command, and only as 
the precursor of his formidable sire ; the accredited rumour 
that Ghirelli at ihe head of a purely Homan legion was 
daily expected to join the frontier force ; that Hicotera was 
stirring in the old Neapolitan kingdom, while the Liberator 
himself at Florence and in other parts of Tuscany was even 
fc ostentatiously, certainly with impunity, preaching the new 
crusade and using all his irresistible influence with the 
populace to excite their sympathies and to stimulate their 
energy, might well justify the extreme apprehension oftthe 
court of Borne. And yet dangers at least equal, and almost 
as close, were at the same time preparing unnoticed and un- 
known. 

In the mountainous range between Fiascono and Viterbo, 
contiguous to the sea, is a valley surrounded by chains of 
steep and barren hills, but which is watered by a torrent 
scarcely dry even in summer ; so that the valley itself, which 
is not inconsiderable in its breadth, is never without ver- 
dure, while almost a forest of brushwood formed of shrubs, 
which in England we should consider rare, bounds the 
natutal turf and ascends, sometimes to no inconsiderable 
hj^bt, the nearest hills. 

this valiey, towards the middle of September, 
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defiled one afternoon, through a nan*ow pass, a bund of about 
fifty men, all armed, and conducting a cayalcade or rather 
a caravan of mules laden with munitions of war and other 
stores. When they had gained the centre of the valley, and 
a general halt was accomplished, their commander, accom- 
panied by one who was apparently an ofificor, surveyed all 
the points of the locality ; and when their companions had 
rested and refreshed themselves, they gave the necessary 
orders for tho preparation of a camp. The turf already 
afforded a sufficient area for their present wants, but it was 
announced that on the morrow they must commence clear- 
ing the brushwood. In the mean time one of the liveliest 
scenes of military life soon rapidly developed itself: the 
canvas houses were pitched, the sentries appointed, the 
videttes established. The commissariat was limited to bread 
and olives, and generally tbo mmiing stream, varied some- 
iiines by coffee and always consoled by tobacco. 

On the third day, amidst their cheerful though by no 
moans light labours, a second caravan arrived, evidently 
expected and heartily welcomed. Then in anoiher eight- 
jind-forty hours, smaller bodies of men seemed to drop down- 
from the bills, generally without stores, but always armed. 
Then men came from neighbouring islands in open boats, 
and one morning a considerable detachment crossed tho 
w^ater from Corsica. So that at the end of a week or ten 
days there was an armed force of several hundred men in 
this once silent valley, now a scone of constant stir and con- 
tinual animation, for some one or something was always 
arriving, and from every quarter ; men and arms and stores 
crept in from every wild pass of the mountains and every 
little rooky harbour of the co&st. 

About this time, while the officer in command was re- 
viewing a considerable portion of the troops, the rest labour- 
ing in still clearing the hrushwood and establishing tho 
many works incidental to a camp, half a dozen horsemen 
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were seen descending the mountain pass by which the 
original body had entered the valley. A scout had preceded 
them, and the troops with enthusiasm awaited the arrival of 
that leader a message from whose magic name had sum- 
moned them to this secluded rehdezvous from many a dis- 
tant state and city. Unruffled, but with an inspiring fire 
in his pleased keen eye, that General answered their de- 
voted salu+e whom hitherto we have known by his travel- 
ling name of Captain Bruges. 

It was only towards the end of the preceding month that 
he had resolved to take the field ; but the organisation of 
the secret societies is so complete that he knew he could 
always almost instantly secure the assembling of a picked 
force in a particular place. The telegraph circulated its 
mystic messages to every part of Franco and Italy and 
Belgium, and to some old friends not so conveniently at 
hand, but who he doubted not would arrive in due time for 
action. Ho himself had employed the interval in forwai*d- 
ing all necessary supplies, and ho had passed through 
Florence in order that ho might confer with the great 
spirit of Italian movement and plan with him the impend- 
ing campaign. 

After he had passed in review the troops, the General, 
with the officers of his staff who had accompanied him, 
risited on foot every part of the camp. Several of the men 
be recognised by name ; to oil of them he addressed some 
inspiring word : a m^ory of combats in which they had 
fought together, or happy allusions to adventures of roman- 
tic peril ; some question which indicated that local know- 
ledge which is magical for those who are away Gx>m 
home ; mixed with all this, sharp, clear enquiries as to the 
business of the hour, which proved the master of detail, 
serene in discipline but never deficient in sympathy for his 
Mops, 

; After sunset, enveloped in their cloaks, the General and 
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his companions, the party increased by the oflicerswhohad 
been in command preyiens to his amyal, smoked their 
cigars round the camp fire, 

‘ Well, Sarano,’ said the General, ‘ I will look over your 
muster-roll to-morrow, but I should suppose I may count on 
a thousand rifles or so. I want three, and we shall get 
them. The great man would have supplied them me at 
once, but I will not have boys. He must send those on to 
Menotti. I told him, “ I am not a man of genius ; I do not 
pretend to conquer kingdoms with boys. Give me old sol- 
diers, men 'vvho have served a couple of campaigns, and been 
seasoned with four-and-twenty months of camp life, and I 
will not disgrace you or myself.” ' 

‘ We have had no news from the other place for a long 
time,* said Sarano. ‘ How is it ? ' 

‘ W ell enough. They are in the mountains about Herola, 
in a position not very unlike this ; numerically strong, foi 
Nicotera has joined them, and Ghirelli with the Roman 
Legion is at hand. They must be quiet till the great man * 
joins them ; I am told they are restless. There has been too 
much noise about the whole business. Had they been as 
mum as you have been, we should not have had all these 
representations from France and these threatened difficulties 
from that quarter. The Papalini would have complained 
and remonstrated, and Rattazzi could fiave conscientiously 
assured the people at Paris that they were dealing with ex- 
aggerations and bugbears ; the very existence of the frontier 
force would have become a controversy, and while the news- 
papers were proving it was a myth we should have been in 
the Yatican.* 

^ And when shall we be there, General P ’ 

* I do not want to move for a month. By that time I 
shall have two thousand five hundred or three thousand 
of my old comrades, and the great man will have put his 
boys in trim. Both bodies must leave their mountains at 
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iho sauio time, join in the open country and march to 
Home/ 

As the night advanced, several of the party rose and left 
the camp fire, some to their tents, some to their duties. 
Two of the staff remained with the Ge^ieral. 

* I am disappointed and uneasy that we have not heard 
from Paris,’ said one of them. 

‘ I am disappointed,* said the General, * hut not uneasy , 
she never makes a mistake/ 

‘ The risk was too great,’ rejoined the speaker in a de- 
pressed tone. 

‘I do not see that,* said the General- ‘ Wliat is the 
risk ? Who could possibly suspect the lady’s maid of 
the Princess of Tivoli ! I am told that the Princess has 
become quite a favourite at the Tuilcrics.* 

•They say that the police is not so well informed as it 
used to be ; nevertheless, I confess T should be mxich happier 
were she sitting round this camp tiro.* 

• ‘Courage ! * said tlic General. ‘ I do not believe in many 
things, but I do believe in the divine Theodora. Wliat say 
you, Captain Muriel ? I hope you are not offended by nj}' 
criticism of young soldiers. You aro the youngest in our 
band, but you have good military stuff in yon, and will bo 
soon seasoned.* 

‘ I feel I servo under a master of the art,’ replied Lothaiv, 
‘ and will not take the gloomy view of Colonel Campian 
about our best friend, though I share all his disappoint- 
ment. It seems to me that detection is impossible. I am 
sure that I could not have recognised her when I handed 
the Princess into her carriage.* 

‘ The step was absolutely necessary/ said the Grcneral ; 
‘nq one could bo trusted but herself, no other person has 
the influence. All our danger is from hVanco. The Italiau 
troops will never cross the frontier to attack ns, re.^t 
aiiBured of that. I have proof of it. And it is most difficult 
l^ost impoasibU;, for the French to return. There never 
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would have been an idea of sncb a step, if tlicr© bad been a 
little more discretion at Morence, less of those manifestoes 
and speeches from balconies. But we must not criticise 
one who is above criticism. Without him we could do 
nothing, and when ho stamps his foot men rise from the 
earth. I will go the rounds ; come with me, Captain 
Muriel. Colonel, I order you to your tent : you are a 
veteran ; the only one among us, at least on the staff, who 
was wounded at Asproraonte.* 


CHAPTER LII. 

The life of Lothair had been so strange and exciting since 
he quitted Muriel Towers that he had found little time for 
that reflection in which he was once so prone to indulge. 
Perhaps he shrank from it. If he wanted an easy distrac- 
tion from self-criticism (it may bo a convenient refuge from* 
the scruples, or oven the pangs, of conscience), it was pro- 
fusely supplied by the startling affairs of which ho formed 
a part, the singular characters with whom ho was placed 
in contact, the risk and responsibility which seemed sud- 
denly to have encompassed him witli their ever-stimulating 
influence, and lastly, by the novelty of foreign travel, 
which even under ordinary circumstances has a tendency 
to rouse and stir up oven ordinary men. 

So long as Theodora was his companion in their councils 
and he was listening to her deep plans and daring sugges- 
tions, enforced by that calm enthusiasm which was not the 
least powerful of her commtmding spells, it is not perhaps 
surprising that he should have yielded without an effort to 
her bewitching ascendency. But when they had separated, 
and she had embarked on that perilous enterprise of per- 
sonally conferring with the chie& of those secret societies 
of France which had been fancifully baptised by hi'j 
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popular name and had nurtured her tradition as a reHgioua 
faith, it might have been supposed that Lothair, left to 
himself, might have recurred to the earlier sentiments of 
his youth. But he was not left to himself. He was left 
with her injunctions, and the spirit of the oracle, though the 
divinity was no longer visible, pervaded his mind and life. 

Lothair was to accompany the General as one of his 
aides-de-camp, and he was to meet Theodora again on 
what was contemplated as the field of memorable actions. 
Theodora had wisely calculated on the influence, beneficial 
in her view, which the character of a man lilce the General 
would exercise over Lothair. This consummate military 
leader, though he had pursued a daring c^areer and was 
man of strong convictions, was distinguished by an almost 
unerring judgment and a mastery of method rarely sur- 
passed. Though he was without imagination or sentiment, 
there were occasions on which he had shown he was not 
deficient in a becoming sympathy, and he had a rapid and 
* correct perception of character. Ho was a thoroughly 
honest man, and in f ho course of a life of great trial and 
vicissitude even envenomed foes had never impeached his 
pure integrity. For the rest, he was'unselfish, but severe 
in discipline, inflexible and even ruthless in the fulfilment 
of his purpose. A certain simplicity of speech and conduct, 
and a disinterestedness which even in little things was 
constantly exhibiting itself, gave to bis character even 
charm, and rendered personal intercourse with him highly 
agreeable. 

In the countless arrangements which had to be made, 
Lothair was never wearied in recognising and admiring the 
pfesoionce and precision of his chief ; and when the day 
baindied) and for a moment they had ceased from their 
or were travelling together, often through the 
Tjnthftjy found in the conversation of his companion, 
and unrestrained, a wonderfiil fund knowledge 
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both of men and things, and that, too, in very diflbi^ent 
climes and countries. 

The camp in the Apennines was not fayourable to useless 
reverie. Lothair found unceasing and deeply interesting 
occupation in his numerous and novel duties, and if his 
thoughts for a moment wandered beyond the barren peaks 
around him, they were attracted and engrossed by one sub- 
ject, and that was, naturally, Theodora. IVom her they 
had lieard nothing since her departure, except a mysterious 
though not discouraging telegram which was given to 
them by Colonel Gampian when he had joined them at 
Florence, It was difficult not to feel anxious about her, 
though the General would never admit the possibility of 
her personal danger. 

In this state of affairs, a week having elapsed since his 
arrival at the camp, Lothair, who had been visiting the 
outposts, was summoned one morning by an orderly to the 
tent of the General. That personage was on his legs when 
Lothair entered it, and was dictating to an officer writing* 
at a table. 

*You ought to know my military secretary,’ said the 
General as Lothair entered, ^ and therefore I will introduce 
you,’ 

Lothair was commencing a suitable reverence of reoog- 
uifcioxL as the secretary raised his head to receive it, when 
he suddenly stopped, changed colour, and for a moment 
seemed to lose himself and then murmured, * Is it possible P ’ 

It was indeed Theodora: clothed in male attire she 
seemed a stripling. 

* Quite possible,’ she said, * and all is well. But 1 found 
it a longer business than 1 bad counted on. You see, them 
are so many new persons who knew me only by tradition, 
but with whom k was necessary I should personally confer* 
And I had more diffionliy, just now, in getting through 
Morenoe than I had anticipated. The Papalini and the 
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Froncli arc Tootli worrying our allies in that city about tlio 
gathering on the southern frontier, and there is a sort of 
examination, true or false I will not aver, of all who depaH. 
However, I managed to pass with some soldiers* wives who 
were carrying fniit as far as Narni, and there I met an old 
comrade of Aspromonto, who is a custom-officer now, but 
true to the good cause, and be, and his daughter who is 
with me, helped me through evci*}d:hing, and so I am with 
my dear friends again.’ 

After some slight conversation in this vein Theodora 
entered into a detailed narrative of her proceedings, and 
gave to them her views of the condition of affairs. 

‘ By one thing, above all others,’ she said, ‘ I am im- 
pressed, and that is the unprecedented efforts which Rome 
is making to obtain the return of the French. There never 
was such influence exercised, such distinct offers made, 
such prospects intimated. You may prepare yourself for 
anything : a papal coronation, a family pontiff; I could 
•hardly say a king of Rome, though ho has been reminded 
of that royal fact. Our friends have acted with equal 
energy and with perfect temper. The heads of the societies 
have met in council, and resolved that if Franco will refuse 
to interfere, no domestic disturbance shall be attempted 
during this reign, and they have commimicated this reso- 
lution to head-quarters. Ho trusts them ; ho knows they 
are honest men. They did something like this before the 
Italian war, when he hesitated about heading the army 
from the fear of domestic revolution. Anxious to secure 
the freedom of Italy, they apprised him that if he personally 
entered the field they would undertake to ensure tranquil- 
lily at homo. The engagement was scrupulously fulfilled. 
“When I left Paris all looked well, but affairs require the 
utmost vigilance and courage. It is a mighty struggle; 
it is a struggle between the Ohurch and the secret societies; 
cud it jis a death struggle.’ 
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CRAPTER LIIT. 

Diouko the week that elapsed after the arrival of Theodora 
at the camp, many recruits and considerable supplies of 
military stores reached the valley. Theodora really acted 
as secretary to the General, and her labours were not light. 
Though Lothair was frequently in her presence, they were 
never or rarely alone, and wlieii they conversed together 
lier talk was of details. The scouts, too, had brought 
information, which might have been expected, that their 
rendezvous was no longer a secret at Romo. The garrison 
of the neighbouring town of Viterbo liad therefore been 
increased, and there was even the commencement of an 
tuitrenched camp in the vicinity of that place, to be garri- 
soned by a detachment of the legion of Antibes and other 
good troops, so that any junction between the General and 
Garibaldi, if contemplated, should not bo easily effected. 

In the meantime, the life of the camp was busy. The 
daily drill and exercise of two thousand men was not a 
slight affair, and the constant changes in orders which the 
arrival of bodies of recruits occasioned rendered this primary 
duty more difl&cuU; tho office of quartermaster required 
the utmost resource and temper ; the commissariat, which 
from the nature of the country could depend little upon 
forage, demanded extreme husbandry and forbearance. But 
perhaps no labours wero more severe than those of tho 
armourers, tho clink of whose instruments resounded un- 
ceasingly in the valley. And yet such is the magic of 
method, when directed by a master mind, tliat tho whole 
went on with tho. regularity and precision of machineiy. 
More than two thousand armed men, all of whom had been 
accustomed to an irregular, some to a lawless life, were ae 
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docile as oMldren; animated, in general, by what they 
deemed a sacred cause, and led by a chief whom they 
universally alike adored and feared. 

Among these wild warrior|j, Theodora, delicate and 
fragile, but with a mien of majesty, moved like the spirit 
of some other world, and was viewed by them with admira- 
tion not unmixed with awe. Veterans round the camp firo 
had told 10 the new recruits her deeds of prowess and 
devotion ; how triui^phantly she had charged at Voltorno, 
and how heroically she had borne their standard when 
they were betrayed at fatal Aspromonte. 

The sun had sunk behind the mountains, but was still 
high in the western heaven, when a mounted lancer was 
observed descending a distant pass into the valley. The 
General and his staff had not long commenced their 
principal meal of the day, of which the disappearance of 
the sun behind the peak was the accustomed signal. This 
permitted them, without inconvenience, to take their simple 
repast in the open, but still warm, air. Theodora was seated 
between the General and her husband, and her eye was the 
first that caught the figure of the distant but descending 
stranger, 

‘ What is that ? ’ she asked. 

The General immediately using his telescope, after a 
moment’s examination, said ; 

* A lancer of the Boyai Guard.’ 

All eyes were now fixed upon the movements of the 
horseman. He had descended the winding steep, and now 
was tracking the craggy path which led into the plain. 

he reached the precinct of the oamp he was challenged 
blit not detained. Hearer and nearer he approached, and 
ft was evident from his uniform that the conjecture of his 
character by the General was correct, 
f A deserter frpm the Gtiard,’ whispered Colonel Campian 
JoIiotTiaiW 
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The horseman was conducted by an officer to the presence 
of the commander. When that presence was reached the 
lancer, still silent, slowly lowered his tall weapon and 
offered the General the despatch which was fastened to the 
head of his spear. 

Every eye wtis on the conntenance of their chief as he 
perused the missive, but that countenauce was always 
inscrutable. It was observed, however, that he read the 
paper twice. Looking up, the General said to the officer : 
‘ See tliat the bearer is well quartered. This is for you,^ he 
added in a low voice to Theodora, and he gave her an 
enclosure ; * read it quietly, and then come into my tent.’ 

Theodora read the letter, and quietly ; though, without 
the preparatory hint, it might have been difficult to have 
concealed her emotion. Then, after a short pause, she 
rose, and the General, requesting his companions not to 
disturb themselves, joined her, and they proceeded in 
silence to his tent. 

* Ho is arrested,’ said the General when they had entered 
it, * and taken to Alessandria, where ho is a close prisoner. 
’Tis a blow, but I am.more grieved than surprised.’ 

This was the arrest of Garibaldi at Sinigaglia by the 
Italian Government, which had been communicated at 
Hexham House to Monaignore Benvick by his evening 
visitor. 

‘ How will it affect operations in the field ? ’ enquired 
Theodora. 

^ According to this despatch, in no degree. Our original 
plan is to be pursued, and acted upon the moment we are 
ready. That should bo in a fortnight, or perhaps three 
weeks. Menotti is to take the command on the southern 
frontier* W^ell, it may prevent jealousies, I think I shall 
send Sarano there to reconnoitre ; he is well both with 
BTiootera and GhirelH, and may keep things straight.’ 
therie are other affairs besides operal^oas la 
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field,’ said Theodora, ‘and scarcely less critical. Head 
this,’ and she gave him the enclosure, which ran in these 
words : 

‘ The General will tell thee what has happened. Have 
no fear for that. All will go right. It will not alter our 
plans a bunch of grapes. Be perfectly easy about this 
country. No Italian soldier will ever cross the frontier 
except to combat the French. Write that on thy heart. 
Are other things as well ? other places P My advices are 
bad. All the prelates are on Ihcir knees to liim, with 
blessings on their lips and curses in their pockets. Arch- 
bishop of Paris is as bad as any. Bermck is at Biarritz, 
an inexhaustible intriguer ; the only priest I fear. I hear 
from one who never misled me that the Polhes brigade has 
orders to be in readiness. Tho Maky-Anne societies are 
not strong enough for the situation ; too local : ho listens 
to them, but he has given no pledge. We must go deeper. 
'Tis an affair of “ Mauke Natura.” Thou must seo 
Golonna.’ 

‘ Coloniia is at Romo,’ said tho General, ‘ and cannot bo 
spared. He is acting President of the National Committee, 
and has enottgh upon liis hands.* 

‘ I must see him,’ said Tlioodora. 

‘ I had hoped I had heard tho last pf tho “ Madre 
Natura,” ’ said tho General with an air of discontent. 

‘ And tho ^Neapolitans hope they have heard tho last of 
tho eruptions of their mountain,’ said Theodora ; ‘ but the 
necessities of things are sterner stuff than tho hopes of 
men.’ 

‘ Its last effort appalled and outraged Europe,’ said the 
General. 

‘ Xts last effort forced the French into Italy, and has 
the countiy from the Alps to the Adriatic,’ rejoined 
Theodora. 

the groav man had only boon ,aa quiet os wo have 
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been/ said the General, lighting a cigar, ' we miglit have 
been in Koine by this time.* 

‘ K the great man had been quiet, we should not have 
had a volunteer in our valley,’ said Theodora. ‘ My faith 
in him is implicit ; he has been right in everything, and 
has never failed except when he has been betrayed. I see 
no hope for Rome except in his convictions and energy. J 
do not wish to die and feel I have devoted my life only to 
secure the triumph of Savoyards who have sold their own 
country, and of priests whoso impostures have degraded 
mine.* 

‘ Ah ! those priests I ’ exclaimed the General. ‘ I really 
do not much care for anything else. They say the Savoyard 
is not a bad comrade, and at any rate ho can charge like a 
soldier. But those ])riosts ! I fluttered them once ! Why 
did I spare any ? Why did I not bum down St. Peter’s ? 
I proposed it, but Mii-andola, with his history and his love 
of art and all that old furniture, would reserve it for n 
temple of the true God and for-tho glory of Europe ! Pino 
i^esults we have accoraj>lisbed ! And now wo are hero, 
hardly knowing where ^vo are, and, as it ax>pears, hardly 
knowing what to do.’ * 

‘ Not so, dear General,’ said Theodora. ‘ Where we arc 
is the threshold of Rome, and if we are wise we shall soon 
cross it. This arrest of our great friend is a misfortune, 
but not an irredeemable one. I thoroughly credit what he 
says about the Italian troops. Rest assured ho knows what 
ho is talking about: they will never cross the fronticT 
against ns. The danger is from another land. But there 
will bo no peril if wo are prompt and firm. Clear your 
mind of all those dark feelings about the Madbe Natuka. 
All that we require is that the most powerful and the most 
secret association in Europe should ratify what the local 
societies of France have already intimated. It will be 
enough. Send for Cojonna, and leave the rest to mo.^ 

V ' 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

The ‘Madre Natuiu * is the oldest, the most powerful, and 
the most occult of the secret societies of Italy. Its mythic 
origin roaches the era of paganism, and it is not impossible 
that it may have been founded by some of the despoiled 
professors of the ancient faith. As time advanced, the 
brotherhood assumed many outward forms, according to 
the varying spirit of tho age : sometimes they were firee- 
masons, sometimes they were soldiers, sometimos artists, 
sometimes men of letters. But whether their external re- 
presentation were a lodge, a commandery, a studio, or an 
academy, their inward purpose was ever tho same; and 
that was to cherish the memory, and, if possible, to secure 
the restoration, of tho Roman republic, and to expel from 
the Aryan settlement of Romulus the creeds and sovereignty 
of what they styled the Semitic invasion. 

The * Madbb Natuea * have a tradition that one of the 
most celebrated of the Popes was admitted to their frater- 
nity as Cardinal del Medici, and that when ho ascended 
tho throne, mainly through their labours, be was called 
upon to co-operate in tho fulfilment of the great idea. An 
individual who in his youth has been the member of a 
secret society, and subsequently ascends a throne, may find 
hinvself in an embarrassing position. This, however, ac- 
cording to the tradition, which there is some documentary 
ground to accredit, was not the perplexing lot of his Holi- 
i^si^ Pope Leo X. His tastes and convictions were in 
unison witii his early engagements, and it is believed 
he took an early and no unwilling opportunity of snf^ 

: opnclave a proposition to eo^sid,er whether 

it was not both expedient and ^oticable to return to the 
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lUiciBut faitliy for whicli tlieir temples biid. been origiimlly 
erected. 

The chief tenet of the society of * Madrtb Natuba’ is 
denoted by its namo. They could conceive nothing more 
benignant and more beautiful, more provident and more 
powerful, more essentially divine, than that system of 
creative order to which they owed their being, and in 
which it was their privilege to exist. But they diiQered 
from other schools of philosophy that have held thia faith 
in this singular particular : they recognised the inability 
of the Latin race to pursue the worship of nature in an 
abstract spirit, and they desired to revive those exquisite 
pcrsoniiications of the abounding qualities of the mighty 
mother which the Aryan genius had bequeathed to the 
admiiation of man. Parthenope was again to rule at 
Naples instead of Januarius, and starveling saints and 
winking madonnas were to restore their usurped altars to 
the god of the silver bow and the radiant daughter of the 
foaming wave. 

Although the society of ^Madbe Natuba’ themselves 
accepted the allegorical interpretation which the Neb- 
Platonists had placed upon the Pagan creeds during the 
first ages of Christianity, they could not suppose that the 
populace could ever comprehend an exposition so refined, 
not to say so fanciful. They guarded, therefore, against 
the corruptions and abuses of tho religion of nature by the 
entire abolition of the priestly order, and in the principle 
that every man should be his own priest th^y believed they 
had found the necessary security. 

As it was evident that the arrest of Garibaldi could not 
be kept secret, tho Generaf thought it most prudent to 
be himself the herald of its ocourrence, which he announced 
to the troops in aluanner as little discouraging as he could 
devise* It was dif&cult to exteuuate the consequences of so 
great a blow, but they were assured that it was not a 
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catastrophe, and would not in the slightest degree affect 
the execution of the plans previously resolved on. Two or 
three days later some increase of confidence was occasioned 
by the authentic intelligence that Garibaldi had been re- 
moved from his stern imprisonment at Alessandria, and 
conveyed to his island-home, Caprera, though still a pri- 
soner. 

About this time, the General said to Lothair, ‘My 
secretary has occasion to go on an expedition. I shall 
send a small detachment of cavalry with her, and you will 
be at its head. She has requested that her husband should 
have this office, but that is impossible ; I cannot sparo my 
best officer. It is yonr first command, and though I hope 
it will involve no great difficulty, there is no command 
that does not require courage and discretion. The dis- 
tance is not very gi'eat, and so long as you are in the 
mountains you will probably bo safe ; but in leaving this 
range and gaining the southern Apennines, wliich is your 
* point of arrival, you will have to cross tlio open country. 
I do not hear the Papalini are in force there; I believe 
they have concentrated themselves ,at Romo, and about 
Viterbo. If you meet any scouts and reconnoitring parties, 
you will bo able to give a good account of them, and 
probably they will be as little anxious to encounter you as 
you to meet them. But we must be prepared for every- 
thing, and you may bo threatened by the enemy in force ; 
in that case yon will cross the Italian frontier, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which you will keep during 
the passage of the open country, and surrender yourselves 
and yonr arms to the authorities. They will not bo veiy 
severe; but at whatever cost and whatever may bo tho 
odds, Theodora must never be a prisoner to tho Papalini. 
You will depart to-morrow at dawn.’ 

. There is nothing so animating, so invigorating alilco to 
and soul, so truly delicious, os travelling among 
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mountains in tlie oavly liours of ibe Jay. Tlio freshness 
of nature falls upon a responsive frame, and the nobility of 
the scene discai’ds the petty thoughts that pcsto ordinary 
life. So felt Captain Muriel, as with every military pre- 
caution he conducted his little troop and his precious 
charge among the winding passes of Iho Apennines ; at 
first dim in tho matin twilight, then soft with incipient 
day, then coruscating with golden flashes. Sometimes 
they descended from tho austere licights into the sylvan 
intricacies of chosnut foi’csts, amid ilio rush of waters and 
tlio fragrant stir of ancient trees ; and then again ascend- 
ing to lofty summits, ranges of interminable hills, grey or 
green, expanded before them, with over and anon a glimpse 
of plains, and sometimes the sj)lendour and the odour of 
tho sea. 

Theodora rode a mule, which had been presented to the 
General by some admirer. Jt was an animal of romarkablo 
beauty and intelligence, perfectly aware, apparently, of the 
importance of its present trust, and proud of its rich^ 
accoutrements, its jiaddcd saddle of crimson velvet, and its 
silver bells. A couple of troopers formed the advanced 
guard, and the same number at a certain distance fur- 
nished tho rear. Tlio body of the detachment, fifteen 
strong, with tho sumpter mules, generally followed Theo- 
dora, by whoso side, whenever the way i^ennitted, rode 
their commander. Since ho left England Lothair had 
never been so much alone with Theodora. What struck 
him most now, as indeed previously at the camp, was that 
she never alluded to tho past. Eor her there would seem 
to be no Muriel Towers, no Belmont, no England. You 
would have supposed that she had been born in tho 
Apennines and had never quitted them. All her conversar 
tion was details, political or military. Not that her mannex' 
was changed to Lothair. It was not only as kind .as 
before but it was sometimes unusually and even unneoes- 
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fiarily tender, as if she reproached herself for the too 
&eqnent and too evident self-engrossment of her thoughts, 
and 'wished to intimate to him that though her brain were 
absorbed^ her heart was still^gentle and tme. 

Two hours after noon they halted in a green nook, near 
a beautiftd cascade that descended in a mist down a sylvan 
cleft, and poured its pellucid stream, for their delightftil 
use, into a natural basin of marble. The men picketed 
their horses, and their corporal, who was a man of the 
country and their guide, distributed their rations. All 
vied with each other in administering to the comfort and 
convenience of Theodora, and Lothair hovered about her as 
a bee about a flower ; but she was silent, which he 'wished 
to impute to fatigue. But she said she 'was not at all 
fatigued, indeed quite fresh. Before they resumed their 
journey he could not refrain from observing on the beauty 
of their resting-place. She assented 'with a pleasing nod, 
and then resuming her accustomed abstraction sho said : 
‘The more I think, the more I am convinced that the 
battle is not to be fought in this country, but in France/ 

After one more ascent, and that comparatively a gentlo 
one, it was evident that they were gradually emerging 
from the mountainous region. Their course since their 
halting lay through a spur of the chief chain they had 
hitherto pursued, and a little after sunset they arrived at a 
farm-house, which the corporal informed his Captain was 
the intended quarter of Theodora for the nighty as the 
horses could proceed no farther 'without rest. At dawn 
they were to resume their way, and soon to cross tho 
open country, where danger, if any, was to be anticipated. 

TOe former was frightened when ho was summoned from 
liis house by a party of armed men ; but having some good 
dti^t^ given him in advance, and being assured they were 
all Cimstians, he took heart and laboured to do what they 
desired. Theodora duly found herself in becoming quar- 
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tors, and a sentry was mountod at her residence. The 
troopers, who had been qnite content to wrap themselves 
in their cloaks and pass the night in the air, were pleased 
to find no despicable accommodation in the out-bnildings 
of the farm, and still more with the proffered vintage of 
their host. As for Lothair, he enveloped himself in his 
mantle and threw himself on a bed of sacks, with a truss 
of Indian com for his pillow, and though he began by 
musing over Theodora, in a few minutes he was immersed 
in that profound and dreamless sleep which a life of action 
and mountain air combined can alone secure. 


CHAPTER LV. 

The open country extending from the Apennines to the 
very gates of Rome, and which they had now to cross, was 
in general a desert ; a plain clothed with a coarse vegeta-* 
tion, and undulating with an interminable series of low 
and uncouth mounds, without any of the grace of form 
which always attends the disposition of nature. Nature 
bad not created them. They were the offspring of man 
and timo, and of their rival powers of destruction. Ages 
of civilisation were engulfed in this drear expanse. They 
were the tombs of empires and the sepulchres of contending 
races. The Campagna proper has at least the grace of 
aqueducts to bres^ its monotony, and everywhere the 
cerulean spell of distance ; but in this grim solitude anti- 
quity has left only the memory of its violence and crimes, 
and nothing is beautiful except the sky. 

The orders of the General to direct their course as much 
as possible in the* vicinity of the Italiamfrontier, though dt 
len^hened their journey, somewhat mitigated its dreari- 
ness, and an hour after noon, after traversing some flinty 
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Golds, they observed in the distance an olive wood, be- 
neath the pale shade of which, and among whose twisted 
branches and contorted roots, they had contemplated find- 
ing a halting-placo. But here the advanced guard observed 
already an encampment, and one of them rode back to 
report the discovery. 

A needless alarm ; for after a duo reconnaissance, they 
were ascertained to be friends, a band of patriots about to 
join the General in his encampment among the mountains. 
They reported that a division of the Italian army was 
assembled in force upon the frontier, but that several 
regiments had already signified to their commanders tliat 
they would not fight against Garibaldi or his friends. 
They confinned also the news that the great leader himself 
was a prisoner at Caprora ; that although his son Menotti 
by his command had withdrawn from Ncrola, his force was 
really increased by the junction of Ghirelli and the Roman 
legion, twelve hundred strong, and that five hundred rifle- 
.men woijld join tho General in the course of the week. 

A little before sunset tliey had completed the passage of 
the open country, and had entered tho opposite branch of 
the Apennines, which they had long observed in tho 
distance. After wandering among some rocky ground, 
they entered a defile amid hills covered with ilex, and 
thence emerging found themselves in a valley of some 
expanse and considerable cultivation ; bright crops, vine- 
yards in which the vine was married to tho elm, orchards 
full of fruit, and groves of olive ; in the distance blue hills 
that were becoming dark in the twilight, and in the centre 
of the plain, upon a gentle and wooded elevation, a vast 
pile of building, the exact character of which at this hour 
it was difficult to recognise, for even as Theodora men- 
tioned to Lothair that they now beheld the object of their 
journey, the twilight seemed to vanish and the stars glis- 
iened in the dark heavens. 
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Tliougli tlio building seemed so near, it was yet a con- 
Biderablo time before they reached the wooded hill, and 
though its ascent was easy, it was night before they halted 
in face of a huge gate flanked by high stone walls. A 
single light in one of the windows of the vast pilo which it 
enclosed was the only evidence of human habitation. 

The corporal sounded a bugle, and immediately the light 
moved and noises were heard ; the opening of the hall 
doors, and then the sudden flame of torches, and the 
advent of many feet. The great gate slowly opened, and a 
steward and several serving men appeared. The steward 
addressed Theodora and Lothair, and invited them to 
dismount and enter what now appeared to be a garden 
with statues and terraces and fountains and rows of 
cypress, its infinite dilapidation not being rccognisahlo in 
the deceptive hour ; and ho informed the escort that their 
quarters were prepared for them, to which they were at 
once attended. Guiding their Captain and his charge, 
they soon approached a double flight of steps, and ascend- • 
ing, reached the main terrace from which the building 
immediately rose. It was, in truth, a castle of the middle 
ages, on wliich a Homan prince, at the commencement of 
the last century, had engrafted the character of one of 
those vast and ornate villas then the mode, but its original 
character still asserted itself, and notwithstanding its Tus- 
can basement and its Ionic pilasters, its rich pediments 
and delicate volutes, in the distant landscape it still 
seemed a fortress in the commanding position which 
became the residence of a feudal chief. 

They entered through a Palladian vestibule a hall which 
they felt must be of huge dimensions, though with the aid 
of a single torch it was impossible to trace its limits, either 
of extent or of elevation. Then bowing before them, and 
lighting as it were their immediate steps, the steward 
guided them clown a long and lofty corridor, which led to 
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the entrance of seyeral chambers, all vast, T^ith little fhmi- 
ture, but their walls covered with pictures. At length he 
opened a door and ushered them into a saloon, which was 
in itself bright and glowing, but of which the lively air 
was heightened by its contrast with the preceding scene. 
It was lofty, and hung with faded satin in gilded panels 
still bright. An ancient chandelier of Venetian crystal 
hung illnmined from the painted ceiling, and on the silver 
dogs of the marble hearth a fresh block of cedar had just 
been thrown and blazed with aromatic light, 

A lady came forward and embraced Theodora, and then 
greeted Lothair with cordiality. ‘We must dine to-day 
even later than you do in London,’ said the Princess of 
Tivoli, ‘ but we have been expecting you these two hours.’ 
Then she drew Theodora aside, and said, ‘ He is here ; but 
you must be tired, my best beloved. As some wise man 
said : “ Business to-morrow.” * 

‘ Ho, no,* said Theodora ; ‘ now, now : I am never tired. 
The only thing that exhausts me is suspense.* 

‘ It shall be so. At present I will take you away to 
shake the dust off your armour; and Serafino attend to 
Captain Muriel.* 


CHAPTER LYI. 

When they assembled again in the saloon there was an 
addition tb their party in the person of a gentl^an of 
distinguished appearance. His age conld hardly have 
mudh exceeded that of thiriy, but time had agitated his 
truly Roman countenance, one which we now find only in 
0onstdajr and imperial busts, or in the chance visage of a 
'l^man shepherd or a Heapolitan bandit. He was a shade 
above the middle height, with a frame of welLknit sym- 
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metiy. His proud head was proudly placed on broad 
shoulders, and neither time nor indulgence had marred his 
slender waist. His dark brown hair was short and hya- 
cinthine, close to his white forehead^ and naturally showing 
his small ears. He wore no whiskers, and his moustache 
was limitod to the centre of his upper lip. 

When Theodora entered and offered him her hand he 
pressed it to his lips with gravity and j^roud homage, and 
then their hostess said, ^ Captain Muriel, let mo present you 
to a Prince who will not boar hia titles, and whom, there- 
fore, I must call by his name — Romolo Coloniia.’ 

The largo folding doors, richly painted and gilt, though 
dim from neglect and time, and sustained by columns of 
precious marbles, were suddenly opened and revealed 
another saloon, in which was a round table brightly lighted, 
and to which the Princess invited her friends. 

Their conversation at dinner was lively and sustained ; 
the travels of the last two days formed a natural part> and 
were apposite to commence with, but they were soon en-* 
grossed in the groat subject of their lives; and Colonna, 
who had left Rome only fonr-and-twenty hours, gave them 
interesting details of the critical condition of that capital. 
When the repast was concluded the Princess rose, and, 
accompanied by Lothair, re-entered the saloon, but Theo- 
dora and Colonna lingered behind, and finally seating 
themselves at the farthest end of the apartment in which 
they had dined, became engaged in earnest conversation. 

‘ Ton have seen a great deal since we first met at Bel- 
mont/ said the Princess to Lothair, 

. ‘ It seems to me now,’ said Lothair, ‘ that I knew as much 
of life then as I did of the stars above us, about whoso 
purposes and fortunes I used to puzzle myself.’ 

* And might have remained in that ignorance. The great 
minority of men exist but do not live, like Italy in the last 
Century, The power of the passions, the force of the will, 
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the creative energy of the imagination, those mahe life, and 
reveal to us a world of which the million aro entirely 
ignorant. You liave been fortunate in your youth to have 
become acquainted with a great woman. It developes all a 
man’s powers, and gives him h thousand talents.’ 

* I often think,’ said Lothair, ' that I have neither powers 
nor talents, but am drifting without an orbit.’ 

* Into infinite space,’ said the Princess. ‘Well, onomiglit 
do worse than that. But it is not so. In tho long run 
your nature will prevail, and you will fulfil your organic 
purpose ; but you will accomplish your ends with a com- 
pleteness which can only be secured by tho culture and 
development you are now experiencing.’ 

‘ And what is my nature ? ’ said Lothair. ‘ I wish you 
would tell me.’ 

‘ Has not the divine Thoodoi'a told yon ? ’ 

‘ She has told rao many things, but not that.’ 

‘ How then could I know,’ said tho Princess, ‘ if she has 
•not discovered it ? ’ 

‘But perhaps she has discovered it,’ said Lothair. 

‘ Oh ! then she would tell you,’ said tho Princess, ‘ for sho 
is the soul of truth.’ 

‘ But she is also the soul of kindness, and she might wish 
to spare my feelings.’ 

‘ Well, that is very modest, and I dare say not affected. 
For there is no man, however gifted, even however con- 
ceited, who has any real confidence in himself until he has 
acted,’ 

‘WoU, wo shall soon act,* said Lothair, ‘and then I 
suppose I shall know my nature.’ 

‘In time,’ said the Princess, ‘and with tho continued 
inspiration of friendship,’ 

‘ But you too are a great friend of Theodora ? ’ 

^ Although a woman, I see you are laughing at female 
friendships, and, generally speaking, there is foundation 
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fbt tlio general sneer. I will own, for my part, I Lavo 
cTcry female weakness, and in excess. I am vain, I am 
curious, I am jealous, and I am envious; but I adore 
Theodora. I reconcile my feelings towards her and rriy 
disposition in this way. It is not friendship, it is worshi]). 
And indeed there are moments when I sometimes think 
she is one of those beautiful divinities that we once wor- 
shipped in this land, and who, when they listened to our 
prayers, at least vouchsafed that our country should not bo 
Iho terrible wilderness that you crossed this day.’ 

In the meantime Oolonna, with folded arms and eyes 
fixed oil the ground, was listening to Thcodoia. 

‘Thus you sec,’ she continued, ‘it comes to this : Romo 
can only be freed by the Romans. Ho looks upon the 
secret societies of his own country as he docs upon universal 
suffrage : a wild boast, and dangerous, but which may bo 
watched and tamed and managed by the police, lie listens, 
but he plays with them. He temporises. At the bottom 
of liis heart, his Italian blood despises the Gauls. It must* 
bo something deeper and more touching than this. Rome 
must appeal to him, ^ind in tbo ineffable name.’ 

‘ It has been uttered before,’ said Coloniia, looking up at 
his companion, ‘ and ’ And lie hesitated. 

‘ And in vain you would say,’ said Theodora. ‘ Not so* 
There was a martyrdom, but the blood of Felice baptised 
the new birth of Italian life. But I am not thinking of 
bloodshed. Had it not been for the double intrigues, of 
the Savoyards it need not then have been shod. We bear 
]iim no ill will, at least not now, and wo can make 
great offers. Make them. The revolution in Gaul is ever 
a mimicry of Italian thought and life. Their great affair of 
the last centuiy, which they have so marred and muddled, 
would never havfe occurred had it not been for Tuscan 
reform ; 1848 was the echo of our societies ; and the Seine 
will never bo disturbed if the Tiber flows unruffled. Let 
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him consent to Bomau freedom, and Madbe Natuba will 
guarantee him against Lutetian barricades/ 

‘ It is only the offer of Mary- Anne in tmother form,* said 
Colonna. 

‘ Guarantee the dynasty,* s&id Theodora. * There is the 
point. He can trust us. Emperors and kings break treaties 
without remorse, but he knows that what is registered by 
the most ancient power in the world is sacred.* 

‘ Can republicans guarantee dynasties ? * said Colonna, 
shaking his head. 

‘Why what is a dynasty, when we are dealing with 
eternal things ? The casualties of life compared with inh- 
nito space. Home is eternal. Centuries of the most de- 
grading and foreign priestcraft, enervating rites brought 
in by HeUogabalus and the Syrian emperors, have failed to 
destroy her. Dynasties ! Why, even in our dark servitude 
we have seen Merovingian and Carlovingian kings, and 
Capets and Yalois and Bourbons and now Buonapartes. 
•They have disappeared, and will disappear Hke Orgetorix 
and the dynasties of the time of Cassar. What we want is 
Rome free. Do not you see that eve^thing has been pre- 
paring for that event P This monstrous masquerade of 
United Italy, what is it but an initiatory ceremony to prove 
that Italy without Romo is a series of provinces ? Esta- 
blish the Roman republic, and the Roman race will, as 
before, conquer them in detail. And when the ItaJiaiis 
are thus really united, what will become of the Gauls P 
Why, the fb^st Buonaparte said that if Italy were really 
united the Gauls would have no chance. And he was a 
good judge of such things,* 

‘ Tf^^t would you have me do then ? * said Colonna. 

, , / See him, see hhn at once. Say everything that I haye 
eaidt say it better. " His disposition ib with us, Oon« 
^ political propriety, ponnsel and would justify 
his ahstinence. A return to Rotne would seem we^^ fit« 
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fill, capricious, and would prove that his previous retire- 
ment was ill-considered and ill-informed. It would disturb 
and alarm Europe, But you have, nevertheless, to fight 
against great odds. It is Madbb Natuba against St. 
Peter’s. Never was the abomination of the world so 
active as at present. It is in the very throes of its foil 
despair. To save itself, it would poison in the Eucharist.’ 

‘ And if I fail ? ’ said Colonna. 

‘ You will not fail. On the whole his interest lies on 
our side.’ 

‘ The sacerdotal influences are very strong there. When 
the calculation of interest is fine, a word, a glance, some- 
times a sigh, a tear, may have a fatal eflect.’ 

‘ All depends upon him,’ said Theodora. ‘ If he were to 
disappear from the stage, interference would bo impossible.’ 

* But he is on the stage, and apparently will remain.’ 

*’ A single Hfe should not siand between Rome and free- 
dom.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

* I mean that Romolo Colonna should go to Paris and 
free his country.’ 


CHAPTER LVII. 

WksN Captain Muriel and his detachment returned to the 
camp, they found that the foi'ce had been not inconsiderably 
increased in their absence, while the tidings of the disposi- 
tion of the Italian army, brou^t by the recruits and the 
deserters from the royal standard, chei^ished the hopes of 
the troops, and stimulated their desire for action. Theodora 
been iar mope communicative during their journey 
back th«n in tliat of her departure. She was less absorbed, 
and had resumed that sOrene yet ever sympathisiug cha- 
meter whkih vras one of her charms. Without going into 
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detail, slue mentioned more than once to Lothair how re- 
lieved she felt by Colonna accepting the mission to Paris. 
He was a person of so much influence, she said, and of such 
great judgment and resource She augured the most satis- 
factory results from his presence on the main scene of 
action. 

Time passed rapidly at the camp. When a life of con- 
stant activity is combined with routine, the hours fly. 
Neither letter nor telegram arrived from Colonna, and 
neither was expected ; and yet Theodora heard from him, 
and even favourably. One day, as she was going the rounds 
with her husband, a young soldier, a new recruit, ap- 
proached her, and pressing to his lips a branch of the olive 
tree, presented it to her. On another occasion when she 
returned to her tent, she found a bunch of fruit from the 
same tree, though not quite ripe, which showed that the 
cause of peace had not only progressed but had almost ma- 
tured. All these communications sustained her sanguine 
disposition, and full of happy confidence sbo laboured with 
unceasing and inspiring energy, so that when the looked- 
for signal came they might be prepared to obey it, and 
rapidly gather the rich fruition of their glorious hopes. 

While she was in this mood of mind a scout arrived from 
Nerola, bringing news that a brigade of the French army 
had positively embarked at ^farseillcs, and might be hourly 
expected at Civita Veedhia. The news was absolute. The 
Italian Consul at MarsciUos bad telegraphed to his govern- 
ment both when the first regiment was on board, and when 
the last had embarked. Copies of these telcgrauis had been 
forwarded instantly by a secret friend to the volunteers on 
the southern &ontier. 

Mfh^n Tlieodora heard this news she said notliing, but, 
turning pale, she quitted the group round the General and 
heatened to her own tent. She told her attendant, the 
daughter of the custom-house officer at Nami, and a true 
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child of tlie mouiii^:utis, that no one must approach Lor, not 
even Colonel Campiaji, and the girl sate without the tent at 
its entrance, dressed in her many-coloured garments, with 
fiery eyes and square white teeth, and her dark hair braided 
with gold coins and covered with a long white kerchief of 
perfect cleanliness ; and she bad a poniard at her side and 
a revolver in her hand, and she would have used both wea- 
pons sooner than that her mistress should bo disobeyed. 

Alone ill hor tent, Theodora fell upon her knees, and 
lifting up her hands to heaven and bowing her head to the 
earth, she said: ‘ O God ! whom I have over worshipped^ 
God of justice and of truth, receive the agony of my soul ! 

And on the cai’th she remained for hours in despair. 

Night came and it brought no solace, and tho day re- 
turned, but to licr it brought no light. Theodora was no 
longer seen. Tho soul of tho camp seemed extinct. Tho 
mien of majesty that ennobled all ; the winning smile that 
rewarded the rifleman at his practice and the sapper at his 
toil ; tho inciting word that reaniniatod the recruit and ro 
called to the veteran the glories of Sicilian struggles : all 
vanished, all soemod spiritless and dull, and the armourer 
clinked his forge as if he were the heartless hireling of a 
king. 

In this state of moral discomfiture there was one person 
who did not lose his head, and this was tho General. Calm, 
collected, and critical, he surveyed the situation and indi- 
cated tho possible contingencies. ‘ Our best, if not our 
only, chance,’ ho said to Colonel Campion, ‘ is this : that 
tho Italian army now gathered in force upon the frontier 
should march to Romo and ai’rive there before the French, 
Whatever then happens, we shall at least get rid of the 
great imposture, but in all probabiliiy tho French and 
Italians will fight. In that case I shall join the Savoyards, 
and in tho confusion wo may do some business yet.’ 

^This embarkation/ said tho Colonel, ‘ explains thega- 
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thering of the Italians on the frontier. They must have 
foreseen this event at Florence. They never can submit to 
another French occupation. It would upset their throne. 
The question is, who will be at Home first.’ 

^ Just so,’ said the Oenerah; ^ and as it is an afihir upon 
which all depends, and is entirely beyond my control, I 
think I shall now take a nap.’ So sayii^ he turned into 
his tent, and, in five minutes, this brave and exact man, but 
in whom the muscular development far exceeded the ner- 
vous, was slumbering without a dream. 

Givita Vecchia was so near at hand, and the scouts of the 
General were so numerous and able, that he soon Jeamt 
the French had not yet arrived, and another day elapsed 
and still no news of the French. But, on the afternoon 
of the following day, the startling but authentic informa- 
tion arrived, that, after the French army leaving embarked 
and remained two days in port, the original orders had 
been countermanded, and the troops had absolutely dia- 
taibarked. 

There was a cheer in the camp when the news was 
known, and Theodora started from her desolation, surprised 
that there could he in such a scene a sound of triumph. 
Then there was another cheer, and though she did not 
move, hut remained listening and leaning on her arm, the 
light returned to her eyes. The cheer was repeated, and 
there were steps about her tent. She caught the voice of 
Lothair Speakmg to her attendant, and adjuring her to tell 
her mistress immediately that there was good news, and 
that the French troops had disembarked. Then she heard 
her husband calling Theodora. 

* The camp became a scene of excitement and festivity 
general, only succeeds some signal triumph, 
lived always in the air, except* in the hours of 
'^8^^ ’tfhen the atmosphere of the mountains in the late 
imttuma IB dangerous* At present they formed groups 
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imrties in tbo vicinity of the tents ; there was their gay 
canteen and there their hnmorona kitchen. The man of 
the Gfnlf with his rich Venetian banter and the Sicilian 
with his scaramonch tricks got on very well with the 
gentle and polished Tuscan, and could amuse without 
offending the high Boman soul ; but there were some quips 
and cranks and sometimes some antics which were not 
always relished by the simpler men from the islands, 
and the offended .eye of a Corsican sometimes seemed to 
threaten ‘ vendetta.’ 

About sunset., Colonel Campian led forth Theodora. 
She was in female attire, and her long hair restrained 
only by a fiUet reached nearly to the ground. Her Olym- 
pian brow seemed distended 5 a phosphoric light glittered 
ill lier Hellenic eyes ; a deep pink spot burnt upon each of 
those cheeks usually so immaculately fair. 

The General and the chief officers gathered round her 
with their congratulations, but she would visit all tho 
quarters. She spoke to tho men in all the dialects of* 
that land of many languages. Tbo men of tho Gulf, in 
general of gigantic stature, dropped their merry Venetian 
stories and fell down on their knees and kissed the hem of 
her garment ; the Scaramonch forgot his tricks, and wept 
as he would to the Madonna; Tuscany and Borne made 
speeches worthy of the Amo and the Forum; and the 
Corsicans and tho islanders unsheathed their poniards and 
brandished them in the air, which is their mode of de- 
noting affectionate devotion. As the night advanced, the 
crescent moon glittering above the Apennine, Theodora 
attended by the whole staff, having visited dl the troops, 
stopped at the chief fire of ^the camp, and in a voice which 
might have maddened nations sang the hymn of Boman 
liberty, the whole army ranged in ranks along the valley 
joining in the solemn and triumphant chorus. 

% a 
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CHAPTER. LVIIL 

This exaltation of feeling in tlio camp did not evaporate. 
All felt that they were on the -eve of some great event, and 
that the hour was at hand. And it was in this state of 
enthusiasm, that couriers arrived with the intelligence that 
Garibaldi had escaped from Caprcra, that he had reached 
Ncrola in safety, and was in command of tlie assembled 
forces; and that the General was, witliont loss of time, to 
strike his camp, join the main body at a given place, and 
then march to Rome. 

The breaking-np of the camp was as the brcaking-np of 
a long frost and the first s<?bnt of spring. There was 
brightness in every man^s face and a gay elasticity in all 
Ihoir movements. But -when the order of the day informed 
•them that they must prepare for instant combat, and that 
in eight and forty hours they would probably bo in face of 
the enemy, the hearts of the young recruits fluttered with 
strange excitement, and the veterans* nodded to each other 
with grim delight. 

It was nearly midnight when the troops quitted the 
valley through a defile in an opposite direction to the pass 
by which they hod entered it. It was a bright night. 
Colonel Campian had the command of the division in 
advance, which was five hundred strong. After the defile, 
the country though hilly was comparatively open, and hero 
the advanced guard was to halt until tho artillery and 
ca'^alry had efiected the passage, and this was the most 
laboriolis and difficnlb portion of tho march; but all was 
vrM eonaidered, and all went right. The artillery and 
cavalry by sunrise had joined tho advanced guard who 
were bivouacking in the rocky plain, and about noon the 
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main columns of tlio infantiy begun to deploy from tLo 
heights, and in a short time the whole force was in the 
field. Soon after tliis some of the skirmishers who had 
been sent forward returned, and reported the enemy in 
force and in a strong position, commanding the intended 
route of tho invading force. On this the General resolved 
to halt for a few hours, and rest and refresh the troops, 
and to recommence their march after sunset, so that, with- 
out effort, they might be in the presence of the enemy by 
dawn. 

Loihair had been separated from Theodora during this 
to him novel and exciting scene. She had accompanied 
her husband, but when tho whole force advanced in battle 
array, the General had desired that she should accompany 
the staff. They advanced through the night, and by dawn 
they were fairly in the open country. In tho distance, and 
in the middle of the rough and undulating plain, wUj a 
round hill with an ancient city, for it was a bishop’s see, 
built all about and over it. It would have looked like a 
gigantic beehive, had it not been for a long convent on tho 
summit, flanked by some stone pines, as see in the pic- 
tures of Gaspar and Claude. 

Between this city and tho invading force, though not 
in a direct line, was posted tho enemy in a strong position; 
their right wing protected by one of the mounds common 
in the i)lain, and their left backed by an olive wood of 
considerable extent, and which grew on tho last rocky 
spur of tho mountains. They wore therefore, as regards 
the plain, on commanding ground. Tho strength of tho 
two forces was not unequal, and tho Papal troops were 
not to bo despised, consisting among others of a detach- 
ment of tho legion of Antibes and the Zouaves. They had 
artiUory, which was well posted. 

Tho General surveyed tho scene, for which ho was not 
unprepared. Disposing his troops in positions in which 
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they were as much protected as possible from the enemy’s 
hre, ho opened upon them a fierce and continuous caxmon- 
ade, while ho ordered Colonel Campian and eight hundred 
men to fall back among the hills, and following a circuitous 
path, which had been repealed by a shepherd, gain the 
spur of the mountains and attack the enemy in their rear 
through the oHve wood. It was calculated that this move- 
ment, •’f successful, would require about three hours, and 
the General for that period of the time had to occupy the 
enemy and his own troops with what were in reality feint 
attacks. 

When the calculated time had elapsed, the General be- 
came anxious, and his glass was never from his eye. 
was posted on a convenient ridge, and the wind, whicli 
was high this day from the sea, frequently cleared the field 
from the volumes of smoke ; so his opportunities of obser- 
vation were good. But the three hours j)assed, and there 
was no sign of the approach of Campian, and he ordered 
Sarano with his division to advance towards the mound 
and occupy the attention of the right wing of the enemy ; 
but very shortly after Lothair had carried this order, and 
four hours having elapsed, the Genewd observed some con- 
fusion in the left wing of the enemy, and instantly counter- 
manding the order, commanded a general attack in line. 
The troops charged with enthusiasm, but they wore en- 
countered with a resolution as determined. At first they 
carried the mound, broke the enemy’s centre, and were 
mixed up with their great guns ; but the enemy fiercely 
rallied, and the invaders were repulsed. The Papal troops 
retained their position, and their opponents were in disorder 
on the plain and a little dismayed. It was at this moment 
tibat Theodora rushed forward, and waving a sword in one 
htod,;and in the other the standoid of the Republic, ex- 
^ Brothers, to Bomo ! ’ * 

This sight inflamed their faltering hearts, which after all 
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were rather confounded than dismayed. They formed and 
rallied round her, and charged with renewed energy at the 
very moment that Campian had brought the force of his 
division on the enemy’s rear. A panic came over the Papal 
troops, thus doubly assailed, and their rout was complete. 
They retreated in the utmost disorder to Viterbo, which 
they abandoned that night and hurried to Romo. 

At the last moment, when the victory was no longer 
doubtful, and all were in full retreat or in full pursuit, 
a Zouave, in wantonness firing his weapon before he threw 
it away, sent a random shot which struck Theodora, and 
she fell. Lothair, who had never left her during the battle, 
was at her side in a moment, and a soldier, who had also 
marked the fatal shot ; and, strange to say, so hot and 
keen was the pursuit, that though ^ moment before they 
seemed to be in the very thick of the strife, they almost 
instantaneously found themselves alone, or rather with no 
companions than the wounded near them. She looked at 
Lothair, but at first could not speak. She seemed stunned,* 
but soon murmured, * Go, go ; you are wanted/ 

At this moment tbe General rode up with some of his 
staff. His countenance was elate and his eye sparkled with 
fire. But catching the figure of Lothair kneeling on the 
field, he reined in his charger and said, ^ What is this ? * 
Then looking more closely, he instantly dismounted, and 
muttering to himself, * This mars the victoiy,’ he was at 
Theodora’s side. 

A slight smile came over her when she recognised the 
General, and she faintly pressed his hand, and then said 
again, * Go, go ; you are wanted/ 

‘None of us are vrant^. The day is won; we must 
think of you.’ 

^ Is it won P ’ fihe murmured. 

^Complete.* 

^ I die content.’ 
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‘Who talks of death?’ eaid the General. ‘This is a 
wound, but I have had some worso. Wlmt wo must tliink 
of now arc remedies. I i)asscd an ambulance this moment. 
Run for it,’ ho said to his aide-de-camp. ‘Wo must 
staunch the wound at oncO*^; but it is only a mile to the 
city, and then we shall find everything, for wo were ex- 
pected. I will ride on, and there shall be proper attend- 
ance ready before you arrive. You will conduct our friend 
to the city,* ho said to Lothair, ‘ and bo of good courage, as 
I am.’ 


CHAPTER LIX. 

The troops wore rushing through the gates of the city 
when the General rode up. There was a struggling and 
stifling crowd ; cheers and shrieks. It ns that moment 
of wild fruition, when the master is neither recognised nor 
obeyed. It is not easy to take a bone out of a dog’s 
mouth ; nevertheless the presence of tho General in time 
prevailed, something like cinder Tvas established, and before 
the ambulance conld arrive, a guai*d had been appointed to 
roceive it, and the ascent to the monastciy, where a quarter 
was prepared, kept clear. 

During the progress to tho city Theodora never spoke, 
but she seemed stunned rather tlian sufibring ; and once, 
when Lothair, who was walking by her side, caught her 
glance with his sorrowful and anxious face, sho put forth 
her hand and pressed his. 

The ascent to the convent was easy, and the advantages 
of air and comparative tranquillity, wliich the place oflbred, 
ccamterbalanccd the risk of postponing, for a very brief 
space, the examination of the wound. 

^oy laid her on their arrival on a large bed, without 
or canopy^ in a lofty white- washed room of consider* 
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able dimensions, clean and airy, with high open windows* 
There was no furniture in the room except a chair, a table, 
and a crucifix. Lothair took her in his arms and laid her 
on the bod; and the common soldier who had hitherto 
assisted him, a giant in stature with a beard a foot long, 
stood by the bedside crying like a child. The chief surgeon 
almost at the same moment arrived with an aide-de-camp 
of the General, and her faithful female attendant, and in a 
few minutes her husband, himself wounded and covered 
with dust. 

The surgeon at once requested that all should withdraw 
except her devoted maid, and they waited liLs report with- 
out, in that deep sad silence which will not despair, and 
yet dares not hope. 

When the wound had been examined and probed and 
dressed, Theodora in a faint voice said, ‘ Is it desperate ? ’ 

‘ Not desperate,* said the surgeon, ‘ but serious. All 
depends upon your perfect tranquillity, of mind as well as 
body.* • 

‘ Well I am hero and cannot move ; and as for my mind, 
I am not only serene but happy.* 

‘ Then we shall got through this,* said the surgeon on- 
couragingly. 

‘ I do not like you to stay with me,* said Theodora. 
‘ There are other sufferers besides myself.* 

‘ My orders are not’ to quit yon,’ said the surgeon, ‘ but 
I con bo of great use within these walls. I shall return 
when the restorative has had its effect. But remember, if 
I bo wanted, I am always hero.* 

Soon after this Theodora fell into a gentle slumber, and 
after two hours woke refifeshed. The countenance of the 
surgeon when he again visited her was less troubled ; it was 
hopeful. • 

The day was now beginning to decline ; notwithstanding 
the scones of tumult and violence near at hand, all was 
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here silent ; and the breeze, which had been strong daring 
the whole day, but which blew from the sea, and was very 
soft, played gratefully upon the pale couiitenanco of the 
sufferer. Juddenly she said, ‘ What is that ? ’ 

And they answered and s|id, ‘Wo heard nothing.* 

‘ I hear tho sound of gi*cat guns,* said Theodora. 

And they listened, and in a moment both the surgeon 
and the maid heard tho sound of distant ordnance. 

‘ The Liberator is at hand,* said the maid. 

‘ I dare say,* said the surgeon. 

‘ No ; * said Theodora looking distressed. ‘ The sounds 
do not come from his direction. Go and see, Dolores ; ask 
and tell me what are these sounds.* 

The surgeon was sitting by her side, and occasionally 
touching her pulse, or wiping the slight foam from her 
brow, when Dolores returned and said, ‘ Lady, the sounds 
are tho great guns of Oivita Vecchia.* 

A deadly change came over tho countenance of Theodora, 
Imd the surgeon looked alarmed. He would have given 
her some restorative, but she refused it. ‘ No, kind friend,’ 
she said; ‘it is finished. I have just received a wound 
more fatal than the shot in the field this morning. The 
French are at Borne. Tell mo, kind friend, how long do 
you think I may live ? ’ 

The surgeon felt her pulse ; his look was gloomy. ‘ In 
such a case as your^ ’ he said, ‘ the patient is the best 
judge.* 

‘ I understand,* she said. ‘ Send then at once for my 
husband.’ 

He was at hand, for his wound had been dressed in the 
convent, and he came to Theodora with his arm in a sling, 
but with tho attempt of a cheerful visage. 

Ih the meantime, Lothair, after having heard the first, 
and by no means hopeless, bulletin of the surgeon, had 
been obliged to leave the convent to look after his men, 
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and haying seen them in quarters and made his report to 
the General, he obtained permission to return to the con- 
vent and ascertain the condition of Theodora. Arrived 
there, he heard that she had had refreshing slumber, and 
that her husband was now with her, and a ray of hope 
lighted up the darkness of his soul. He was walking up 
and down the refectory of the convent with that sickening 
restlessness which attends impending and yet uncertain 
sorrow, when Colonel Gampian entered the apartment and 
beckoned to him. 

Thtve was an expression in his face which appalled 
Lothair, and he was about to enquire after Theodora, when 
his tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth and he could 
not speak. The Colonel shook his head, and said in a 
low, hollow voice, ‘ She mshes to see you, and alone. 
Come.’ 

Theodora was sitting in the bed propped up by cushions 
when Lothair entered, and as her wound was internal, 
there was no evidence of her suiTorings. The distressful 
expression of her face when she hoard the great guns of 
Civita Vecchia had passed away. It was serious, but it 
was serene. She bade her maid leave the chamber, and 
then she said to Lothair, ‘ It is the last time I shall speak 
to you, and I wish that we should be alone. There is 
something much on my mind at this moment, and you can 
relieve it/ 

^ Adored being,’ murmured Lothair with streaming eyes, 
^ there is no wish of yours that 1 will not fulfil.’ 

‘ I know your life, for you have told it me, and you are 
true. I know your nature; it is gentle and brave, but 
perhaps too susceptible. ^ wished it to bo susceptible only 
of the great and good. Mark me : I have a vague but 
strong convictiofi that there will be another, and a more 
powerful, attempt to gain you to the Church of Borne. If 
I have ever been to you, as you have sometimes said, an 
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object of kind tliongbts, if not a fortunate, at least a faith- 
ful, friend ; promise mo now, at this hour of trial, with all 
the solemnity that becomes the moment, that you will never 
enter that commimioD/ 

Lothair would have spofeon, but voice was choked, 
and ho could only press her hand and bow his head. 

‘ But promise mo,* said Theodora. 

‘ I promise,* said Lothair. 

‘ And now,* she said, ‘ embrace me, for I wish that your 
spirit should be upon me as mine departs.’ 


CHAPTER LX. 

It was a November day in Rome, and the sky was as 
gloomy as the heaven of London. The wind moaned 
^through the silent streets, deserted except by soldiers. 
The shops were shut, not a civilian or a priest could bo 
seen. The Oorso was occupied by the Swiss Guard and 
Zouaves, with artillery ready to sweep it at a moment’s 
notice. Six of the city gates were shut and barricaded 
with barrels full of earth. Troor)S and artillojy wero also 
posted in several of the principal piazzas, and on some 
commanding heights, and St. Peter’s itself was garrisoned. 

And yet these were the arrangements rather of panic than 
precaution. The utmost dismay pervaded the council- 
chamber of the Vatican. Since the news had arrived of 
the disembarkation of the French troops at Marseilles, all 
hope of interference had expired. It was clear that Ber- 
wick had been ultimately foiled, and his daring spirit and 
teeming device were the last hope, as they were the ablest 
representation, of Roman audacity and stratagem. The 
Befvolationary Committee, whose abiding-place or agents 
never could be traced or discovered, hod posted ^voiy 
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pnrt of tlio city during ilje night with theii* manifesto, 
announcing that the hour had arrived; an attempt, par- 
tially successful, had been made to blow up the barracks of 
the Zouaves ; and tlio Cardinal Secretary was in possession 
of informjition that an insurrection was immediate, and 
that the city would be fired in four different quarters. 

The Pope had escaped from the Vatican to the Castle of 
St. Angelo, where he was secure, and where his courage 
could bo sustained by the presence of the Noble Guard with 
their swords always drawn. The six seore of Monsignori, 
v/lio ii\ their different offices form, what is styled, the Court 
of Rome, had eitljcr accompanied his Holiness, or pru- 
dently secreted themselves in the strongest palaces and 
cfuivcnts at their command. Later in the day, news .arrived 
of the escape of Garibaldi from Caprora ; ho was said to be 
marching on the city, and only five and twenty miles dis- 
tant. There appeared another proclamation from the 
Revolutionary Committee, mysteriously posted under the 
very noses of the guards and police, i>ostponing the insur- • 
l ection till the arrival of the Liberator. 

The Papal cause seemed hopeless. There was a general 
feeling throughout the city and all classes, that this time it 
was to ho an affair of Alaric or Genseric, or the Constable 
of Lourbon ; no negotiations, no compromises, no conven- 
tions, but slaughter, havdc, a great judicial devastation, that 
was to extirpate all sign^ and memories of Mediseval and 
Semitic Rome, and restore and renovate tho inheritance of 
the true offspring of tlie she- wolf. Tho very aspect of tho 
place itself was sinister. Whether it were tho dnlness of 
tho dark sky, or tho frown of Made® Natuea herself, but 
il)e old Seven Hills seemed to look askance. Tho haughty 
Capitol, impatient of its chapels, sighed once more for 
triumphs ; and tlio proud Palatine, remembering the Ceosars, 
glanced with imperial contempt on the palaces of the Pa- 
pal princelings that, in the course of ignominious ages, had 
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been constructed out of the exbaustless womb of its still 
sovereign ruin. The Jews in their quarter spoke nothing, 
but exchanged a curious glance, as if to say, * Has it como 
at last ? And will they indeed serve her as she served 
SionP’ 

This dreadful day at last passed, followed by as dreadful 
a night, and then another day equally gloomy, equally 
silent, equally panicstrickon. Even insurrection would 
have been a relief amid the horrible and wearing suspense. 
On the third day the Government made some wild arrests 
of the wrong persons, and then came out a fresh proclama^ 
tion from the Hevolutionary Committee, directing the 
Romans to make no move until the advanced guard of 
Garibaldi had appeared upon Monte Mario. About this 
time the routed troops of the Pope arrived in conftision 
from Viterbo, and of course extenuated their discomfiture 
by exaggerating the strength of thoir opponents. Ac- 
cording to them they had encountered not less than ten 
* thousand men, who now having joined the still greater 
force of Garibaldi, wore in full march on the city. 

The mclmbers of the Papal party who showed the greatest 
spirit and the highest courage at this trying conjuncture, 
were the Roman ladies and their foreign friends. They 
scraped lint for the troops as incessantly as they offered 
prayers to the Virgin. Some of them were trained nurses, 
and they were training others to tend the sick and wounded. 
They organised a hospital service, and when the wounded 
arrived from Viterbo, notwithstanding the rumours of incen- 
diarism and massacre, they came forth from their homes, and 
proceeded in companies, with no male attendants but armed 
men, to the ^charge of their self-appointed public duties. 
There were many foreigners in the Papal ranks, and the 
s^^jpathies and services of the female visitors to Romo were 
eiU|^ged for their countrymen. Princesses of Prance and 
mij^ht he seen by the tressel beds of many a sidfcoin^ 
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eoldier of Daupliine and Brabant ; but there were numerons 
subjects of Queen Victoria in the Papal ranks; some 
Englishmen, several Scotchmen, many Irish. For them 
the English ladies had organised a special service. Lady 
St. Jerome, with unflagging zeal, presided over this depart- 
ment; and the superior of the sisterhood of mercy, that 
shrank from no toil, and feared no danger in the fulfilment 
of those sacred duties of pious patriots, was Miss Arundel. 

She was leaning over the bed of one who bad been cut 
down in the olive wood by a sabre of Campian's force^ 
when % peal of artillery was heard. She thought that her 
hour had arrived, and the assault had commenced. 

* Most holy Mary ! ' she exclaimed, ^ sustain me.' 

There was another peal, and it was repeated, and again 

and again at regular intervals. 

* That is not a battle, it is a salute,' murmured the 
wounded soldier. 

And ho was right ; it was the voice of the great guns tel- 
llng that the French had arrived. 

The consternation of the Revolutionary Committee, no 
longer sustained by Oqjonna, absent in Prance, was complete. 
ITad the advanced guard of GaHbaldi been in sight, it 
might still have been the wisest course to rise ; but Monte 
Mario was not yet peopled by them, and an insurrection 
against the Papal troops, reanimated by the reported arrival 
of the French, and increased in numbers by the fugitives 
from Viterbo, would have been certainly a rash and pro- 
bably a hopeless effort. And so, in the midst of confused 
and hesitating councils, the first division of the French force 
arrived at the gates of Rome, and marched into the gloomy 
and silent city, * ^ 

Since the interference of St. Peter and St. Paul against 
Alaric, the Papaejy hdd never experienced a more miracu- 
lous interposition in its favour. Shortly after this the wind 
ehanged, and the sky became serene ; a sunbeam played on 
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the flashing ci’oss of St. Peter’s ; the Pope left the Castle of 
Angelo, and returned to the Quirinal; the Noble Guard 
sheathed their puissant blades ; the six score of Monsignori 
reappeared in all their busy haunts and stately offices ; and 
the Court of Romo, no longer despairing of the Republic, 
and with a spirit worthy of the Senate after Cannie, ordered 
the whole of its forces into the field to combat its invaders, 
with ti e prudent addition, in order to ensure a triumph, of 
a brigade of French infantry armed with chassepots. 

Garibaldi, who was really at hand, hearing of these events, 
fell back on Monte Roiondo, about fifteen miles frgm the 
city, and took up a strong position. Ho was soon attacked 
by his opponents, and defeated with considerable slaughter, 
and forced to fly. The Papal troops returned to Uouic in 
triumph, but with many wounded. The Roman ladies and 
their friends resumed their noble duties with enthusiasm. 
The ambulances were apportioned to the diffcjrcnt hospitals, 
and the services of all were required. Our own country- 
*inen had suffered severely, but the skill and energy and 
gentle care of Clare Arundel and her companions only in- 
creased with the greater calls upon their beautiful and 
subhme virtues. 

A woman came to Miss Arundel and told her that in 
one of the ambulances was a young man whom they could 
not make out. Ho was severely wounded, and had now 
swooned ; but they had reason to believe he was an En- 
glishman. Would she see him and speak to him ? And she 
went, 

- The person who had summoned her was a woman of 
much beauty, not an uncommon quality in Rome, and of 
some majesty of mien, as little rare in that city. She was 
^d, at the time when some enquiry was made, to bo Maria 
Sesrafina de Angelis, the wife of a tailor in the Ripetta. 

The ambulance was in the courtyard of tlie hospital of 
Santissima Trinita di Pellegrini. The woman pointed 
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to it, and then went away. There was only one person in 
the ambulance ; the rest had been taken into the hospital, but 
he had been left because he was in a swoon, and they were 
trying to restore him. Those around the ambulance made 
room for Miss Arundel as she approached, and she beheld a 
young man, covered with the stains of battle, and severely 
wounded ; but his countenance was uninjured though insen- 
sible. His eyes were closed, and his auburn hair fell in 
clusters on his white forehead. The sister of mercy touched 
the pulse to ascertain whether there yet was life, but, in the 
very act, her own frame became agitated, and the colour 
left her cheek, as she recognised — Lothair. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

When Lothair in some degree regained consciousness^ ho 
found himself in bed. The chamber was lofty and dim, * 
and had once been splendid. Thoughtfulness had invested 
it with an air of comfort rare under Italian roofs. The 
fagots sparkled on the hearth, the light from the windows 
was veiled with hangings, and the draughts from the tall 
doors guarded against by screens. And by his bedside 
there were beautiful flowers, and a crucifix, and a silver 
boll. 

Where was he ? Ho looked up at the velvet canopy 
above, and then at the pictures that covered tho walls, but 
there was no familiar aspect. He remembered nothing 
sinco ho was shot down in the field of Montana, and even 
that imperfectly, 

And there had been another battle before that, followed 
by a catastrophe still more dreadfiil. When had all this 
happened, and where ? He tried to move his bandaged 
form, but ho had no strength, and his mind seemed weakev 

T 
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than his &ame. Bat he was soon sensible that he was not 
alone. A veiled figure gently lifted him, and another one 
refreshed his pillows. He spoke, or tried to speak, but one 
of them pressed her finger to her shrouded lips, and he 
wiUingly relapsed into the^ silence which ho had hardly 
strength enough to break. 

And sometimes these veiled and gliding ministers brought 
him sustenance and sometimes remedies, and he complied 
with all their suggestions, but with absolute listlessness ; 
and sometimes a coarser hand interposed, and sometimes he 
caught a countenance that was not concealed, but was ever 
strange. He had a vague impression that they examined 
and dressed his wounds, and arranged his bandages ; but 
whether he really had wounds, and whether he were or 
were not bandaged, he hardly knew, and did not care to 
know. Ho was not capable of thought, and memory was 
an effort under which he always broke down. Day after 
day he remained silent and almost motionless alike in mind 
and body. He had a vague feeling that, after some great 
sorrows, and some great trials, he was in stillness and in 
safety; and ho had an indefinite mysterious sentiment of 
gratitude to some unknown power, that had cherished him 
in his dark calamities, and poured halm and oil into his 
wounds. 

It Y?us in this mood of apathy that, one evening, there 
broke upon his ear low but beautiful voices performing the 
evening service of the Church, His eye glistened, his 
heart was touched by the vesper spell. He listened with 
rapt attention to the sweet and sacred strains, and when 
they died away he felt depressed. Would they ever sound 
againP 

< Sooner than he could have hoped, for, when he woke in 
tho morning from his slumbers, which, strange to say, were 
' siways disturbed) for the mind and the memory seemed to 
trork at night though in fearful and exhausting chaos, the 
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same divine melodies that had soothed him in the evo, 
now sounded in the glad and grateful worship of matia 
praise. 

‘ I have heard the voice of angels/ he murmured to his 
veiled attendant. 

The vesper and the matin hours became at once the 
epochs of his day. Ho was ever thinking of them, and 
soon was thinking of the feelings which their beautiful 
services celebrate and express. His mind seemed no 
longer altogether a blank, and the religious sentiment was 
the first that returned to his exhausted heart. 

‘ Ttere will be a requiem to-day,’ whispered one of his 
veiled attendants. 

A requiem ! a seiwico for the dead ; a prayer for their 
peace and rest ! And who was dead ? The bright, th« 
matcldess one, the spell and fascination of his life ! Was it 
possible ? Could she bo dead, who seemed vitality in its 
consummate form ? Was there ever such a being as Theo- 
dora ? And if there were no Theodora on earth, why should 
one think of anything but heaven ? 

The sounds came floating down the chamber till they 
seemed to cluster round his brain ; sometimes solemn, 
sometimes thrilling, sometimes the divine pathos melting 
the human heart with celestial sympathy and heavenly 
solace. The tears foil fast from his agitated vision, and 
he sank back exhausted, almost insensible, on his pilLow. 

‘ The Church has a heart for all our joys and aU our 
sorrows, and for all our hopes, and all our fears,’ whispered 
a veiled attendant, as she bathed his temples with fragrant 
waters. 

Though the condition of Liothair had at first seemed des- 
perate, his youthful and vigorous frame had enabled him 
to rally, and with time and the infinite solicitude which he 
received, his case was not without hope. But though his 
physical cure was somewhat advanced, the prostiaiioii. o£ 
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his mind seemed susceptible of no relief. The services of 
the Church accorded with his depressed condition ; they 
were the only events of his life, and he cherished them. 
His attendants now permitted and even encouraged him to 
speak, but he seemed entirely incurious and indifferent. 
Sometimes they read to him, and he listened, but ho never 
made remarks. The works which they selected had a re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical bias, even while they were ima- 
ginative; and it seemed difficult not to be interested 
by the ingenious fancy by which it was worked out, that 
everything that was true and sacred in heaven had its 
symbol and significance in the qualities and accidents of 
earth. 

After a month passed in this manner, the surgeons having 
announced that Lothair might now prepare to rise from 
his bed, a veiled attendant said to him one day, ‘ There is a 
gentleman here who is a fnend of yours, and who would 
like to see you. And perhaps you would like to see him 
also for other reasons, for you must have much to say to 
God after all that you have suffered. And he is a most 
holy man.’ 

‘I have no wish to see anyone. Ai’e you sure ho is not 
a stranger P ’ asked Lothair. 

‘ Ho is in the next room,’ said the attendant. ^ He has 
been hero throughput your illness, conducting our services ; 
often by your bedside when you were asleep, and always 
praying for you.’ 

The veiled attendant drew back and waved her hand, 
and some one glided forward and said in a low, soft voice, 
‘ Tou have not forgotten me ? ’ 

And Lothair beheld Monsignore Gatesby. 

* It is a long time since we met,’ said Lothair, looking at 
him with some scrutiny, and then all interest died away, 
and he turned away his vague and wandering eyes. 

‘ Bat yott know mo P ' 
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I know not where I am, and I but faintly comprehend 
what has happened,’ murmured Lothair. 

*You are among friends,’ said the Monsignore, intones 
of sympathy. 

^ What has happened,* ho added, with an air of mystery, 
not unmixod with a certain expression of ecstasy in his 
glance, ‘must be reserved for other times, when you are 
stronger, and can gi*apple with such high themes.* 

‘ How long have I been here? ’ enquired Lothair, dream^ 
ingly. 

‘ It*is a month since the Annunciation.’ 

‘ What Annunciation ? ’ 

‘Hush!’ said the Monsignoro, and he raised his linger 
to his lip. ‘ We must not talk of these tilings, at least at 
present. No doubt the same blessed person that saved you 
from the jaws of death is at this moment guarding over 
your recovery and guiding it ; but we do not deserve, nor 
does tho Church expect, perpetual miracles. We must 
avail ourselves, under Divine sanction, of the beneficent 
tendencies of nature ; and in your case her operations must 
not be disturbed at this moment by any excitement, except. 
Indeed, the glow of gratitude for celestial aid, and the 
inward joy which must permeate the being of anyone who 
feels that he is among the most favoui-ed of men.’ 

From this time Monsignore Catesby scarcely ever 
quitted Lothair. He hailed Lothaii’ in the mom, and 
parted from him at night with a blessing; and in the 
interval Catesby devoted his whole life, and the inex- 
haustible resources of bis fine and skilled intelligence to 
alleviate or amuse the existence of his companion. Some- 
times be conversed with Lothair, adroitly taking the chief 
burthen of the talk ; and yet, whether it were bright nar- 
rative or lively dissertation, never seeming to lecture or 
hold forth, but relieving the monologue when expedient by 
an intei'esting enquiry, which he was always ready in duo 
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time to answer himself, or softicmng the instruction the 
pla^ulness of his mind and manner. Sometimes he read 
to Lothair, and attuned the mind of his charge to the true 
spiritual note by melting passages from A Kempis or 
Chrysostom. Then he would bring a portfolio of wondrous 
drawings by the medifiDval masters, of saints and seraphs, 
and accustom the eye and thought of Lothair to the forms 
and fancies of the Court of Heaven. 

One day Lothair, having risen from his bed for tlie first 
time, and lying on a sofa in an adjoining chamber to that 
in which ho had been so long confined, the Monsignoro 
seated himself by the side of Lothair, and, opening a poit- 
folio, took out a drawing and held it before Lothair, observ- 
ing his countenance, with a glance of peculiar scrutiny. 

‘ Well !' said Catesby after some little pause, as if await- 
ing a remark from his companion. 

‘ 'Tis beautifnl ! ' said Lothair. ‘ Is it by Raffaelle P * 

• ‘ No ; by Fra Bartolomeo. But the countenance, do you 
remember ever having met such an one P * 

Lothair shook his head. Catesby took out another 
drawing, the same subject, the Blessed Virgin. ‘ By 
Giulio,* said the Monsighoro, and he watched tho face of 
Lothair, but it was listless. 

Then he showed Lothair another and another and an- 
other. At last he held before him one which was really 
by Raffaelle, and by which Lothair was evidently much 
moved. His eye lit up, a blush suffused his pale cheek, he 
took the drawing himself and held it before lais gaze with a 
trembling hand. 

* Tes, I remember this,' he murmured, for it was one of 
those faces of Greek beauty which the great painter not 
in&equently caught up at Rome. The Ifonsignore looked 
gently round and waved his hand, and iipmediately there 
the hymn to the Vir^n in subdued strains of ez- 
|||tilsite n^lody. 
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On the next morning, when Lothau? woke, he found on 
the table by his side the draw’ing of the Virgin in a sliding 
frame. 

About this time the Monsignoro began to accustom 
Lothair to leave his apartment, and as he was not yet per- 
mitted to walk, Catosby introduced what ho called an 
English chair, in which Lothair was enabled to survey a 
little the place which had been to him a refuge and a 
home. It seemed a building of vast size, raised round an 
inner court with arcades and windows, and, in the higher 
story* where he resided, an apparently endless number of 
chambers and galleries. One morning, in their peram- 
bulations, the Monsignore unlocked the door of a covered' 
way which had no light but from a lamp which guided 
their passage. The opposite door at the end of this 
covered way opened into a church, but one of a charactoi 
different from any which Ijothair had yet entered. 

It had been raised during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century by Vignola, when, under the influence of the great 
Pagan revival, the Christian Church began to assume the 
character of an Olympian temple. A central painted 
cupola of largo but exquisite proportions, supported by 
pilasters with gilded capitals, and angels of white marble 
springing from golden brackets ; walls encrusted with rare 
materials of every tint, and altars supported by serpentine 
columns of agate and alabaster; a blaze of pictures, and 
statues, and precious stones, and precious metals, denoted 
one of tbe chief temples of the sacred brotherhood of 
Jesus, raised when the great order had recognised that the 
views of primitive and jjiodiaBval Christianity, founded on 
the humility of man, were not in accordance with the age 
of confidence in human energy, in which they were des- 
tined to rise, and which they were determined to direct. 

Guided by *Catesby, and leaning on a staff, Lothair 
gained a gorgeous side chapel in which mass was cele- 
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brating; tlie air was rich with incense, and all heaven 
seemed to open in the ministrations of a seraphic choir. 
Crushed by his great calamities, both physical and moral, 
Lothair sometimes felt that hp could now bo content if the 
rest of his lifo could How away amid this celestial fm- 
grance and these gushing sounds of heavenly melody. 
And absorbed in these feelings it was not immediately 
abserved by him that on the altar, behind the dazzling 
blaze of tapers, was a picture of the Virgin, and identically 
the same countenance as that he had recognised with emo- 
tion in the dmwing of BaSaoUc. • 

It revived perplexing memories which agitated him, 
thoughts on which it seemed liis brain had not now 
strength enough to dwell, and yet with w]\ich it now 
seemed inevitable for liim to grapple. The congregation 
was not very numerous, and when it broke up, several of 
them lingered behind and whispered to the ^Monsiguore, 
and then, after a little time, Gatesby approached Lotliair 
and said, ‘ There are some here who would wish to kiss 
your hand, or even touch the hem of your garments. It 
is troublesome, but natural, considering all that has 
occurred and that this is the fir.st time, perhaps, that they 
may have met anyone who has been so favoured.’ 

‘ Favoured ! ’ said Lothair ; ‘ am I favoured ? It seems 
to me I am the most forlorn of men, if even I am that.’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said the Monsignore, ‘ wo must not talk of 
these things at present ; ’ and lie motioned to some who 
approached and contemplated Lothair with blended curio- 
sity and reverence. 

These visits of Lotliair to the beautiful church of the 
Jesuits became of daily occurrence, and often happened 
several times on the same day ; indeed they formed the 
only incident which seemed to break his Ustlessness. He 
became interested in the change and variety* of the services, 
Isc the persons and characters of the officiating priests. 
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The soft manners of these fathers, tl\eir intelligence in tho 
performance of their offices, their obliging carriage, and 
tho unaffected concern with which all he said or did seemed 
to inspire tliem, won upon him unconsciously. The church 
had become his world ; and his sympathies, if he still had 
sympatliies, seemed confined to those within its walls. 

In the meantime his physical advancement though slow 
was gradual, and liad hitherto never been arrested. He 
could even walk a little alone, tliough artificially supported, 
and rambled about the halls and galleries full of a pro- 
digio;is quantity of pictures, from the days of Raffacl 
Sanzio to those of Raffael Mengs. 

‘ The doctors think now we might try a little drive,’ said 
the Monsign ore one morning. ‘ ’J'he rains have ceased and 
refreshed everything. To-day is like the burst of spi’ing.’ 
And when Lothair seemed to shudder at the idea of facing 
anything like the external world, the Monsignore suggested 
immediately that they should go out in a close carriage, 
wliich they finally entered in the huge quadrangle of the 
building. Lothair was so nervous that he pulled down 
even the blind of hvs window ; and the Monsignore, 'who 
always humoured him, half pulled down his own. 

Their progress seemed through a silent land and they 
could hardly bo traversing streets. Then tho ascent be- 
came a little precipitous, and then the carriage stopped and 
the Monsignore said, ‘ Here is a solitary spot. We shall 
meet no one. The view is charming, and the air is soft.’ 
And he placed his ’hand gently on the arm of liothair, and, 
as it wore, drew him out of the carriage. 

The sun was bright, and tho sky was bland. There was 
something in the bx'eath of nature that was delightful. The 
scent of violets was worth all the incense in the world; all 
the splendid maarbles and priestly vestments seemed hard 
and cold wheir compared with the glorious colours of the 
cactus and the wild Torms of tho golden and gigantic aloes. 
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The Fayonian breeze played od the brow of this beautiful 
hill, and the exquisite palm trees, while they bowed their 
mstling heads, answered in responsive chorus to the anti- 
phon of nature. ^ 

The dreary look that had been so long imprinted on the 
face of Lothair melted away. 

* *Tis well that we came, is it not ? ' said Catesby ; ‘ and 
now we will seat ourselves.* Below and before them, on 
an undulating site, a city of palaces and churches spread 
out its august form, enclosing within its ample walls some- 
times a wilderness of classic ruins, column and artli and 
theatre, sometimes the umbrageous spnjad of princely 
gardens. A winding and turbid river divided the city in 
unequal parts, in one of which there rose a vast and 
glorious temple, crowned with a dome of almost super- 
human size and skill, on which the favourite sign of heaven 
flashed with triumphant truth. 

The expression of relief which, for a moment, had re- 
posed on the face of Lofhair, left it when he said in an 
agitated voice, * I at length behold Eome ! ’ 


CHAPTER LXII. 

The recognition of Rome by Lothair evinced not only a 
consciousness of locality, but an interest in it not before 
exhibited ; and the Monsignore soon after seized the oppor- 
tunity of drawing the mind of his companion to the past, 
and feeling how far he now realised the occurrences that 
immediately preceded his arrival in the city. But Lothair 
would not dwell on them. * 1 wish to think of nothing,’ 
ho said, * that happened before I entered* this city : all I 
desire now to to know those to whom I km indebted for 
piw$ervat^ m a condition that seemed hopeless.* 
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‘There is Lotliiiig hopeless with Divine aid/ said the 
Monsignore; ‘but, humanly speaking, you are indebted 
for your preservation to English Mends, long and inti- 
mately cherished. It is under their roof that you dwell, 
the Agostini palace, tenanted by Lord St. Jerome.* 

‘ Lord St. Jerome ! * murmured Lothair to himself. 

‘ And the ladies of his house are those who, only -with 
some slight assistance from my poor self, tended you 
throughout your most desperate state, and when we some- 
times almost feared that mind and body were alike 
wrecked.* 

‘ I have a dream of angels,* said Lothair ; ‘ and some- 
times I listened to heavenly voices that I seemed to have 
heard before.’ 

‘I am sure you have not forgotten the ladies of that 
house ? * said Catesby watching his countenance. 

‘ No ; one of them summoned me to meet her at Rome,* 
murmured Lothair, ‘ and I am here.’ 

‘ That summons was divine,’ said Catesby, ‘ and only tho 
herald of the great event that was ordained and has since 
occurred. In this holy city Miss Arundel must over count 
as tho most sanctified of her sex.’ 

Lothair relapsed into silence, which subsequently ap- 
peared to be meditation, for when tho carriage stopped, 
and the Monsignoro assisted him to alight, ho said, ‘I 
must see Lord St. Jerome.' 

And in the afternoon, with due and preparatoiy an- 
nouncement, Lord St. Jerome waited on Lothair. The 
Monsignore ushered him into the chamber, and, though he 
loft them as it wore alone, never quitted it. Ho watched 
them conversing, while he seemed to bo arranging books 
and flowers; he hovered over the conference, dropping 
down on thcin at a critical moment, when the words be- 
came either languid or embarrassing. Lord St, Jerome 
was a hearty man, simple and high-bred. He addressed 
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Lotliair with all his former kindness, but with some 
degree of reserve, and even a dash of ceremony. Lotliair 
was not insensible to the alteration in his manner, but 
could ascribe it to many causes. He was himself resolved 
to make an effort, when Lord St. Jerome rose to depart, 
and expressed the intention of Lady St. Jerome to wait on 
him on the morrow. ‘ No, my dear Lord,* said Lotliair ; 
‘ to-monow I make my first visit, and it shall be to my 
best friends. I would try to come this evening, but they 
will not be alono ; and I must see them alone, if it be only 
once.* • 

This visit of the morrow rather pressed on the nervous 
system of Lotliair. It was no slight enterprise, and called 
up many. recollections. He brooded over his engagement 
during the whole evening, and his night was disturbed. 
His memory, long in a state of apathy, or curbed and 
controlled into indifference, seemed endowed with unnatural 
vitality, reproducing the history of his past life in rapid 
and exhausting tumult. All its scenes rose before him, 
Brentham, and Vauxe, and Muriel, and closing with one 
absorbing spot, which, for a long time, it avoided, and in 
which all merged and ended, Belmont. Then came that 
anguish of the heart, which none can feel but those who in 
the youth of life have lost some one infinitely fascinating 
and dear, and the wild query why he too had not fallen on 
the fatal plain which bad entombed all the hope and 
inspiration of his existence. 

The interview was not so trying an incident as Lothair 
anticipated, as often under such circumstances occurs. 
Miss Arundel was not present ; and in the second place, 
although Lothair could not at first be insensible to a 
eh^Dge in tbe manner of Lady St. Jerome, os well as in 
ibat of her lord, exhibiting as it did a de^ee of deference 
and cerqinony which with her towards him were quite 
unusual, still the genial, gushing nature of this lively md 
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cntliusiastic woman, full of sympathy, soon asserted itself, 
and her heart was overflowing with sorrow for all his suf- 
fcrings, and gratitude for his escape. 

‘And after all,* she said, ‘everything must have been 
ordained; and, without these trials and even calamities, 
that great event could not have been brought about which 
must make all hail you as the most favoured of men.* 

Lothair stared with a look of perplexity’’, and then said, 
‘ If I be the most favoured of men, it is only because two 
angelic beings have deigned to minister to me in my 
sorrow^ with a sweet devotion I can never forget, and, 
alas ! can never repay.’ 


CHAPTER T.XIII. 

Lothair was not destined to meet Clare Arundel alone or 
only in the presence of her family. He had acceded, after 
a short time, to the wish of Lady St. Jerome, and the 
advice of Monsignore Catesby, to wait on her in the 
evening, when Lady St. Jerome was always at homo and 
never alone. Her I’ooms were the privileged resort of the 
very cream of Roman society and of those English who, 
like herself, had returned to the Roman Church. An 
Italian palace supplied an excellent occasion for the display 
of the peculiar genius of our countrywomen to make a 
place habitable. Beautiful carpets, baskets of flowers, and 
cases of ferns, and chairs which you could sit upon, tables 
covered with an infinity of toys, sparkling, useful, and 
fantastic, huge silken screens of rich colour, and a profu- 
sion of light, produced a scene of combined comfort and 
brilliancy which made everyone social who entered it, and 
seemed to give a* bright and graceful turn even to the 
careless remarks of ordinary gossip. 

X^dy St, Jerome rose the moment her eye caught the 
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entry of Lothair, and, advancing, received him witli an mr 
of ceremony, mixed, however, with an expression of per- 
sonal devotion which was distressing to him, and singularly 
contrasted with the easy and genial receptions that he 
remembered at Vauxe. Then Lady St. Jerome led Lothair 
to her companion whom she had just quitted, and pre- 
sented him to the Princess Tarpeia- Cinque Cento, a dame 
in whose veins, it was said, flowed both consular and 
pontifical blood of the rarest tint. 

The Princess Tarpeia- Cinque Cento was the greatest lady 
in Borne ; had still vast possessions, palaces and villas and 
vineyards and broad farms. Notwithstanding all tliat had 
occurred, she still looked upon the kings and emperors 
of the world as the mere seiwants of the Pope, and on the 
old Roman nobility as still the Conscript Fathers of the 
world. Her other charactenstic was superstition. So she 
was most distinguished by an irrepressible haughtiness and 
an illimitable credulity. The only softening circumstance 
^was that, being in the hands of the Jesuits, her religion 
did not assume an ascetic or gloomy character. She was 
fond of society, and Hked to show her wondrous jewels, 
which were still unrivalled, although she had presented 
His Holiness in his troubles with a tiara of diamonds. 

There were rumours that the Princess Tarpeia- Cinque 
Cento had on occasions treated even the highest nobility 
of England with a certain indiflerence ; and all agreed that 
to laymen, however distinguished, her Highness was not 
prone too easily to relax. But, in the present instance, it 
is difficult to convey a due conception of the graciousness 
of her demeanour when Lothair bent before her. She 
appeared even agitated, almost rose from her seat, and 
blushed through her rouge. Lady St. Jerome, guiding 
Lothair into her vacant seat, walked away. 

* We shall never forget what you have ^ne for us/ sa^d 
t]^,i!Pijnoess to Lothair, 
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‘ I have done nothing/ said Lothair, with a surprised air. 

^Ah, that is so like gifted beings like yon,’ said the 
Princess. ‘They never will think they have done any- 
thing, even were they to save the world.* 

‘ You are too gracious, Princess,* said Lothair ; ‘ I have 
no claims to esteem which. all must so value.* 

‘ Who has, if you have not ? * rejoined the Princess. 
‘ Yes, it is to you and to you alone that we must look. I 
am very impartial in what I say, for, to be frank, I have 
Qot been of those who believed that the gi’eat champion 
would rise without the patrimony of St. Peter. I am 
ashamed to say that I have even looked with jealousy on 
the energy that has been shown by individuals in other 
countries ; but I now confess that I was in error. I can- 
not resist this manifestation. It is a privilege to have 
lived when it happened. AH that we can do now is to 
cherish your favoured life.’ 

‘You are too kind, Madam,* murmured the perplexed 
Lothair. 

‘I have done nothing,’ rejoined the Princess, ‘and am 
ashamed that I have done nothing. But it is well for you, 
at this season, to be at Borne ; and you cannot be better, 1 
am sure, than under this roof. But when the spring 
breaks, I hope you will honour me, by accepting for your 
use a villa which 1 have at Albano, and which at that 
season has many charms.’ 

There were other Roman ladies in the room only inferior 
in rank and importance to the Princess Tarpeia-Ginque 
Cento ; and in the course of the evening, at their earnest 
request, they were made acquainted with Lothair, for it 
cannot be said he was presented to them. These ladies^ 
generally so calm, would not wait for the ordinary cere- 
mony of life, but) as he approached to be introduced, sank 
to the ground wdth the obeisance oflPered only to royalty. 

There were some cardinals in the apartment and sevetrd 
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monsi'gnori* Catesby was there in close attendance on a 
pretty English countess who had just ‘ gone over.’ Her 
husband had been at first very much distressed at the 
event, and tore himself firom the severe duties of tho House 
of Lords in the hope that hb might yet arrive in time at 
Rome to save her soul. But he was too late ; and, strange 
to say, being of a domestic turn, and disliking family dis- 
sensions, he remained at Romo during the rest of the 
session, and finally ‘wont over’ himself. 

Later in the evening arrived his Eminence Cardinal 
Berwick, for our friend had gained and bravely gained tho 
great object of a churchman’s ambition, and which even 
our Laud was thinking at one time of accepting, although 
he was to remain a firm Anglican, In the death-struggle 
between tho Church and the Secret Societies, Berwick had 
been the victor, and no one in the Sacred College more 
truly deserved the scarlet hat. 

His Eminence had a reverence of radiant devotion for tho 
Princess Taapeia- Cinque Cento, a glance of friendship for 
Lady St. Jerome, for all a courtly and benignant smile ; 
but when he recognised Lothair, he started forward, seized 
and retained his hand, and then seemed speechless mth 
emotion. ‘ AJi ! my comi*ade in tho great struggle,’ he at 
length exclaimed; ‘this is indeed a pleasure, and to see 
you here ! ’ 

Early in the evening, while Lothair was sitting b}' tho 
side of the Princess, his eye had wandered round tho room, 
not unsuccessfully, in nearch of Miss Arundel ; and when 
he was free he would immediately have approached her, but 
sbo was in conversation with a Roman prince. Then when 
she was for a moment &eo, ho was himself engaged ; and 
at last ho had to quit abruptly a cardinal of taste, who was 
describing to him a statue just discovered in the baths of 
Piooleiian, in order to seize the occasion tfajbt again offered 
ibieUl 
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Hef manner was constrained when he addressed her, but 
she gave him her hand which he pressed to his lips. Look* 
ing deeply into her violet eyes he said, ‘ You summoned me 
to meet you at Rome ; I am here.* 

' And I summoned you to other things,’ she answered, at 
first with hesitation and a blush ; but then, as if rallying 
herself to the performance of a duty too high to allow of 
personal embarrassment, she added, ‘ all of which yon will 
perfbrm, as becomes one favoured by Heaven.’ 

‘ I have been favoured by you,’ said Lotliair, speaking 
low an^ hurriedly ; * to whom I owe my life and more than 
my life. Yes,’ he continued, Hhis is not the scene I 
would have chosen to express my gratitude to you for all 
that you have done for me, and my admii'ation of your sub- 
lime virtues; but I can no longer repress the feelings of 
my heart, though their utterance be as inadequaio as your 
deeds have been transcendent.* 

‘ I was but the instrument of a higher Power,* 

‘We are all instruments of a higher Power, but the in-* 
struments chosen are always choice.* 

‘ Ay ! there it is,’ said Miss Arundel ; ‘ and that is what 
I rejoice you feel. For it is impossible that such a selection 
could have been made, as in your case, without your being 
reserved for great results.’ 

‘I am but a shattered actor for great results,’ said 
Lothair, shaking his head. 

* You have had trials,’ said Miss Arundel ; ‘ so had St. 
Ignatius, so had St. Francis, and great temptations ; but 
these are the tests of character, of will, of spiritual power : 
the fine gold is searched. All things that have happened 
have tended and been ordained to one end, and that was to 
make you the champion of the Church of which you are 
now more than the child,’ 

‘ More than the child ? ’ 

* Indeed I think so. However, this is hardly the place 

a 
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and occaaion to dwell on such matters ; and, indeed, I know 
your friends, my friends equally, are desirous that your 
convalescence should not bo unnecessarily disturbed by 
what must be, however delightful, still agitating thoughts? 
but you touched yourself unexpectedly on the theme, anl 
at any rate you will pardon one who has the inconvenient 
quality of having only one thought/ 

* Whatever you say or think must always interest me/ 

* You are kind to say so. I suppose you. know that our 
Cardinal, Cardinal Grandison, will be here in a few days ? * 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Although the reception of Lothair by his old fnends and 
by the leaders of the Roman world was in the highest 
degree flattering, there was something in its tone which 
•was perplexing to him and ambiguous. Could they be 
ignorant of his Italian antecedents ? Impossible. Miss 
Arundel had admitted, or rather declared, that he had ex- 
perienced great trials, and even temptations. She could 
only allude to what had occurred since their parting in 
England. But all this was now looked upon as satis- 
factory, because it was ordained, and tended to one end ; 
and what was that end ? His devotion to the Church of. 
Rome, of which they admitted he was not formally a child. 

It was true that his chief companion was a priest, and 
that he passed a great portion of his life within tho walls 
of a church. But the priest was his familiar friend in 
iEbigland, who in a foreign land had nursed him with devo- 
ticp in a desperate illness; and although in tho great 
Calamities, physical and moral, that had overwhelmed him, 
be had found solace in the beautiful services of a religion 
he respected) no one for a moment had taken ad« 
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vantage of this mood of his suffering and enfeebled mind 
to entrap him into controversy, or to betray him into 
admissions that he might afterwards consider precipitate 
and immature. Indeed nothing could bo more delicate 
than the conduct of the Jesuit fathers throughout his com- 
munications with them. They seemed sincerely gratified 
that a suffering fellow-creature should find even temporary 
consolation within their fair and consecrated structure ; 
their voices modulated with sympathy; their glances 
gushed with fraternal affection; their affectionate polite- 
ness cpntiived, in a thousand slight instances, the selection 
of a mass, the arrangement of a picture, the loan of a 
hook, to contribute to the interesting or elegant distraction 
of his forlorn and brooding being. 

And yet Lothair began to feel uneasy, and liis uneasiness 
increased proportionately as his hoaltli improved. He 
sometimes thought that he should like to make on effort 
and get about a little in the world ; hut ho was very weak, 
and without any of the resonrees to which ho had beer? 
accustomed throughout life. He had no servants of his 
own, no carriages, no man of business, no banker; and 
when at last he tried to bring himsolf to write to Mr. 
Putney Giles, a painful task, Mon signore Catesby offered 
to undertake his whole correspondence for him, and an- 
nounced that his medical attendants had declared that he 
must under no circumstances whatever attempt at present 
to write a letter. Hitherto he had been without money, 
which was lavishly supplied for his physicians and other 
wants ; and he would have been without clothes if the 
most fashionable tailor in Rome, a German, bad not been 
in frequent attendance *on him under the direction of 
Monsignore Catesby, who in fiiot had organised his w^ard- 
robe as he did everything else. 

Somehow or ether Lothair never seemed alone. When 
be woke in the moraing the Monsignore was frequently 
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kneeling before an oratory in his room, and if by any 
chance Lothair was wanting at Lady St. Jerome’s re- 
ception, Father Coleman, who was^ now on a visit to the 
family, would look in and pass the evening with him, as 
men who keep a gaming table find it discreet occasionally 
to change the dealer. It is a huge and even stupendous 
pile, that Palazzo Agostini, and yet Lothair never tried to 
thread his way through its vestibules and galleries, or 
attempt a reconnaissance of its endless chambers without 
some monsiguore or other gliding up quite apropos, and 
relieving him from the dulness of solitary existence during 
the rest of his promenade. 

Lothair was relieved by hearing that his former guardian, 
Cardinal Grandllson, was daily expected at Rome ; and he 
revolved in his mind whether he should not speak to his 
Eminence generally on the system of his life, which he felt 
now required some modification. In the interval, however, 
no change did occur. Lothair attended every day the 
services of the chui*ch, and every evening the receptions of 
Lady St. Jerome ; and between the discharge of these two 
duties he took a drive with a priest, sometimes with more 
than one, but always most agreeable men, generally in the 
environs of the city, or visited a convent, or a villa, some 
beautiful gardens, or a gallery of works of art. 

It was at Lady St. Jerome’s that Lothair met his former 
guardian. The Cardinal had only arrived in the morning. 
His manner to Lothair was affectionate. He retained 
LothaaVs hand and pressed it with his pale, thin fingers ; 
bis attenuated countenance blazed for a moment with a 
divine light. 

^ I have long wished to see you, sir,’ said Lothair, ‘ and 
much wish to talk with you.’ 

* I hear nothing from you nor of you but what must 
W most pleasing to me,’ said the Cardinal* 

. ‘I wish 1 could believe that,’ swd Lothain 
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The Cardinal caressed him ; put his arm round Lothair'a 
neck and said, * There is no time like the present. Let us 
walk together in this gallery,* and they withdrew naturally 
from the immediate scene. 

^You know all that has happened, I daresay,* said 
Lothair with embarrassment and with a sigh, ‘ since wo 
parted in England, sir.* 

* All,* said the Cardinal. * It has been a most striking 
and merciful dispensation.* 

‘ Then I need not dwell upon it,* said Lothair, * and 
naturaMy it would be most painfiil. What I wish particil. 
larly to speak to you about is my position under this roof. 
What I owe to those who dwell under it no language can 
describe, and no efforts on my part, and they shall bo un- 
ceasing, can repay. But I think the time has come when 
I ought no longer to trespass on their affectionate devotion, 
though, when I allude to the topic, they seem to mis- 
interpret the motives which influence me, and to bo pained, 
rather than relieved by my suggestions. I cannot bear 
being looked upon as ungrateful, when in fact I am devoted 
to them. I think, sir,' you might help me in putting all 
this right.* 

‘ If it be necessary,* said the Cardinal ; ‘ but I apprehend 
you misconceive them. When I last left Rome you werf» 
very ill, but Lady St. Jerome and others have written to 
me almost daily about you during my absence, so that I 
am familiar with all that has occurred, and (}iiite cognisant 
of their feelings. Rest assured that, towards yourself, 
they are exactly what they ought to be and what you 
would desire.’ 

‘ Well I am glad,* said Lothair, ‘ that you are acquainted 
with everything that has happened, for you can put them 
right if it be necessary; but I sometimes cannot help 
fancying that tlfcy are under some false impression both 
as to my conduct and my convictions/ 
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‘ Not in the slightest/ said the Cardinal, ‘ trust mo, my 
dear friend, for that. They know everything and appre- 
ciate cvciyihing ; and great as, no doubt, have been your 
Bulferings, feel that everything has been ordained for the 
best; that tlie hand of tho Almighty has been visible 
throughonfc all these strange events ; that His Church was 
never more clearly built upon a rock than at this moment ; 
that this great manifestation will revive, and even restore, 
the faith of Christendom ; and that you yourself must bo 
looked upon as one of tho most favoured of men.* 

* Everybody says that,* said Lothair rather peevish.ly, 

‘ And everybody feels it,’ said the Cardinal. 

‘ Well, to revert to lesser points,* said Lothair, ‘ I do not 
say I want to return to England, for I dread returning to 
England, and do not know whether I shall ever go back 
there ; and at any rate I doubt not my health at present is 
nnequal to the cfTort ; but I should like some change in my 
.mode of life. I will not say it is too much controlled, for 
nothing seems ever done without first consulting me ; but, 
some how or other, we are always in the same groove. I 
wish to see more of tho world ; I wish to see Rome, and 
tho people of Rome. I wish to see and do many things 
wliich, if I mention, it would seem to hurt the feelings of 
others, and my own are misconceived, hut if mentioned by 
you all would probably be different.* 

‘ I understand you, my dear young friend, my child, I 
will still say,* said the Cardinal. ‘ Nothing can be more 
reasonable than what you suggest. No doubt our friends 
xxmj be a little too anxious about you, but they are the 
best people in the world. You appear to me to be quite 
#0U enough now to make more exertion than hitherto they 
hav^ thought you capable of. They see you eveiy day, and 
cannot judge so well of you as I who hate been absent. I 
charge myself to effect all your wisbbs. And we will 
begin by my taking you out to-morrow and your driving 
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with me about the city. I will show you Borne and the 
Roman people/ 

Accordingly, on the morrow, Cardinal Orandison and his 
late pupil visited together Romo and the Romans. And first 
of all Lotharr was presented to the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda, who presides over the ecclesiastical affairs of 
every country in which the Roman Church has a mission, 
and that includes every land between tho Arctic and the 
Southern Pole. This glimpse of the organised correspond- 
ence with both the Americas, all Asia, all Africa, all 
Australia, and many European countries, carried on by a 
countless staff of clerks in one of the most capacious build- 
ings in the world, was calculated to impress the visitor 
with a duo idea of the extensive authority of the Roman 
Pontiff. This institution, greater, according to tho Car- 
dinal, than any which existed in ancient Rome, was to 
propagate the faith, the purity of which the next establish- 
ment they visited was to maintain. According to Cardinal 
Grandison there never was a body the character of whicB 
had been so wilfully and so malignantly misrepresented as 
that of the Roman Inquisition. Its true object is reforma- 
tion not punishment, and therefore pardon was sure to 
follow the admission of error. True it was there were 
revolting stories afloat, for which there was undoubtedly 
some foundation, though their exaggeration and mabce 
were evident, of the ruthless conduct of tho Inquisition 5 
but these details were entirely confined to Spain, and were 
the consequences not of the principles of tho Holy Officey 
but of the Spanish race, poisoned by Moorish and Jewish 
blood, or by long contact with those inhuman infidels. 
Had it not been for the Inquisition organising and direct- 
ing the mitigating influences of the Church, Spain would 
have been a land of wild beasts ; and even in quite modem 
times it was the Holy Office at Rome which always stepped 
forward to protect the persecuted, and, by the power of 
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appeal from Madrid to Borne, saved the lives of those who 
were unjustly or extravagantly accused. 

‘ The real business however of the Holy Office now/ 
continued the Cardinal, ‘ is in reality only doctrinal ; and 
there is something truly sublime, essentially divine, I would 
say, in this idea of an old man, like the Holy Father, him- 
self the object of ceaseless persecution by all the children 
of Satan, never for a moment relaxing his heaven-inspired 
efforts to maintain the purity of the faith once delivered to 
the Saints, and at tjie same time to propagate it through- 
out the whole world, so that there should be no lajid on 
which the sun shines that should not afford means of salva- 
tion to suffering man. Yes, the Propaganda and the In- 
quisition alone are sufficient to vindicate the sacred claims 
of Borne. Compared with them mere secular and human 
institutions, however exalted, sink into insigniiioance.’ 

These excursions with the Cardinal were not only re- 
peated, but became almost of daily occurrence. The Car- 
dinal took Lothair with him in liis visits of busiuoss, and 
introduced him to the eminent characters of the city. 
Some of these priests were illustrious ^scholars, or votaries 
of science, whose names were quoted with respect and as 
authority in the circles of cosmopolitan philosophy. Then 
there were other institutions at Borne, which the Cardinal 
snatched occasions to visit, and which, if not so awfully 
venerable as the Propaganda and the Inquisition, never- 
theless testified to the advanced civilisation of Borne wd 
the Bomans, and the enlightened administration of iho 
Holy Father. According to Cardinal Grandison, all the 
great modem improvements in the administration of hos- 
pitals and prisons originated in the eternal city ; scientific 
vefitiktiQn, popular lavatories, the cellular or silent system, 
the reformatoiy. And yet these were nothing compared 
*witH the achievements of the Pontifical Government in 
^ucation. In short, complete popular education only 
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existed at Rome. Its schools were more numerous even 
than its fountains. Gratuitous instruction originated with 
the ecclesiastics; and from the night school to the uni- 
versity here might be found the perfect type. 

‘ I really believe,* said the Cardinal, ‘ that a more vir- 
tuous, a more religious, a more happy and contented peoplo 
than the Homans never existed. They could all be kept 
in oi*der with the police of one of your counties. True it is 
the Holy Father is obliged to garrison the city with twelve 
thousand men of all arms, but not against the Homans, not 
against his own subjects. It is the Secret Societies of 
Atheism who have established their lodges in this city, 
entirely consisting of foreigners, that render those lament- 
able precautions necessary. They will not rest until they 
have extirpated the religious principle from the soul of man, 
and until they have reduced him to the condition of wild 
beasts. But they will fail, as they failed the other day, as 
Sennacherib failed. These men may conquer Zouaves and 
Cuirassiers, but they cannot fight against Saint Michacf 
and all the Angels. They may do mischief, they may 
aggravate and prolong the miseiy of man, but they are 
doomed to entire and eternal failure.* 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Ladt St. JjiiROMB was much interested in the accounts 
which the Cardinal and Lothair gave her of their excursions 
in the city and their visits. 

* It is very true,* sbe said, ‘ I ever knew such good 
people ; and they ought to be ; so favoured by Heaven, and 
leading a life which, if anything earthly can, must give 
them, however faint, some foretaste of our joys hereafter. 
Did your Eminence visit the Pellegrini ? * This was the 
hospital where Hiss Arundel had found Lothair. 
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The Cardinal looked grave. ‘No,* he replied. ‘My 
object was to secure for our young friend some interesting 
but not agitating distraction from certain ideas which, 
however admirable and transoendently important, are 
nevertheless too high and profound to permit their constant 
contemplation with impunity to our infirm natures. Be- 
sides,’ he added, in a lower, but still distinct tone, '' I was 
myself unwilling to visit in a mere casual manner the scene 
of what I must consider the greatest event of this century.' 
‘ But you have been there ? * enquired Lady St. Jerome, 
His Eminence crossed himself. ^ 

In the, course of the evening Monsignore Catesby told 
Lothair that a grand service was about to be celebrated at 
the church of St, George : thanks wore to be offered to the 
Blessed Virgin by Miss Arundel for the miraculous mercy 
vouchsafed to her in saving the life of a countryman, 
Lothair. ‘All her friends will make a point of being there,* 
added the Monsignore, ‘oven the Protestants and some 
iiussians. Miss Arundel was very unwilling at first to 
fulfil this ofiico, but the Holy Father has commanded it. I 
know that nothing will induce her to ask you to attend ; 
and yet, if I were you, I would turn it over in your mind. 
I know she said that she would sooner that you were pre- 
sent than all her English friends together. However, you 
can think about it. One likes to do what is proper.* 

One does ; and yet it is difficult. Sometimes in doing 
what we think proper, we get into irremediable scrapes ; 
and often, what we hold to be proper, society in its caprice 
resolves to be highly improper. 

Lady St. Jerome had wished Lothair to see Tivoli, and 

a were all consulting together when they might go there. 

St. Jerome who, besides his hunters, had his drag at 
Biome, wanted to drive them to the plaee. Lothair sate 
opposite Miss Arundel^ ga2d3:^ on her beauty. It was like 
^ be^ at Vauxe again. And yet a groat deid had happened 
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sinoo they were at Yanxe ; and what ? So far as they two 
were concerned, nothing but what should create or confirm 
relations of confidence and affection. Whatever may have 
been the influence of others on his existence, hei*s at least 
had been one of infinite benignity. She had saved his life, 
she had cherished it. She had raised him from tho lowest 
depth of physical and moral prostration to health and com- 
parative serenity. If at Vauxo ho had beheld her with ad- 
miration, had listened with fascinated interest to the fervid 
expression of her saintly thoughts, and the large purposes 
of hei* heroic mind, all these feelings wore naturally height- 
ened now when he had witnessed her lofty and consecrated 
spirit in action, and when that action in his own case had 
only been exercised for his ineffable advantage. 

‘ Your uncle cannot go to-morrow,* continued Lady St. 
Jerome, ‘ and on Thursday I am engaged.* 

‘ And on Friday — - * said Miss Arundel, hesitating. 

* We are all engaged,* said Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ I should hardly wish to go out before Friday anywhere^ 
said Miss Arundel, speaking to her aunt, and in a lower 
tone, 

Friday was tho day on which the thanksgiving service 
was to be celebrated in the Jesuit church of St, George of 
Cappadocia. Lothair knew this well enough and was em- 
barrassed : a thanksgiving for the mercy vouchsafed to 
Miss Arundel in saving tho life of a fellow-countryman, 
and that fellow-countryman not present ! All her Pro- 
fiOstant friends would bo there, and some Russians. And 
he not there ! It seemed, on his part, the most ungracious 
and intolerable conduct. And he knew that she would 
prefer his presence to that of aU her acquaintances together. 
It was more than ungi'acious on his part; it was un- 
grateful, almost inhuman. 

Lothair satd silent, and stupid, and stiff, and dissatisfied 
with ‘ himself. Once or twice he tried to speak, but hia 
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tongue would not move, or His throat was not clear. And 
if he had spoken, ho would only have made some trifling 
and awkward remark. In his mind’s eye he saw, gliding 
about him, the veiled figure of his sick room, and he 
recalled with clearness the unceasing and angelic tender- 
ness of which at the time he seemed hardly conscious. 

Miss Arundel had risen and had proceeded some way 
down the room to a cabinet where she was accustomed to 
place her work. Suddenly Lothair rose and followed her. 
^ Miss Arundel ! * he said, and she looked round, hardly 
stopping when ho had reached her. ^Miss Arundel, I 
hope you will permit me to bo present at the celebration on 
[Friday ? ’ 

She turned round quickly, extending, even eagerly, her 
hand with mantling cheek. Her eyes glittered with celestial 
fii'C. The words hurried from her palpitating lijDS ; ‘ And 
support me,* she said, ‘ for I need support.* 

In the evening reception, Monsignoro Catesby approached 
father Coleman. ‘It is done,* he said, with a look of 
saintly triumph. ‘ It is done at last. He will not only bo 
present, but he will support her. There are yet eight and 
forty hours to elapse. Can anything happen to defeat us ? 
It would seem not ; yet when so much is at stake, one is 
fearful. He must never be out of our sight ; not a human 
being must approach him.’ 

‘ I think we can manage that,’ said Father Coleman. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

The Jesuit cliurch of St. George of Cappadocia was situate 
in one of the finest piazzas of Rome. It was surrounded 
with arcades, and in its centre the most beautiful fountain 
of the city spouted forth its streams to an amazing height, 
and in forms of graceful fan(^. On Friday morning the 
arcades were festooned with tapestry and hangings of 
crimspn velvet and gold. Every part was crowded, and 
all the rank and fashion and power of Rome seemed to bo 
there assembling. There had been once some intention on 
the part of the Holy Father to be present, but a slight 
indisposition had rendered that not desirable. His Holiness, 
however, had ordered a company of his halberdiers to attend, 
and the ground was kept by those wondciful guards in the 
dress of the middle ages; halberds and ruffs, and white 
plumes, and party-coloured coats, a match for our beeft 
eaters. Carriages with scarlet umbrellas on the box, and 
each with three serving men behind, denoted tlic presence 
of the cardinals in force. They were usually brilliant 
equipages, being sufficiently new, or sufficiently new pur- 
chases, Garibaldi and the late commanding officer of Lothair 
having burnt most of the ancient coaches in the time of 
the Roman Republic twenty years before. From each 
carriage an eminence descended with his scarlet cap and 
his purple train borne by two attendants. The Princess 
Tarpeia-Cinque Cento was there, and most of the Roman 
princes and princesses and dukes and duchesses. It seemed 
that the whole court of *Rome was there ; monsignori and 
prelates without end. Some of their dresses, and those of 
the generals of the orders, appropriately varied the general 
effect, for the ladies were all in black, their heads covered 
only with block veils. 
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Monsignore Catesby bad arranged with Lotboir that 
they should enter the church by their usual private way, 
and Lothair therefore was not in any degree prepared for 
the sight which awaited him on his entrance into it. The 
church was crowded; not a chair nor a tribune vacant. 
There was a suppressed gossip going on as in a public 
place before a performance begins, much fluttering of fans, 
some snalf taken, and many sugar plums. 

‘Where shall we find a place ? * said Lothair. 

‘ They expect us in the sacristy,* said the Monsignoi’e. 

The sacristy of the Jesuit church of St. Geoyge of 
Cappadocia might have served for the ball-room of a palace. 
It was lofty and proportionately spacious, with a grooved 
ceiling painted with all the court of heaven. Above the 
broad and richly gilt comice floated a company of Seraphim 
that might have figured as the Cupids of Albano. The 
apartment was -crowded, for there and in some adjoining 
chambers were assembled the cardinals and prelates, and 
*all the distinguished or oflTxcial characters, who, in a few 
minutes, were about to form a procession of almost un- 
equalled splendour and sanctity, and which was to parade 
the whole body of the church, 

Lothair felt nervous ; an indefinable depression came over 
him, as on the morning of a contest when a candidate enters 
his crowded committee-room. Considerable personages 
bowing, approached to address him ; the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Propaganda, the Cardinal Assessor of the Holy 
Office, the Cardinal Pro-Datario, and the Cardinal Vicar of 
Borne. Monsignori the Secretary of Briefs to Princes 
and the Master of the Apostolic Palace were presented to 
him. Had this been a conclave, and Lothair the future 
Pope^ it would have been impossible to have treated him 
with more consideration than he experienced. They assured 
Mm that they looked upon this day as one of the most in- 
teresting in ^eir lives^ and the importance of which to the 
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Churcli could not be overrated. All this somewhat en- 
couraged him, and he was more himself when a certain 
general stir, and the entrance of individuals from adjoining 
apartments, intimated that the proceedings were about to 
commence. It seemed difficult to marshal so considerable 
and so stately an assemblage, but those who had. the 
management of affairs were experienced in such matters. 
The acolytes and the thurifers fell into their places ; there 
seemed no end of banners and large golden crosses ; great 
was the company of the prelates, a long purple line, somo 
only ?u cassocks, some in robes, and mitred ; then came a 
now banner of the Blessed Virgin, which excited intense 
interest, and every eye was strained to catch the pictured 
scene. After this banner, amid frequent incense, walked 
two of the most beautiful children in Rome, dressed as 
angels with golden wings; the boy bearing a rose of 
Jericho, the girl a lily. After these, as was understood, 
dressed in black and veiled, walked six ladies, wbo were 
SJiid to be daughters of the noblest houses of England’, 
and then a single form with a veil touching the ground. 

‘ Here we must go,’ said Monsignore Catesby to Lothair, 
and ho gently but irresistibly guided him into his place. 
‘ You know you promised to support her. You had better 
take this,' he said, placing a lighted taper in his hand; 
‘ it is usual, and one should never be singular.’ 

So they walked on, followed by the Roman princes, 
bearing a splendid baldachin. And then came the pomp of 
the cardinals, each with his train-bearers, exhibiting with 
the skill of artists the splendour of their violet robes. 

As the head of the procession emerged from the sa- 
cristy into the church, tlmee organs and a choir, to which 
all the Roman churches had lent their choicest voices, 
burst into the Te Beum. Round the church and to all the 
chapels, and then up the noble nave, the majestic process 
iiozi moved, and then the gates of the holy place openingi 
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the cardinals entered and seated themsielves, their train* 
bearers crouching at their knees, the prelates grouped 
themselyes, and the banners and crosses were ranged in 
the distance, except the new banner of the Virgin, which 
seemed to hang over the altar. The Holy One seemed 
to be in what was recently a field of battle, and was 
addressing a beautiful maiden in the dress of a Sister of 
Mercy. 

‘ This is your place,* said Monsignorc Catesby, and he 
guided Lothair into a prominent position. 

The service was long, but sustained by exquisite jjiusic', 
celestial perfumes, and the graceful movements of priests 
in resplendent dresses continually changing, it could not be 
said to bo wearisome. Wlion all was over, Monsignore 
Catesby said to Lothair, ‘ I think we had better return by 
the public way ; it seems expected.* 

It was not easy to leave the church. Lothair was de- 
tained, and received the congratulations of the 'Princess 
Tarpeia- Cinque Cento and many others. The crowd, much 
excited by the carnages of the cardinals, bad not dimin- 
ished when they came forth, and tljey wei*e obliged to 
linger some little time upon the steps, the Monsignore 
making difficulties when Lothair more than once proposed 
to advance. 

‘ I think we may go now,* said Catesby, and they de- 
scended into the piazza. Immediately many persons in 
their immediate neighbourhood fell upon their knees, many 
asked a blessing from Lothair, and some rushed forwai*d to 
kiss the hem of his garment. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 

TnB Princess Tarpeia- Cinque Cento gave an entertain* 
ment in the evening in honour of ‘ the great event.* Italian 
palaces are so vast, are so ill-adapted to the moderate es- 
tablishments of modcim times, that their grand style in 
general only impresses those who visit them with a feeling 
of disappointment and even mortification. The meagre 
retinue^ are almost invisible as they creep about the corri- 
dors and galleries, and linger in the sequence of lofty 
chambers. These should bo filled with crowds of serving 
men and groups of splendid retainers. They were built 
for the days when a great man was obliged to have a great 
following ; and when the safety of liis person, as well as 
the success of his career, depended on the number and the 
lustre of his tmin. 

The palace of the Princess Tarpeia was the most cele- * 
brated in Rome, one of the most ancient, and certainly Iho 
most beautiful. She dwelt in it in a manner not unworthy 
of her consular blood and hot* modern income. To-night 
her guesta were received by a long line of foot servants in 
showy liveries, and bearing the badge of her house, while 
in every convenient spot pages and gentlemen ushers in 
courtly di*ess guided the guests to their place of destina- 
tion. The palace blazed with light, and showed to advan- 
tage the thousand pictures which, it is said, were there 
enshrined, and the long galleries full of the pale statues of 
Gb^ian gods and goddesses and tlie busts of the former 
rulers of Rome and the Romans. The atmosphere was 
fragrant with rare odoni*s, and music was heard amid the 
&11 of fountains in the dim but fancifully illumined gar- 
dens. • 

The Princess hevself wore all those famous jewels which 
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had been spared by all the Goths from the days of Brennns 
to those of Gtmbaldi, and on her bosom reposed the cele- 
brated transparent cameo of Augustus, which Oessar him- 
self is said to have presented to Livia, and which Benve- 
nuto Cellini had set in a fr&mework of Cupids and rubies. 
If the weight of her magnificence wore sometimes distress- 
ing, she had the consolation of being supported by the arm 
of Lothair. 

Two young Roman princes, members of the Quardia 
Nobile, discussed the situation. 

‘ The English here say,' said one, ' that he is theirnrichest 
man.' 

'And very noble, too,' said the other. 

‘ Certainly, truly noble; a kind of cousin of the Queen.' 

‘ This great event must have an effect upon all their 
nobility. I cannot doubt they will all return^ to the Holy 
Father.’ 

‘ They would if they were not afraid of having to restore 
* their church lands. But they would be much more happy 
if Rome wore again the capital of the world.* 

'No shadow of doubt. I wonder if this young prince 
will hunt in the Campa.gna ? ' 

' All Englishmen hunt.' 

' 1 make no doubt he rides well, and has famous horses 
and will sometimes lend us one. 1 am glad his soul is 
saved.' 

' Yes ; it is well, when the Blessed Virgin interferes, it 
should be in favour of princes. When princes become 
good Christians it is an example. It does good. And this 
man will give an impulse to our opera, which wants it, 
and, as you say, he will have many horses.’ 

In the course of the evening Miss Arundel, with a beam- 
hig &ce but of deep expression, said to Lotfaair, 'I could 
tell you some good news had I not promised the CardiniJ 
tHi be should oozumunicate it to you himself, He wUl see 
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you to-morrow. Alibough' it does not affect me personally, 
it will bo to me tbe happiest event that ever occurred, ex- 
cept, of course, one.’ 

* What can she mean ? ’ thought Lothair. But at that 
moment Cardinal Berwick approached him, and Miss 
Arundel glidod away. 

Father Coleman attended Tx)thair home to the Agostini 
Palace, and when they parted said with much emphasis, 
‘ I must congratulate you once more on the great event.* 

On the following morning, Lothair found on his table a 
number of the Boman journal published that day. It was 
customary to place it there, but in general he only glanced 
at it, and scarcely that. On the present occasion his own 
name caught immediately liis eye. It figured in a long 
account of the celebration of the preceding day. It w^as 
>vit]i a continually changing countenance, now scarlet, now 
pallid as death; with a palpitating heart, a trembling 
hand, a cold perspiration, and at length a disordered vision, 
that Lothair read the whole of an article, of which we now 
give a summary : 

‘Homo was congratulated on the service of yesterday, 
which celebrated the greatest event of this century. And 
it came to pass in this wise. It seems that tL young En- 
glish noble, of the highest rank, family, and fortune (and 
here the name and titles of Lothair were accurately given), 
like many of the scions of the illustrious and influential 
families of Britain, was impelled by an irresistible motive 
to enlist as a volunteer in the service of the Pope, when 
the Holy Father was recently attacked by the Secret 
Societies of Atheism. This gallant and gifted youth, after 
prodigies of valour and^ devotion, had fallen at Montana in 
the sacred cause, and was given up for lost. The day 
alter the battle,' when the ajubulances laden with the 
wounded were hourly arriving at Bome from the field, an 
English lady, daughter of an illustrious house; celebrated 

4 Ad 
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througliout centuries for its devotion to tlio Holy See, and 
who during the present awful trial had never ceased in 
her efforts to support the cause of Christianity, was em- 
ployed, as was her wont, in o£B.ces of charity, and was 
tending with her companion sisters her wounded country- 
men at the hospital La Consolazion^ in tho new ward 
which has been recently added to that establishment by 
the Holy Father. 

‘ VvTiile she was leaning over one of the bods, she felt a 
gentle and peculiar pressure on her shoulder, and, looking 
round, beheld a most beautiful woman, with a countenance 
of singular sweetness and yet majesty. And the visitor 
said, “ Yon are attending to those English who believe in 
the Virgin Mary. Now at the Hospital Santissima Trinita 
di Pellegrini there is in an ambulance a yoimg Englishman 
apparently dead, but who will not die if you go to him 
immediately and say you came in the name of the Virgin.** 

‘ Tho influence of the stranger was so irresistible that 
the young English lady, attended by a nurse and one oi 
the porters of La Consolazione, repaired instantly to tho 
Di Pellegrini, and there they found in the courtyard, as 
they had been told, an ambulance, in form and colour and 
equipment unlike any ambulance used by the papal troops, 
and in the ambulance the senseless body of a youth, who 
was recognised by the English lady as her young and 
gallant countiyman. She claimed him in the name of 
the Blessed Virgin, and, after due remedies, was permitted 
to take him at once to his noble relatives, who lived in the 
Palazzo Agostini. 

' After a short time much conversation began to circulate 
about this incident. The family wished to testify their 
gratitude to the individual whose information had led to 
tlio recovery of the body, and subsequently of the hfe of 
relation; butallthattheycouldatfirstjeamat La Con- 
'^jlaiKione waS|| that tho porter^ believed the weman was 
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Serafina di Angelis, the handsome wife of a tailor in the 
Strada di Eipetta. But it was soon shown that this could 
not be true, for it was proved that, on the day in question, 
Maria Serafina di Angelis was on a visit to a friend at 
Kiccia ; and, in the second place, that she did not bear the 
slightest resemblance to the stranger who had given the 
news. Moreover, the porter of the gate being required to 
state why he had admitted any stranger without the accus- 
tomed order, denied that he had so done ; that he was in 
his lodge and the gates were locked, and the stranger had 
passed? through without his knowledge. 

‘ Two priests were descending the stairs when the stran- 
ger came upon them, and they were so struck by the pecu- 
liarity of her carriage, that they turned round and looked 
at her, and clearly observed at the back of her head a sort 
of halo. She was out of their sight while they were making 
this observation, but in consequence of it they made en- 
quiries of the porter of the gate, and remained in the court-, 
yard till she returned. 

‘ This she did a few minutes before the English lady and 
her attendants camo*down, as they had been detained by 
the preparation of some bandages and other remedies, 
without which they never moved. The porter of the gate 
having his attention called to the circumstance by the 
priests, was most careful in his observations as to the halo, 
and described it as distinct. The priests then followed the 
stranger, who proceeded down a long and solitary street, 
made up in a great degree of garden and convent walls, 
and without a turning. They observed her stop and speak 
to two children, and then, though there was no house to 
enter and no street to turn into, she vanished. 

‘ When they had reached the children they found each of 
them holding in its hand a beautiful flower. It seems the 
lady hod given the boy a rose of Jericho, and to his sister 
a white and golden lily. Enquiring whether she had 
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spoken to them, they answered that she had said, “ Let 
these flowers be kept in remembrance of mo ; they will 
never fade.” And truly, though months had elapsed, these 
flowers had never faded, and, after the procession of yester- 
day, they were placed ^der crystal in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Jesuit church of St. George of 
Cappadocia, and may be seen every day, and will be seen 
for ever in primeval freshness. 

‘ This is the truthful account of what really occurred 
with respect to this memorable event, and as it was ascer- 
tained by a Consulta of the Holy Office, presided over by 
the Cardinal Prefect himself. The Holy Office is most 
severe in its inquisition of the truth, and though it well 
knows that the Divine presence never leaves His Church, 
it is most scrupulous in its investigations whenever any 
miraculous interposition is alleged. It was entirely by its 
exertions that the somewhat inconsistont and unsatisfactory 
evidence of the porter of the gate, in the first instance, was 
^explained, cleared, and established; the whole chain of 
evidence worked out; all idle gossip and mere rumours 
rejected; and the evidence obtained. of above twenty wit- 
nesses of all ranks of life, some of them members of tho 
learned profession, aJid others military officers of undoubted 
honour and veracity, who witnessed tho first appearance of 
the stranger at the Pellegrini, and tho undoubted fact of 
the halo playing round her temples. 

* The Consulta of the Holy Office could only draw one 
inference, sanctioned by tho Holy Father himself, as to the 
character of the personage who thus deigned to appear 
and interpose ; and no wonder that in the great flmetion 
of yesterday, the eyes of all Romo were fixed upon Lothair 
as the most flivoured of living men.’ 

He himself now felt as one sinking into an unfathomable 
abyss. The despair came over him thaif involves a man 
^gaged in a hopeless contest with a remorseless power* 
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All his life during the last year passed rushingly across hia 
mind. Ho recalled the wiles that had been employed to 
induce him to attend a function in a Jesuits’ chapel in an 
obscure nook of London ; the same agencies had been em- 
ployed there ; then, as now, the influence of Clare Arundel 
had been introduced to sway him when all others had 
fiiilcd. Belmont had saved him then. There was no 
Belmont now. The last words of Theodora murmured in 
his ear like the awfiil voice of a distant sea. They were ths 
diapason of all tho thought and feeling of that profound 
and passionate spirit. 

That seemed only a petty plot in London, and he had 
since sometimes smiled when ho remembered how it had 
been baffled. Shallow apprehension ! The petty plot was 
only part of a great and unceasing and triumphant con- 
spiracy, and tho obscure and inferior agencies which he 
had been rash enough to deride had consummated their 
commanded purpose in the eyes of all Europe, and witji 
the aid of the great powers of the world. 

He felt all the indignation natural to a sincere and high- 
spirited man, who finds that he has been befooled by those 
whom he has trusted ; but summoning all hia powers to 
extricate himself from his desolate dilemma, he found him- 
self without resource. What public declaration on hia part 
could alter the undeniable fact, now circulating throughout 
the world, that in the supernatural scene of yesterday 
he was the willing and the principal actor ? Unquestion- 
ably he had been very imprudent, not only in that instance 
but in bis habitual visits to the church ; ho felt all that 
now. But he was lorn and shattered, infinitely distressed 
both in body and in mind ; weak and miserable ; and ha 
thought he was leaning on angelic hearts, wlien he found 
himself in the embrace of spirits of another sphere. 

In what a position of unexampled pain did ho not now 
find himself! To feel it your duty to quit the fidth in 
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which you have been bred must inyolvo an awful pang; 
but to be a renegade without the consolation of conscience, 
against your sense, against your will, alike for no celestial 
hope and no earthly object, this was agony mixed with 
self-contempt. 

Ho remembered what Lady Corisande had once said to 
liim about those who quitted their native church for the 
Roman communion. What would she say now ? He 
marked in imagination the cloud of sorrow on her imperial 
brow and the scorn of her curled lip. 

Whatever Iiappencd he could never return to England, 
at least for many years, when all the things and persona ho 
cared for would have disappeared, or changed, which is 
worse ; and then what would be the use of returning ? 
Ho would go to America, or Australia, or the Indian 
Ocean, or the interior of Africa; but even in all those 
places, according to the correspondence of the Propaganda, 
he would find Roman priests and active priests. Ho felt 
liimsolf a lost man ; not free from faults in this matter, 
but punished beyond his errors. But this is the fate of 
men who think they can struggle .successfully with a 
supernatural power. 

A servant opened a door and said in a loud voice, that, 
with his permission, his Eminence, the English Cardinal, 
would wait on him. 


CHAPTER LXVin. 

It is proverbial to what drowning men will cling. Lothair, 
in his utter hopelessness, made a distinction between the 
Ca^inal and the conspirators. The Cardinal had been 
isibsent from Rome during the greater portion of tho resi- 
dence of Lothair in that ciiy. The Cardinal was his 
&tlior’B friend, an English gentleman^ with an English 
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education, once an Anglican, a man of tlie world, a man of 
honour, a good, kind-hearted man. Lothair explained the 
apparent and occasional co-operation of his Eminence with 
the others, bj their making use of him without a due 
consciousness of their purpose on his part. Lothair re- 
membered how delicately his former guardian hod always 
treated the subject of religion in their conversations. The 
announcement of his visit instead of aggravating the dis- 
tresses of Lothair, seemed, as all these considerations . 
rapidly occurred to him, almost to impart a ray of tope. 

* 1 see,’ said the Cardinal, as he entered serene and 
graceful as usual, and glancing at the table, Hhat you 
have been reading the account of our great act of yes- 
terday.’ 

* Yes ; and I have been reading it,’ said Lothair redden- 
ing, * with indignation ; with alarm ; I should add, with 
disgust.’ 

* How is this ? * said the Cardinal, feeling or aSecthjg 
surprise. 

‘It is a tissue of falsehood and imposture,’ continued 
Lothair ; ‘ and I will take care that my opinion is known 
of it.’ 

‘ Do nothing rashly,’ said the Cardinal. ‘ This is an 
oiBcial journal, and I have reason to believe that nothing 
appears in it which is not drawn up, or well considered, by 
truly pious men.’ 

* You yourself, sir, must know,’ continued Lothair, ‘ that 
the whole of this statement is founded on falsehood ’ 

‘ Indeed I should be sorry to believe,* said the Cardinal, 
‘that there was a « particle of misstatement, or even 
exaggeration, either in tho base or the superstructure of 
the narrative.’ 

‘Good Qodf’ exclaimed Lothair. ‘Why! take the 
very first alle^tion, that I fell at Montana fighting in the 
ranks of tlie Holy Father. Every one knows that I fell 
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fighting against him, and that 1 was almost slain by one of 
his chassopots. It is notorious ; and though, as a matter 
of taste, 1 havo not obtruded tho fact in the society in 
which I have been recently , living, I have never attempted 
to conceal it, and havo not the slightest doubt that it must 
be as familiar to every member of that society as to your 
Eminence.’ 

‘ I know there are two narratives of your relations with 
the battle of Montana,’ observed the Cardinal quietly. 
* The one accepted as authentic is that which appeal’s in 
this journal ; the other account, which can only be tAiced 
to yourself, bears no doubt a somewhat difierent character ; 
but considering that it is in the highest degree improbable; 
and that there is not a tittle of confirmatory or collateral 
evidence to extenuate its absolute unlikelihood, I hardly 
think you are justified in using, with reference to the 
statement in this article, the harsh expivssion whicli I am 
persuaded, on reflection, you will feel you have hastily 
used.’ 

‘ I think,’ said Lothair with a kindling eye and a burning 
cheek, * that 1 am the best judge of T^hat I did at Men- 
tana.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the Cardinal with dulcet calmness, 
*you naturally think so; but you must remember you 
hav^e been very ill, my dear young friend, and labouring 
under much excitement. If I were you, and I speak as 
your friend, I hope your best one, I would not dwell too 
much on this fancy of yours about the battle of Mentana. 
I would myself always deal tenderly with a fixed idea : 
harsh attempts to terminate hallucination are seldom suc- 
oessfub Nevertheless, in the case of a public event, a 
matter of fact, if a man finds that he is of one opinion and 
|dl orders of sociely of another, he should not be encouraged 
to dwell on a perverted view; bo should* be gradually 
%eaned from it.’ 
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* You amaze me ! * said Lothair. 

‘Not at all/ said the Cardinal. ‘I am sure you will 
benefit by my advice. And you must already perceive 
that, assuming the interpretation which the world without 
exception places on your conduct in the field to be the just 
one, there really is not a single circumstance in the whole 
of this interesting and important statement, the accuracy 
of which you yourself would for a moment dispute.’ 

‘What is there said about me at Montana makes me 
doubt of all the rest,’ said Lothair. 

‘ "^JTell, we will not dwell on Montana,’ said the Cardinal 
witJi a sweet smile ; ‘ I have treated of that point. Your 
3ase is by no means an uncommon one. It will wear off 
with returning health. King George IV. believed that ho 
svas at the battle of Waterloo, and indeed commanded 
there ; and his friends were at one time a little alaimcd j 
but Knighton, who was a sensible man, said, “ His Majesty 
has only to leave off* Cura^oa, and rest assured he will gain 
no more victories.” The rest of this statement, which lis 
to-day officially communicated to the whole world, and 
which in its results wdll probably bo not less important 
even than the celebration of the Centenary of St, Peter, is 
established by evidence so incontestable, by witnesses so 
numerous, so various, in all the circumstances and acci- 
dents of testimony so satisfactory, I may say so iiresistible, 
that controversy on this head would bo a mere imperti- 
nence and waste of time.’ 

* I am not convinced,’ said Lothair, 

‘ Hush ! ’ said the Cardinal, ‘ the freaks of your own 
mind about personal incidents, however lamentable, may 
be viewed with indulgence, at least for a time. But you 
cannot be permitted to doubt of the rest. You must be 
oonvinced, and on reflection you will be convinced. Be* 
member, sir, «wher6 you are. You are in the centite of 
Christendom, where truth, and wnere alone truth resides. 
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Divine authority has perused this paper and approved it. 
It is published for tho joy and satisfaction of two hundred 
millions of Christians, and for tho salvation of all those 
who unhappily for themselves are not yet converted to the 
faith. It records the most memorable event of this oen- 
tuiy. Our Blessed Lady has personally appeared to her 
votaries before during that period, but never at Borne. 
Wisel} and well she has worked in villages and among the 
illiterate as at the beginning did her Divine Son. But 
the time is now ripe for terminating the infidelity of the 
world. In the eternal city, amid all its matchless learning 
and profound theology, in the sight of thousands, this 
great act has been accomplished, in a manner which can 
admit of no doubt, and which can lead to no controversy. 
Some of the most notorious atheists of Rome have already 
solioited to be admitted to the offices of the Church ; the 
Secret Societies have received their death-blow ; I look to 
the alienation of England as virtually over. I am panting 
to see you return to the home of your fathers and recon- 
quer it for the Gliurch in the name of the Lord Qod of 
Sabaoth. Kever was a man in a greater position since 
Godfrey or Ignatius. Tho eyes of all Christendom are 
upon you as the most favoured of men, and you stand 
there like Saint Thomas.’ 

* Perhaps he was as bewildered as I am,’ said Lothair. 

‘Well, his bewilderment ended in his becoming an 
apostle, as yours will. I am glad we have had this con- 
versation, and that we agree; I knew we should. But 
now I wish to speak to you on business, and veiy grave. 
The world assumes that being the favoured of Heaven you 
are naturally and necessarily a member of the Church. 
I, year late guardian, know that is not the case, and 
aoipetimes I blame myself that it is not so. But I have 
ever scrupulously refrained from attempting to control 
oonviotiona ; and the result has justified me. Heaven 
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has directed jour life, and I have now to impart to you 
the most gratifying intelligence that can be communicated 
by man, and that the Holy Father will to-morrow himself 
receive you into the bosom of that Church of which he 
is the divine head. Christendom will then hail yon as its 
champion and regenerator, and thus will be realised the 
divine dream with which you were inspired in our morning 
walk in the park at Vauxe.* 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

It was the darkest hour iu Lothair’s life. Ho had become 
acquainted with sorrow ; ho had experienced calamities 
physical and moral. The death of Theodora had shaken 
him to the centre. It was that first great grief which 
makes a man acquainted with his deepest feelings, which 
detracts something from the buoyancy of the youngesl 
life, and dims, to a certain degree, the lustre of existence. 
But even that bereavement was mitigated by distractions 
alike inevitable and ennobling. The sternest and highest 
of all obligations, military duty, claimed him with an un- 
faltering gi'asp, and the clarion sounded almost as he 
closed her eyes. Then he went forth to struggle for a 
cause which at least she believed to bo just and sublime ; 
and if his own convictions on that head might be less assured 
or precise, still there was doubtless much that was inspiring 
in the contest, and much dependent on the success of himself 
and his comrades that tended to the elevation of man. 

But, now, there was not a single circumstance to sustain 
hifl involved and sinking life. A renegade, a renegade 
without conviction, without necessity, in absolute violation 
of the pledge he had given to the person he most honoured 
and most loved, as he recciyed her parting spirit ! And 
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why waa all this ? and how was all this ? What systoxn 
of sorcery had encompassed his ezistencoP For he was 
spell-bound, as much as any knight in fairy tale whom 
malignant influences had robbed of his yalour and will and 
virtue. No sane person* could credit, even comprehend, 
his position. Had he the opportunity of stating it in a 
court of justice to-morrow, he could only enter into a 
narraUve which would decide his lot as an insane being. 
The magical rites had been so gradual, so subtle, so multi- 
farious, all in appearance independent of each other, though 
in reality scientifically combined, that while the conapira- 
tors had probably effected his ruin both in body and in 
soul, the only charges he could make against them would 
be acts of exquisite charity, tenderness, self-sacrifice, per- 
sonal devotion, refined piety, and religious sentiment of 
the most exalted character. 

What was to be done? And could anything be done? 
Could he escape ? Where from and whore to ? He was 
certain, and had been for some time, from many circum- 
stances, that ho was watched. Could he hope that the 
vigilance which observed all his movements would scruple 
to prevent any which might be inconvenient? He felt 
assured that, to quit that palace alone, was not in his 
power. And were it, whither could he go? To whom 
was he to appeal? And about what was he to ap- 
peal? Should he appeal to the Holy Father? There 
would be an opportunity for that to-morrow. To the 
College of Cardinals, who had solemnised yesterday with 
gracious unction his spiritual triumph? To those con- 
genial spirits, the mild Assessor of the Inquisition, or 
the President of the Propaganda, who was busied at ^t 
moUient in circulating throughout both the Americas, afl 
all Africa, all Australia, and parts of 'Europe, for the 
edi^tion of distant millions, the particulai^ of the mira- 
ci^ma scene in which he was the principal actor P ShonM 
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he throw himself on the protection of the ambigaons 
minister of the British Crown, and invoke his aid against 
a conspiracy touching the rights, reason, and freedom of 
one of Her Majesty’s subjects ? Ho would probably find 
that functionary inditing a private letter to the English 
Secretary of State, giving the minister a graphic account 
of the rare doings of yesterday, and assuring the minister, 
from his own personal and ocular experience, that a 
member of one of the highest orders of the British peerage 
carried in the procession a lighted taper after two angels 
with amaranthine flowers and golden wings. 

Lothair remained in his apartments ; no one approached 
him. It was the only day that the Monsignore had not 
waited on him. Father Coleman was equally reserved. 
Strange to say, not one of those agreeable and polite gentle- 
men, fathers of the oratoiy, who talked about gems, torsos, 
and excavations, and who always more or less attended his 
lev^c, troubled him this morning. With that exquisite 
tact which pervades the hierarchical circles of Rome, 
ever^^one felt that Lothair, on the eve of that event of his 
life which Providence had so long and so mysteriously 
prepared, would wish to bo undisturbed. 

Restless, disquieted, revolving all the incidents of his 
last year, trying, hy terrible analysis, to ascertain how he 
ever could have got into such a false position, and how 
he could yet possibly extricate himself from it, not shrink- 
ing in many things from self- blame, and yet not recog- 
nising on his part such a degree of deviation from the 
standard of right feeling, or even of common sense, os 
would authorise sucli^ an overthrow as that awaiting him, 
high rank and boundless wealth, a station of duty and 
of honour, some gifts of nature, and golden youth, and a 
disposition that at least aspired, in the employment of 
these accidentfe of life and fortune, at something better 
thaii selfish gratification, all smashed, the day drew on* 
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Drew on the day, and every hoar it fecemed his spint 
was more lone and dark. For the first time the though fc 
of death occurred to him as a relief from the perplexities 
of existence. How much better had he died at Montana ! 
To this pass had arrived %ho cordial and brilliant Lord of 
Muriel, who enjoyed and adorned life, and wished others 
to adorn and to enjoy it ; the individual whom, probably, 
were the majority of the English people polled, tlie^y would 
have fixed upon as filling the most enviable of all positions, 
and holding out a hope that he was not unworthy of it. 
Born with every advantage that could command th€^ sym- 
pathies of his fellow-men, with a quick intelligence and a 
noble disposition, here ho was at one-and- twenty ready to 
welcome death, perhaps even to devise it, as the only rescue 
from a doom of confusion, degi'adation, and remorse. 

He had thrown himself on a sofa, and had buried his 
face in his hands to assist the abstraction which ho de- 
manded. There was not an incident of his life that es. 
caped the painful inquisition of his memoiy. He passed 
his childhood once more in that stem Scotch home, that, 
after all, had been so kind, and, as it would seem, so wise. 
Tlie last words of counsel and of warning from his uncle, 
ox])resscd at Muriel, came back to him. And yet there 
seemed a destiny tlironghout these transactions which was 
in'csistible ! The last words of Theodora, her look, even 
more solemn than her tone, might have been breathed 
over a tripod, for they were a prophecy, not a warning. 
How long he had been absorbed in this passionate 
reverie he knew not, but when he looked up again it was 
night, and the moon had touched his window. Ho rose 
and walked up and down the room, and then went into 
the corridor. All was silent ; not an attendant was visible ; 
th» sky was clear and starry, and the mooAlight fell on the 
; telly'adil cypresses in the vast quadrangle. ^ 

Xnothair leant over the balustrade and gazed ouon the 
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(noonUt foantains. Tbo cliange of scene, silent and yet 
.not voiceless, and tlio softening spell of tlio tranqnillising 
hour were a relief to him. And after a time ho wandered 
about the corridors, and after a time lie descended into tho 
court. Tho tall Swiss, in his grand uniform, was closing 
the gates which had just released a visitor. Lotliair mo^ 
tioned that ho too wished to go forth, and tho Swiss obeyed 
him. Tho threshold was passed, and Lothair found him- 
self for the first time alone in Rome. 

Utterly reckless he cared not where he went or what 
might Jiappen. Tho streets were quite deserted, and he 
wandered about with a strange curiosity, gratified as he 
sometimes encountered famous objects ho had road of, and 
yet the true character of which no reading ever realises. 

The moonlight becomes tbo proud palaces of Romo, 
tbeir corniced and balconied fronts rich with deep shadows 
in the blaze. Sometimes he encountered an imperial 
column ; sometimes ho came to an arcadian square flooded 
with light and resonant with the fall of statuod fountains.* 
Emerging from a long straggling street of convents and 
gardens, he found himself in an open space full of antique 
ruins, and among them the form of a colossal amphi- 
theatre that he at once recognised. 

It rose with its three tiers of arches and the huge wall that 
crowns them, black and complete in the air ; and not until 
Lothair had entered it could be perceive the portion of the 
outer wall that was in ruins, and now bathed vdtih tho 
silver light. Lothair was alone. In that huge creation, 
onco echoing with the shouts, and even tho agonies, of 
thousands, Lothair was alone. 

He sate him down bn a block of stone in that sublime 
and desolate arena, and asked himself the secret spell of 
this Rome that already so agitated his young life, and 
probably was al^ut critically to affect it. Theodora lived 
for Rome and died for Rome. And the CardiniJ, bom and 
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bred an English gentleman, ‘with many hopes and hononrs, 
had renounced his religion, and, it might ho said, his 
country, for Borne. And for Rome, to-morrow, Catesby 
would die without a pang, and sacrihce himself for Rome, 
as his race for three hundred years had given, for the same 
cause, honour and broad estates and unhesitating lives. 
And these very people were influenced by different mo- 
tives, and thought they wore devoting themselves to oppo- 
site ends. But still it was Rome : Republican or Caesarian, 
papal or pagan, it still was Rome. 

Was it a breeze in a breezoless night that was pighing 
amid these ruins P A pine tree moved its head on a 
broken arch, and there was a stir among the plants that 
hung on the ancient walls. It was a breeze in a breezeless 
night that was sighing amid the ruins. 

There was a tall crag of ancient building contiguous to 
the block on which Lothair was seated, and which on his 
arrival he had noted, although, long lost in reverie, he had 
•not recently turned his glance in that direction. He was 
roused from that reverie by the indefinite sense of some 
change having occurred which often disturbs and termi- 
nates one’s brooding thoughts. And looking round, he 
felt, he saw, he was no longer alone. The moonbeams fell 
upon a figure that was observing him from the crag of ruin 
that was near, and as the light clustered and gathered round 
the form, it became every moment more definite and distinct. 

Lothair would have sprung forward, but he could only 
extend his arms ; he would have spoken, but his tongue 
was paralysed. 

< Lothair,’ said a deep, sweet voice that never could bo 
forgotten. 

^ 1 am here,’ he at last replied. 

* Remember ! ’ and she threw upon him that glance, at 
oikoe serene and solemn, that had been l^er last, and was 
indelibly upon his heart of hearts. 
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NoWf He could spring forward and tHrow Himself at Her 
feet ; but alas ! as He reached Her, the figure melted into 
the moonlight, and she was gone : that divine Theodora, 
who, let us hope, returned at least to those Elysian fields 
she so well deserved. 


OHAPTBB LXX. 

‘ They Have overdone it, Gertrude, with Lothair,’ said 
Lord St. Jerome to His wife. ‘ I spoke to Monsignore 
Catesby about it some time ago, but he would not listen to 
me ; I had more confidence in the Cardinal and am disap- 
pointed ; but a priest is ever too hot. His nervous system 
has been tried too much.* 

Lady St. Jerome still hoped the best, and believed in it. 
She was prepared to accept the way Lothair was found 
senseless in the Coliseum as a continuance of miraculous 
interpositions. He might have remained there for a day 
or days and never Have been recognised when discovered. 
How marvellously providential that Father Coleman 
should have been in the vicinity and tempted to visit the 
great ruin that very night ! 

Lord St. Jerome was devout, and easy in His temper. 
Priests and women seemed to Have no difficulty in ma- 
naging him. But he was an English gentleman, and there 
was at the bottom of his character a fund of courage, firm- 
ness, and common sense, that sometimes startled and 
sometimes perplexed those who assumed that He could be 
easily controlled. He^was not satisfied with the condition 
of Lothair, ‘ a peer of England and my connection ; * and he 
Had not unlimited confidence in those who Had been 
hitherto consul^ as to his state. There was a celebrated 
English physician at that time visiting Bomei and Lord 

B B a 
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St. Jerome, notwithstanding tlu) multiform resistance of 
Monsignore Catesby, insisted ho should be called in to 
Lothair. 

The English physician was one of those men who abhor 
priests, and do not particularly admire ladies. The latter, 
in revenge, denounced his manners as brutal, though they 
always sent for him, and were always trying, though 
vainly, to pique him into sympathy. He rarely spoke, but 
he listened to everyone with entire patience. He some- 
times asked a question, but he never made a remark. 

Lord St. Jerome had seen the physician alone before he 
visited the Palazzo Agostini, and had talked to him freely 
about Lothair. The physician saw at once that Lord St. 
Jerome was truthful, and that though his intelligence 
might be limited, it was pure and direct. Appreciating 
Lord St. Jeromo, that nobleman found the redoubtable 
doctor not ungenial, and assured his wife that she would 
meet on the morrow by no means so savage a being as she 
‘anticipated. She received him accordingly, and in the 
presence of Monsignore Catesby. Never had she exercised 
her distinguished powers of social rhetoric with more art 
and fervour, and never apparently had they proved less 
productive of the intended consequences. The physician 
said not a word, and merely bowed when exhausted nature 
consigned the luminous and impassioned Lady St. Jerome 
to inevitable silence. Monsignore Catesby felt he was 
bound in honour to make some diversion in her favour ; 
repeat some of her unanswered inquiries, and reiterate 
some of her unnoticed views ; but the only return he received 
was silence without a bow, and then the physician re- 
marked, \ I presume I can now see the patient.’ 

The English physician was alone with Lothair for some 
time, and then he met in consultation the psnid attendants. 
The result of aU these proceedings was th^t he returned to 
ibe acdoon, in which he fopnd Lord and Lady St* Jerome, 
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Monsigtiore Catesby, and Father Coleman, and he then said, 

‘ My opinion is that liis Lordship should quit Rome imme- 
diately, and I think he had better return at once to his own 
cxDuntry.* 

All the efforts of the English Propaganda wore now 
directed to prevent the return of Lothair to his own country. 
The Cardinal and Lady St. Jerome, and the Monsignore, 
and Father Coleman, all the beautiful young countesses 
who had ‘ gone over * to Rome, and all the spirited young 
earls who had come over to bring their wives back, but 
had unfortunately remained themselves, looked very serious, 
and spoke much in whispers. Lord St. Jerome was firm 
that Lothair should immediately leave the city, and find 
that change of scene and air which were declared by 
authority to be indispensable for liia health, both of mind 
and body. But his return to England, at this moment, 
was an affair of serious diificulty. lie could not return un- 
attended, and attended too by some intimate and devoted ^ 
friend. Besides it was very doubtful whether Lothair had 
strength remaining to bear so great an exertion, and at such 
a season of the year ; and he seemed disinclined to it himself 
He also wished to leave Rome, but ho wished also in tun 9 
to extend his travels. Amidst these difficulties a Neapolitan 
duke, a great friend of Monsignore Catesby, a gentleman 
who always had a friend in need, offered to the young 
English noble, the interesting young Englishman so 
ffivoured by heaven, the use of his villa on the coast of 
the remotest part of Sicily, near Syracuse. Here was a 
solution of many difficulties : departure from Rome, change 
of scene and air (sea |ir, too, particularly recommended), 
and almost the samo as a return to England, without an 
effort ; for was it not an island, only with a better climate, 
and a people with free institutions, or a taste for thorn, 
which is the same ? 

The mode in which Lady St. Jerome and Monsignoro 
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Gatesby consulted Lord St. Jerome on the subject, took tbe 
adroit but insidious form of congratulating him on the 
entire and unexpected fulfilment of his purpose. ‘ Are we 
not fortunate ? ' exclaimed her Ladyship, looking up 
brightly in his face, and gently pressing one of his arms. 

‘Exactly everything your Lordship required,* echoed 
Monsignore Catesby, congratulating him by pressing the 
other. 

The Cardinal said to Lord St. Jerome in the course of 
the morning, in an easy way, and as if ho were not think- 
ing too much of the matter, ‘ So you liave got oiit of all 
your difficulties.’ 

Lord St. Jerome was not entirely satisfied, but he thought 
he had done a great deal, and, to say tho truth, the effort 
for him had not been inconsiderable ; and so the result was 
that Lothair, accompanied by Monsignoro Catesby and 
Father Coleman, travelled by easy sttages, and chiefly on 
.horseback, through a delicious and romantic country, which 
alone did Lotliair a great deal of good, to the coast ; crossed 
the straits on a serene afternoon, visited Messina and 
Palermo, and finally settled at their point of destination, 
the Yilla Catalano. 

Nothing could bo more satisfactory than tho Monsignoro’s 
bulletin, announcing to his friends at Romo their ultimate 
arrangements. Three weeks’ travel, air, horse exercise, the 
inspiration of the landscape and tho clime, had wonderfully 
restored Lothair, and they might entirely count on his pass- 
ing Holy Week at Rome, when all they had hoped and 
prayed for would, by the blessing of the Holy Virgin, be 
acoomplished. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

The terrace of the Villa Catalano, with its orange and palm 
trees, looked upon a sea of lapis laznli, and rose from a 
shelving shore of aloes and arbutus. The waters reflected 
tho colour of the sky, and all the foliage was bedewed with 
the same violet light of mom which bathed the softness of • 
tho distant mountains, and the undulating beauty of the 
ever- varying coast. 

Lothair was walking on the terrace, his favourite walk, 
for it was the only occasion on which he ever found himself 
alone. Not that he had any reai^son to complain of his 
companions. More complete ones could scarcely be selected. 
Travel, which they say tries all tempers, had only proved 
the engaging equanimity of Catesby, and had never dis- 
turbed the amiable repose of his brother priest ; and tho& 
they were so entertaining and so instructive, as well as handy 
and experienced iu all common things. The Monsignore 
had so much taste and feeling and various knowledge ; and 
as for the reverend Father, all the antiquaries they daily 
encountered were mere children in his hands who, without 
effort, could explain and illustrate every scene and object, 
and spoke as if he had never given a thought to any other 
themd than Sicily and Syracuse, tho expedition of Nicias 
and the adventures of Agathocles. And yet during all 
their travels Lothair felt that he never was alone. This 
was remarkable at t^e great cities such as Messina an<t 
Palermo, but it was a prevalent habit in less frequented 
places. There was a petty town near them, which ho had 
never visited alone, although he had made moro than one 
attempt with that view ; and it was only on the terrace in 
the early mom, a spot whence he could be observed from the 
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villa, and which did not easily communicate with the pre- 
cipitous and surrounding scenery, that Lothair would in- 
dulge that Jiabit of introspection which he had pursued 
through many a long ride, and which to him was a never- 
failing source of interest and even excitement. 

.He wanted to ascertain the causes of what he deemed 
the failure of liis life, and of the dangers and discomfiture 
that wore still impending over him. Were these causes to 
be found in any peculiarity of his disposition, or in. the 
general inexperience and incompetence of youth ? The 
latter he was now quite willing to believe would load‘>their 
possessors into any amount of disaster, but his ingenuous 
nature hesitated before it accepted them as the self-com- 
placent solution of his present deplorable position. 

Of a nature profound and inquisitive, though with a 
great fund of reverence which had been developed by an 
ecclesiastical education, Lothair now felt that he had started 
in life with an extravagant appreciation of the influence of 
the religious principle on the conduct of human afiairs. 
With him, when heaven was so nigh, earth could not bo 
remembered ; and yet experience sho>yed that, so long as 
one was on the earth, the incidents of this planet consider- 
ably controlled one’s existence, both in behaviour and in 
thought. All the world could not retire to Mount Athos. 
It was clear, therefore, that there was a juster conception 
of the relations between religion and life than that which 
he had at first adopted. 

Practically, Theodora had led or was leading him to tliis 
result ; but Theodora, though religious, did not bow before 
those altars to which he for a moment had never been 
fkithless. Theodora believed in her immortality, and did 
not believe in death according to the ecclesiastical interpre- 
tatieii. But her departure from the scene, and the circum- 
fftanees under which it had taken place, had unexpectedly 
violently restored the course of his life to its old bent. 
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Shattered and shorn, he was willing to believe that ho was 
again entering the kingdom of heaven, but found he was 
only under the gilded dome of a Jesuit’s church, and woke 
to reality, from a scene of magical deceptions, with a sad 
conviction that even cardinals and fathers of the Church 
were inevitably influenced in this life by its interests and 
its passions. 

But the incident of his life that most occupied, it might 
bo said engrossed, his meditation was the midnight appai*i- 
tion in the Coliseum. Making every allowance that a 
candid nature and an ingenious mind could suggest for 
explicatory circumstances ; tho tension of his nervous sys- 
tem, which was then doubtless strained to its last point ; 
the memory of her death -scene, which always harrowed 
and haunted him ; and that dark collision between his 
promise and his life which then, after so many efforts, 
appeai'ed by some supernatural ordination to be about 
inevitably to occur in that very Rome whose gigantia 
shades sun'ounded liim ; he still could not resist tho con- 
viction that he had seen the form of Theodora and had 
listened to her voice. Often the whole day when they 
were travelling, and his companions watched him on his 
saddle in silent thought, his mind in reality was fixed on 
this single incident, and he was cross-examining his me- 
mory as some adroit and ruthless advocate deals with the 
witness in the box, and trios to demonstrate his infidelity 
or his weakness. 

But whether it were indeed the apparition of his adored 
friend or a distempered dream, Lothair not less recognised 
the warning as divine^ and the only conviction he had 
arrived at throughout his Sicilian travels was a detormina- 
tion that, however tragical the cost, his promise to Theo- 
dora should never be broken. 

The beautiful terrace of tho Villa Catalano overlooked a 
small bay to which it descended by winding walks. The 
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water was deep, and in any other country the bay might 
have been tinned to good account, but bays abounded on 
"this coast, and the people, with many harbours, had no 
freights to occupy them.,* This mom, this violet mom, 
when the balm of the soft breeze refreshed Lothair, and the 
splendour of the rising sun began to throw a flashing line 
upon the azure waters, a few fishermen in one of the 
country boats happened to come in, about to dry a net 
upon a sunny bank. The boat was wbat is called a spero- 
naro; an open boat worked with oars, but with a lateen 
sail at the same time when the breeze served. 

Lothair admired the trim of the vessel, and got talking 
with the men as they eat their bread and olives, and a 
small fish or two. 

‘ And your lateen saili P * continued Lothair. 

‘ Is the best thing in the world, except in a w^hiie squall,* 
iHsplied the sailor, ‘ and then everything is queer in these 
seas with an open boat, though I am not afraid of Santa 
Agnese, and that is her name. But I took two English 
oflicers who came over hero for sport, and whose leave 
of absence was out ; I took them over in her to Malta, 
and did it in ten hours. I believe it had never been done 
in an open boat before, but it was neck or nothing with 
them.* 

‘ And you saved them ? ’ 

‘ With the lateen up the whole way.* 

‘ They owed you much, and I hope they paid you well.* 

‘ I asked them ten ducats,* said the man, ‘ and they paid 
me ten ducats.’ 

Lothair had his hand in his pocket aU this time, feeling, 
but imperceptibly, for his purse, and when he had found it, 
how it was lined. He generally carried about him 
as much as Eortunatus. 

* What are you goiug to do with yours^ves this morn- 
bug P’ said Lothair. 
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* Well, not mucli ; wo thought of throwing the net, but 
we have had one dip, and no great luck.’ 

* Are you inclined to give me a sail ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, signor.* 

* Have you a mind to go to Malta ? ’ 

* That is business, signor.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Lothair, ‘ here are ten ducats in this 
purse, and a little more. I will give them to you if you 
will take mo to Malta at once, but if you will start in a 
hundred seconds, before the sun touches that rock, and the 
waves just beyond it are already bright, you shall have ten 
more ducats when you reach the isle.’ 

‘ Step in, signor.’ 

From the nature of the course, which was not in the direc- 
tion of the open sea, for they had to double Cape Passaro, the 
speronaro was out of sight of the villa in a few minutes 
They rowed only till they had doubled the cape, and then 
set the lateen sail, the breeze being light but steady f^d 
favourable. They were soon in open sea, no land in sight, 
‘ And if a white squall does rise,’ thought Lothair, * it will 
only settle many difficulties.’ 

But no white squall came ; everything was favourable to 
their progress : the wind, the current, the courage and 
spirit of the men, who liked the adventure and liked 
Lothair, Night came on, but they were as tender to him 
as women, fed him with their least coarse food, and covered 
him with a cloak made of stuff spun by their mothers and 
their sisters. 

Lothair was slumbering when the patron of the boat 
roused him, and he saw at hand many lights, and in a few 
minutes was in still water. They were in one of tho 
harbours of Malta, but not permitted to land at midnight, 
and when the mom arrived, the obstacles to the release of 
Lothair were not easily removed. A speronaro, ^ open 
boat from Sicily, of course with no papers to prove their 
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point of departure: hero were materials for doubt and 
difficulty, of which the petty officers of the port knew how 
to avail themselves. They might come from Barbaiy, from 
an infected port ; plague might be aboard, a question of 
quarantine. Lothair observed that they were nearly along- 
side of a fine steam yacht, English, for it bore the cross of 
St, Qeorge, and while on the quay, he and the patron of 
the speronaro arguing with the officers of the port^ a 
gentleman from tho yacht put ashoze in a boat, of which 
' the bnght equipment immediately attracted attention. Tho 
gentleman landed almost close to the point wherd the 
controversy was carrying on. The excited manner and 
voice of tho Sicilian mariner could not escape notice. The 
gentleman stopped and looked at the group, and then sud- 
denly exclaimed, ' Good heavens ! my Lord, can it bo you ? ' 

‘ Ah ! Mr. Phoebus, you will help me,^ said Lothair, and 
then he went up to him and told him everything. All 
difficulties of course vanished before the presence of 
Mr. Phoebus, whom the officers of the port evidently looked 
upon as a being beyond criticism and control. 

* And now,' said Mr, Phoebus, ‘ about your people and 
your baggage.' 

* 1 have neither servants nor clothes,' said Lothair, * and 
if it had not been for these good people, I should not have 
had food.' 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

Mt. PiEtfSBUS in his steam-yacht Pan, of considerable ad- 
meflttnrement and fitted up with every luxury and con- 
venience that science and experience could suggest, was on 
hia way to an island which ha occasionally inhabited, near 
the Asian coast of tiie ^gean and which he rented 
the chief of his wife's house, the Prinoe of Samos. 
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tfr. Phoebus, by his genius and fame, commanded a large 
income, and he spent it freely and fully. There was no- 
thing of which he more disfipproved than accumulation. 

It was a practice which led to sordid habits and was fatal 
to the beautiful. On the whole, he thought it more odious 
even than debt, more permanently degrading. Mr. Phoebus 
liked pomp and graceful ceremony, and he was of opinion 
that great artists should lead a princely life, so that in 
their manners and method of existence they might furnish 
models to mankind in general, and elevate the tone and • 
taste pf nations. 

Sometimes when ho observed a fnend noticing with ad- 
miration, perhaps with astonishment, the splendour or 
finish of his equipments, he would say, ‘ The world thinks 
I had a large fortune with Madame Phoebus. I had nothing. 

I understand that a fortune, and no inconsiderable one, 
would have been given, had I chosen to ask for it. But I 
did not choose to ask for it. I made Madame Phoebus my 
wife because sbe was the finest specimen of the Aryan rac^ 
that I was acquainted with, and I would have no considera- 
tions mixed up with, the high motive that influenced me. 
My fether-in-law Cantacuzeno, whether from a feeling of 
gratitude or remorse, is always making us magnificent 
presents. I like to receive magnificent presents, but also 
to make them ; and I presented him with a picture which 
is the gem of his gallery, and which, if ho ever part with 
it, will in another generation be contended for by kings and 
peoples. 

‘ On her last birthday we breakfasted with my father-in- 
law Gautacuzene, and Madame Phosbus found in her 
napkin a cheque for^five thousand pounds. I expended 
it immediately in jewels for her personal use; for I 
wished my fathpr-in-law to understand that there are other 
princely families in the world besides the Cantacuzenes/ 

A friend once ventured enquiringly to suggest whether 
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his way of life might not he conducive to envy and so dis- 
turb that serenity of sentiment necessary to the complete 
life of an artist. But Mr. Phoebus would not for a moment 
admit the soundness of the objection. ‘ No,’ he said, * envy 
is a purely intellectual process. Splendour never excites 
it : a man of splendour is looked upon always with favour ; 
his appearance exhilarates the heart of man. lie is always 
popular. People wish to dine with him, to borrow his 
money, but they do not envy him. If you want to know 
^ what envy is you should live among artists. You should 
hear me lecture at the Academy. I have sometimes 
suddenly turned round and caught countenances like that 
of the man who was waiting at the corner of the street 
for Benvenuto Cellini, in order to assassinate the great 
Florentine.’ 

It was impossible for lothair in his present condition to 
have fallen upon a more suitable companion than Mr. 
Phoebus. It is not merely change of scene and air that we 
sometimes want, but a revolution in tho atmosphere of 
thought and feeling in which we live and breathe. Besides 
his great intelligence and fancy, and his peculiar views on 
art and man and afiTairs in general, which always interested 
their hearer and sometimes convinced, there w^as a general 
vivacity in Mr. Phoebus and a vigorous sense of life which 
were inspirifing to his companions. When there was any- 
thing to be done, groat or small, Mr. Phoebus liked to do 
it ; and this, as he averred, from a sense of duty, since, if 
anything is to be done, it should be done in the best manner, 
and no one could do it so well as Mr. Phoebus. He always 
acted as if he had been created to be the oracle and model 
of the human race, but the oracle was never pompous or 
sdj^n, and the model was always beaming with good 
nai^ and high spirits, 

Mr. Phoebus liked Lotbair, He liked yopth, and good- 
iMicjng youth \ and youth that was intelligent and engaging 
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8ind tfell-xnannered. He also liked old men. But between 
fifty and seventy, ho saw little to approve of in the dark 
sex. They had lost their good looks if they ever had any, 
their wits were on the wane, and they were invariably 
selfish. When they attained second childhood the charm 
often returned. Age was frequently beautiful, wisdom 
appeared like an aftermath, and the heart which seemed 
dry and deadened suddenly put forth shoots of sympathy. 

Mr. Phoebus postponed his voyage in order that Lothair 
might make his preparations to become his guest hiar 
islancj. ‘ I cannot take you to a banker,' said Mr. Phoebus, 

‘ for I have none ; but I wish you would share my purse. 
Nothing will ever induce me to use what they call paper 
money. It is the worst thing that what they call civilisa- 
tion has produced ; neither hue nor shape, and yet a sub- 
stitute for the richest colour, and^ where the arts flouris]\ 
the finest forms.' 

The telegraph which brought an order to the bankers at 
Malta to give an unlimited credit to Lothair, rendered 16 
unnecessary for our friend to share what Mr. Phoebus 
called his purse, and yet he was glad to have the opportu- 
nity of seeing it, as Mr. Phoebus one morning opened a 
chest in his cabin and produced several velvet bags, one 
full of pearls, another of rubies, others of Vene^n sequins, 
Napoleons, and golden piastres. ‘ 1 like to look at them,' 
said Mr. Phoebus, ‘ and find life more intense when they 
are about my person. But bank notes, so cold and thin, 
they give me an ague.’ 

Madame Phoebus and her sister Eupbrosyne welcomed 
Lothair in maritime costumes which were absolutely be- 
witching ; wondrous Jackets with loops of pearls, girdles 
defended by dirks with handles of turquoises, and tilted 
hats ihat^ while they screened their long eyelashes from 
the sun, crowx^^d the longer braids of their never-ending 
hair, Mr. Phoebus gave banquets every day on hoard his 
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jraoht, attended by the chief personages of the island and 
ttio most agreeable officers of the garrison. They dined 
upon deck, and it delighted him, with a surface of sang-froid, 
to produce a repast which both in its material and its 
treatment was equal to the'refined festivals of Paris. Some- 
times they had a dance ; sometimes in his barge, rowed by 
a crow in Venetian dresses, his guests glided on the tran- 
quil waters, under a starry sky, and listened to the ex- 
quisite melodies of their hostess and her sister. 

At length the day of departure arrived. It was bright, 
with a breeze favourable to the sail and opportune for the 
occasion. For all the officers of the garrison and all 
beautiful Valctta itself seemed present in their yachts and 
barges to pay their last tribute of admiration to the en- 
chanting sisters and tjie all-accomplished owner of the 
‘ Pan.* Placed on the galleiy of his yacht, Mr. Phoebus 
surveyed the brilliant and animated scene with delight. 
* This is the way to conduct life,* ho said, * K, fortunately 
{br them, 1 could have passed another month among these 
people, I could have developed a fooling equal to the old 
regattas of the Venetians.* 

The iEgean isle occupied by Mr. Phoebus was of no in- 
considerable dimensions. A chain of mountains of white 
marble intersected it, covered with forests of oak, though 
in parts precipitous and bare. The lowlands, while they 
produced some good crops of grain, and even cotton and 
silk, were chiefly clothed with fruit trees: orange and 
lemon, and the flg, the ob've, and the vino. Sometimes 
the land was uncultivated, and was principally covered 
with myrtles of large size and oleanders and arbutus and 
thorny brooms. Here game abounded, while from the 
tnoulitain forests the wolf sometimes descended and spoiled 
aM scared the islanders. 

On ih.0 seashore, yet not too near the ^ 

sylvan declivity, was a long pavilion-looking buildingi 
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painted in wliito and arabesque. It was backed by the 
forest, which had a park-lik« character from its partial 
clearance, and which, after a convenient slip of even land, 
ascended the steeper country and took the form of wooded 
lulls, backed in due time by still sylvan yet loftier eleva- 
tions, and sometimes a glittering peak. 

* Welcome, my friend ! * said Mr. Phoebus to Lothair. 
‘ Welcome to an Aryan clime, an Aryan landscape, and an 
Aryan race. It will do yon good after your Semitic 
hallacinations.' 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

]Mr. Pikebus pursued a life in his island partly feudal, partly 
oriental, partly Venetian, and partly idiosyncratic. Ho 
had a grand studio where ho could always find interesting 
occupation in drawing every fine face and form in his 
dominions. Then he hunted, and that was a remarkablcf 
scene. The ladies, looking like Diana or her nymphs, were 
mounted on crcam-colourcd Anatolian chargers with golden 
bells ; while Mr. Pheebus himself, in green velvet and 
seven-leagued boots, sounded a wondrous twisted horn rife 
with all tho inspiring or directing notes of musical and 
learned vcncrie. His neighbours of condition came 
mounted, but the field w’as by no means confined to cava- 
liers. A vast crowd of men in small caps and jackets and 
huge white breeches, and armed with all the weapons of 
Palikari, handjars and yataghans and silver shoathed mus- 
kets of uncommon length and almost as old as the battle of 
Leponto, always rallied round his standard. The eques- 
trians caracolled about the park, and the horns sounded 
and the hounds bayed and tho men shouted till the doer 
had all scudded away. Then, by degrees, the hunters 
Qutcred the forest^ and tho notes of venerie becamo more 
00 
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jfaint and the shouts more distant. Then for two or three 
hours all was silent, save the sound of an occasional shot 
or the note of a stray hound, until the human stragglers 
began to reappear emerging from the forest, and in due 
time the great body of ihe hunt, and a gilded cart drawn 
by mules and carrying the prostrate forms of follow door 
and roebuck. None of the ceremonies of the chase were 
omitted, and the crowd dispersed, refreshed by Samian 
wine, which Mr. Phoebus was teaching them to make 
without resin, and which they quaffed with shrugging 
shoulders. 

‘ We must have a wolf-hunt for you,* said Euphrosyne 
to Lothair. * You like excitement, I believe ? * 

* Well, I am rather inclined for repose at present, and I 
came here with the ho]^e of obtaining it.* 

* We are never idle here ; in foot that would be impos- 
sible with Gaston. He has established here an academy of 
the fine arts and also revived the gymnasia ; and my sister 
hnd myself have schools, only music and dancing ; Gaston 
does not approve of letters. The poor people have of 
course their primary schools with their priests, and Gaston 
does not interfere with them, but he regrets their existence. 
He looks upon reading and writing as very injurious to 
education.* 

Sometimes reposing on divans, the sisters received the 
chief persons of the isle, and regaled them with fruits and 
sweetmeats and coffee and sherbets, while Gfoston’s chi- 
bouques and tobacco of Salonica wore a proverb. These 
meetings always ended with dance and song, replete, 
according to Mr. Phoebus, with studies of Aryan life. 

* 1 believe these islanders to be an unmixed race,* said 
Ml*. Phosbus. * The same form and visage prevails 
liSMmghout ; and very little changed in anything, even in 

^ ^ Hindiaiiged^ m their religion 1 * smd Lothair with some 
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* Yes ; you will find it so. Their oxistencc is easy ; 
their wants are not great, and their means of Bnbsistenoe 
plentiful. They pass much of their life in what is called 
amusement : and what is it ? They make parties of plea- 
sure ; they go in procession to a fountain or a groro. They 
dance and eat fruit, and they return homo singing songs. 
They have, in fact, been performing unconsciously the reli- 
gious ceremonies of their ancestors, and which they pursue, 
and will for ever, though they may have forgotten the name 
of the dryad or the n 3 rtnph who presides over tlioir waters.* 

should think their priests would guard them from 
these errors,* said Lothair. 

^ The Greek priests, particularly in these Asian islands, 
are good sort of people,* said Mr. Phoebus. ‘ They marry 
and have generally largo families, often very beautiful. 
They have no sacerdotal feclingsy fbr they never can have 
any preferment ; all the high posts in the Greek Church 
being reserved for the monks, who study what is called 
theology. The Greek parish priest is not at all Semitic ; 
there is nothing to counteract his Aryan tendencies, I 
have already raised, the statue of a nymph at one of their 
favourite springs and places of pleasant pilgrimage, and ,I 
have a statue now in the island, still in its case, which I 
contemplate installing in a famous grove of laurel not far 
off and very much resorted to.* 

^ And what then ? ’ enquired Lothair. 

* Well, 1 have a conviction that among the gi'eat races 
the old creeds will come back,* said Mr. Phoebus, * and it 
will be acknowledged that true religion is the worship of 
the beautiful. For the beautiful cannot be attained with- 
out virtue, if virtue ebnsists, as I believe, in the control of 
the passions, in the sentiment of repose, and the avoidance 
in all things of. excess.’ 

One night JDothair was walking homo with the sisters 
from a village festival, where they had been much amnee4< 
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* You liave bad a gimt many adventures since we first 
mot P ’ said Madame Phoebus. 

* Which makes it soom longer ago than it really is/ said 
Lothair. 

* You count time by emotion then ? ' said Euphrosyne. 

‘ Well, it is a wonderful thing however it be computed/ 
said Lothair. 

* For my part, I do not think that it ought to bo counted 
at all,’ said Madame Phoebus ; * and there is nothing to me 

^so <^tcstab]o in Europe as the quantity of clocks and 
watches.’ • 

‘ Do you use a watch, my Lord ? ’ asked Euphrosyne in 
a tone which always seemed to Lothair one of mocking 
artlcssness. 

• ‘ I believe I never wound it up when I had one,’ said 

Lothair. • 

*But you make such good use of your time,’ said 
Madame Phoebus, * you do not require watches.’ 

* ‘ I am glad to hear I make good use of my time,’ said 
Lothair, but a little surprised. 

‘ But you are so good, so religious,’ said Madame Phoebus* 
^That is a great thing ; especially for one so young.’ 

* Hem ! ’ said Lothair. 

‘ That must have been a beautiful procession at Rome/ 
said Euphrosyne. 

* I was rather a spectator of it than an actor in it,’ said 
Lothair with some seriousness. ‘ It is too long a tale to 
enter into, but my part in those proceedings was entirely 
misrepresented.’ 

* I believe that nothing in the newspapers is ever tine,’ 
said Madame Phoebus. 

« And that is why they are so popular,’ added Euphro- 
syne ; ^ the taste of the age being so decidedly for fiction.’ 

^ Is it true that you escaped from a convent to Malta F ’ 
fiid Madame Phoebus 
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‘ Not quite,’ said Lothair, * but true enough for conver- 
Bation.’ 

‘As confidential as the present, I suppose?’ said 
Euphrosyne. 

‘ Yes, when wo are gi*ave, as we are inclined to be now,’ 
said Lothair. 

‘ Then, you have been fighting a good deal,’ said Madame 
Phoebus. 

‘You are putting me on a court martial, Madame 
Phoebus,’ said Lothair. — ^ * 

‘ But we do not know on which side you were,’ said 
Euphrosyne. 

‘ That is matter of history,’ said Lothair, * and that, you 
know, is always doubtful.’ 

‘Well, I do not like fighting,’ said Madame Phoebus, 

* and for my part I never could ’find out that it did any 
good.’ 

‘ And what do you like ? ’ said Lothair. ‘ Tell mo how 
would you pass your life ? ’ * 

‘ Well, much as I do. I do not know that I want any 
change, except I think I should like it to bo ahvnjs 
summer.’ 

‘ And I would have perpetual spring,' said Euphrosyne. 

* But, summer or spring, what would be your favourite 
pursuit ? ’ 

‘ Well, dancing is very nice,’ said Madame Phoebus. 

‘ But we cannot always bo dancing,’ said Lothair. 

‘ Then wo would sing,’ said Euphrosyne. 

‘ But the time comes when one can neither dance nor 
sing,’ said Lothair. 

‘ Oh ! then we become part of the audience,’ said Madame 
Phoebus, ‘the people for whose amusement everybody 
labours.’ 

‘And enjoy, power without responsibility,’ said Euphro- 
qmOi ‘detect false notes and mark awkward gestures. 
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How can anyone doubt of Providonce with such a system 
of constant compensation ! ’ 

There was something in the society of these two sisters 
that Lothair began to hn4 highly attractive. Their ex- 
traordinary beauty, their genuine and unflagging gaiety, 
their thorough enjoyment of existence, and the variety of 
resources with which they made life amusing and gracefal, 
all contributed to captivate him. They bad, too, a great love 
and knowledge both of art and nature, and insensibly they 
weShM Lothair from that habit of introspection which, 
though natural to him, he had too much indulged, and 
taught him to And sources of interest and delight in ex- 
ternal objects. He was beginning to feel happy in this 
bland, and wishing that his life might never change, when 
one day Mr. Phoebus .informed them that the Prince 
Agathonides, the eldest sbn of the Prince of Samos, would 
anive from Constantinople in a few days, and would pay 
them a visit. ^ He will come with some retinue,^ said Mr. 
Phoebus, * but I trust we shall be able by our reception to 
show that the Gantaenzenes are not tho only princely &mily 
in the world.* 

Mr. Phoebus was confldent in his resources in this re- 
spect, for his yacht’s crew in their Venetian dresses could 
always furnish a guard of honour which no Grecian prince 
or Turkish pacha could easily rival. When the eventful 
day arrived he was qtiite equal to the occasion. The yacht 
was dressed in every part with the streaming colours of all 
xiations, the banner of Gaston Phoebus waved from bis 
pavilion, the guard of honour kept th^e ground, but the 
population of the isle were present in numbers and in their 
most showy costume, and k battery of ancient Turkish 
guns fired a salute without an accident. 

: Prince Agathonides was a youth, good looking and 

• ^ased in a splendid Pahkar costume, though hb manners 
. Jrere quite Huropean, being an attach^ to the Turkish em- 
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bapssj at Vienna. He had with him a sort of govemory a 
secretary, servants in Mamlouk dresses, pipe-bearers, and 
grooms, there being some horses as presents from his father 
to Mr. Phoebus, and some rarely embroidered kerchiefs and 
choice perfumes and Persian greyhounds for the ladies. 

The arrival of the young Prince was the signal for a 
series of entertainments in the island. First of all Mr. 
Phoebus resolved to give a dinner in the Frank stylo, to 
prove to Agathonides that there were other members of 
the Gantacuzene family besides himself who comprehonded*^ 
a firstrate Frank dinner. The chief people of the island 
were invited to this banquet. They drank the choicest 
grapes of France and Germany, were stuffed with truffles, 
and sate on little cane chairs. But one might detect in 
their countenances how they sighed for their easy divans, 
their simple dishes, and their resinous wine. Then there 
was a wolf-hunt, and other sport ; a great day of gymnasia, 
many dances and much music ; in fact, there were choruses 
all over the island, and every night was a serenade. • 

Why such general joy ? Because it was understood 
that the heir apparent of the isle, their future sovereign, 
had in fact arrived to make his bow to the beautiful 
Euphrosyne, though he saw her for the first time. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Veey shortly after his arrival at Malta, Mr. Phoebus had 
spoken to Lotiiair about Theodora. It appeared that 
Lucien Campian, though severely wounded, had escaped 
with Garibaldi ^after the battle of Montana into the Italian 
territories. Here they were at once arrested, but not 
severely detained, and Colonel Campian took the first 
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opportunity of revisiting England, wliere, after settling his 
affairs, ho had returned to his nativo country, from which 
he had been separated for many years. Mr. Phoebus 
during the interval had seen a great deal of him, and the 
Colonel dcpai-ted for America under the impression that 
Lothair had been among the slain at the final struggle. 

‘Campian is ono of the best men I ever knew,’ said 
Phoebas. ‘ He was a remarkable instance of energy com- 
bined with softness of disposition. In my opinion, how- 
•ovee^he ought neyer to have visited Eucope : he was made 
to clear the back woods, and govern man by the poivcr of 
his hatchet and the mildness of his words. Ho was fight- 
ing for freedom all his life, yet slavery made and slavery 
destroyed him. Among all tho freaks of fate nothing is 
more surprising than that this Transatlantic planter should 
have been ordained to do tho husband of a divine being, a 
true Hellenic goddess, who in the good days would Ixavo 
been worshipped in this country and havo inspired her 
rtico to actions of grace, wisdom, and beauty.* 

^ I greatly esteem him,’ said Lothair, * and I shall write 
to him directly,* 

‘ Except by Campian, who spoke probably about you to 
no ono save myself,’ continued Phoebus, ‘your name has 
never been mentioned with reference to those strange 
transactions. Onco there was a sort of rumour that you 
had met with some mishap, but these things were contra- 
dicted and explained, and then forgotten : and people were 
all out of town. I believe tbat Cardinal Orandison com- 
municated with your man of business, and between them 
everything was kept quiet, until this portentous account 
of yonr doings at Borne, which transpired after we left 
England and which met ns at Malta.’ , 

, ‘ I have written to my man of business i^bout that,’ said 
Lothair, * but I think it will tax all his ingenuity to ex- 
plain, or to mystify it as successfully as ho did the pro- 
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ceding adventures. At any rate, lie will not have the 
assistance of my Lord Cardinal.* 

‘ Theodora was a remarkable woman on many accounts/ 
said Mr. Phoobus, * but particularly on this, tliat, although 
one of the most beautiful women that ever existed, she was 
adored by beautiful women. My wife adored her ; Euphro- 
syne, who has no enthusiasm, adored her ; the Princess of 
Tivoli, the most capricious being probably that ever existed, 
adored, and always adored, Theodora. I think it must 
have been that there was on her part a total absomtrof 
vanity, and this the more strange in one whose vocation in 
her earlier life had been to attract and live on popular 
applause ; but I have scon her quit theatres ringing with 
admiration and enter her carriage with the serenity of a 
Phidian muse.’ 

‘I adored her,’ said Lothair, ^but I never could quite 
solve her character. Perhaps it was too rich and deep for 
rapid comprehension.* 

‘Wo shall never perhaps see her like again,’ said Mr. 
Phoebus. ‘It was a rare combination, peculiar to tho 
Tyrrhenian sea. I jam satisfied that we must go there to 
find tho pure Hellenic blood, and from thence it got to 
Rome.’ 

‘ We may not see her like again, but wo may see her ‘ 
again,’ said Lotliair ; ‘ and sometimes I think she is always 
hovering over me.’ 

In this vein, when they were alone, they were frequently 
speaking of the departed ; and one day (it was before the 
arrival of Prince Agathonidos), Mr. Phoebus said to 
Lothair, * We will ride this ruoming to what wo call tho 
grove of Daphne. It^'is a real laurel grove. Some of the 
trees must bo immemorial, and deserve to have been 
sacred, if once.tliey were not so. In their huge grotesque 
forms you wojild not easily recognise your polished friends 
of Eui*ope, BO trim and glossy and shrublike. The people 
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are yexy fond of this grove and make frequent processions 
there. Once a year they must bo headed by their priest. 
No one knows why, nor has he the slightest idea of the 
reason of the various ceremonies which he that day per- 
forms. But we know, and some day he or his successors 
will equally understand them. Yes, if I remain here long 
enough, and I sometimes think I will never again quit the 
isle, I shall expect some fine summer night, when there is 
that rich stillness which the whispering waves only render 
Inore^intense, to hear a voice of music on tho mountains 
declaring that the god Pan has returned to earth.* # 

It was a picturesque ride, as every ride was on this 
island, skirting the sylvan hills with the sea glimmering in 
the distance. Lothair was pleased with the approaches to 
the sacred grove : now and then a single tree with gi^ey 
branches and a gi’cen head, then a great spread of under- 
wood, all laurel, and then spontaneous plantations of young 
trees. 

“‘There was always a vacant space in tho centre of the 
grove,' said Mr. Phoebus, ‘once sadly overrun with wild 
shrubs, but I have cleared it and restored the genius of tho 
spot. See!' 

They entered the sacred circle and beheld a statue raised 
on a porphyry pedestal. The light fell with magical eflPect 
on the face of ^e statue. It was the statue of Theodora, 
the placing of which in the pavilion of Belmont Mr 
Phoebus was superintending when Lothair first made Ha 
acqxiaintMioe. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

The Prince Agatlionides seemed quite to monopolise tlie 
attention of Madame Phoebus and her sister. This was 
not very unreasonable, considering that he was their 
visitor, the future chief of their house, and had brought 
them so many embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs, choice 
scents and fancy dogs. But Lothair thought it quitsh-rdis*^ 
gusting, nor could he conceive what they saw in liini, what 
they were talking about or laughing about, for, so far as he 
had been able to form any opinion on the subject, the 
Prince was a shallow-pated coxcomb without a single 
quality to charm any woman of sense and spirit. Lothair 
began to consider how he could pursue his travels, where 
ho should go to, and when that was settled, how he should 
get there. 

Just at this moment of perplexity, as is often the cash, 
something occurred which no one could foresee, but which 
like every event removed some difficulties and introduced 
others. 

There arrived at the island a despatch forwarded to Mr 
Phoebus by the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who had received it &om his colleague at London. This 
despatch contained a proposition to Mr, Phoebus to ropaii 
to the Court of St. Petersburgh, and accept appointments 
of high distinction and emolument. Without in any way 
restricting the independent pursuit of his profession, he 
was offered a large salary, the post of Court painter, and 
the Presidency of the Academy of Fine Arts. Of such 
moment did the Russian Government deem the officia,! 
presence of this illustrious artist in their country, that it 
was intimated, if the arrangement could bo effected, its 
conclusion might be celebrated by conferring on Mr. 
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Pliosbus a patent of nobility and a decoration of a high 
class. The despatch contained a private letter from an 
exalted member of the Imperial family, who had had the 
high and gratifying distij^ction of making Mr. Phoebus’s 
acquaintance in London, personally pressing the acceptance 
by him of the general proposition, assuring him of cordial 
welcome and support, and informing Mr. Phoebus that 
what was particularly desired at .this moment was a series 
of paintings illustrative of some of the most memorable 
in the Holy Land and especially the arrival of the 
pilgrims of the Greek rite at Jerusalem, As ftw this 
purpose he would probably like to visit Palestine, the 
whole of the autumn or even a longer period was placed 
at his disposal, so that, enriched with all necessary di’aw- 
ings and studies, he might achieve his more elaborate 
performances in Russiaf at his leisure and with every 
advantage. 

Considering that the great objects in life with Mr. 
Phoebus were to live in an Aryan country, amid an Aryan 
race, and produce works which should revive for the 
benefit of human nature Aryan creeds, a proposition to 
pass some of the prime years of liis life among the Mon- 
golian race, and at the same time devote his pencil to the 
celebration of Semitic subjects, was startling. 

^ I shall say nothing to Madame Phoebus until the Prince 
has gone,’ he remarked to Lothair : * ho will go the day after 
to-morrow. I do not know what they may offer to make 
jne; probably only a Baron, perhaps a Count. But you 
know in Bussia a man may become a Prince, and I cer- 
tainly should like those Cantacuzenes to feel that after all 
their daughter is a Princess with no thanks to them. The 
cUmte^is detestable, but one owes much to one’s profes- 
Art would be honoured at a greats perhaps the 
greatest^ Court. There would not bo a fellpw at his easel 
A the streets about Fitzroy Square who would not be 
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prouder. I wonder what the decoration will be, “ Of a 
high class ; ** vague. It might be Alexander Newsky. 
You know you have a nght, whatever your decoration, to 
have it expressed, of course at your own expense, in bril- 
liants. 1 confess I have my weaknesses. I should like to 
get over to the Academy dinner (one can do anything in 
these days of railroads) and dine with the R, A.s in my 
ribbon and the star of the Alexander Newsky in brilliants. 
I think every Academician would feel elevated. What I 
detest are their Semitic subjects, nothing but drapeityT 
Thcy^cover even their lieads in those scorching climes. 
Can anyone make anytliing of a caravan of pilgrims P To 
be sure, they say no one can draw a camel. If I went to 
Jerusalem a camel would at last be drawn. There is 
something in that. Wo must think over these things, and 
when the Prince has gone talk it over with Madame Phoe- 
bus. I wish you all to come to a wise decision, without 
the slightest reference to my individual tastes or, it may 
bo, prejudices.* * 

The result of all this was that Mr. Phoebus, without 
absolutely committii;g liimself, favourably entertained the 
'general proposition of the Russian Court; while, with 
respect to their particular object in art, he agreed to visit 
Palestine and execute at least one work for his Imperial 
friend and patron. He counted on reaching Jerusalem 
before the Easter pilgrims returned to their homes. 

* If they would make me a Prince at once and give mo 
the Alexander Newsky in brilliants it might bo worth 
thinking of,* he said to Lothair. 

The ladies, though they loved their isle, were quite 
delighted with the tho&ght of going to Jerusalem. Ma- 
dame Phoebus knew a Russian Grand Duchess who had 
boasted to her that she had been both to Jerusalem and 
Torquay, and Madame Phoebus had felt quite ashamed 
that she had been to neither. 
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^1 suppose you will feel quite at home there/ said 
Buphrosyne to Lothair. 

‘ No ; I never was there/ 

* No ; but you know all, about those places and people, 
holy places and holy persons. The Blessed Virgin did not, 
I believe, appear to you. It was to a young lady, was it 
not P We were asking each other last night who the 
young lady could be.* 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Time, which changes everything, is changing even the 
traditionary appearance of forlorn Jerusalem. Not that 
its mien, after all, washover very sad. Its airy site, its 
splendid mosque, its vast monasteries, the bright material 
of which the whole city is built, its cupolaed houses of 
freestone, and above all the towers and gates and battle- 
ments of its lofty and complete walls, always rendered it a 
handsome city. Jerusalem has not been sacked so often 
or so recently as the other two great ancient cities, Romo 
and Athens. Its vicinage was never more desolate than 
the Gampagna, or the state of Attica and the Morea in 
1830. 

The battlefield of western Asia from the days of the 
Assyrian kings to those ofMohemot AU, Palestine endured 
the same devastation as in modem times has been the 
doom of Flanders and the Milanese; but the years of 
havoc in the Low Countries and Lombardy must be 
counted in Palestine by centuries. Yet the wide plains of 
Holy Land, Sharon and Sheebem and Bsdraelon, have 
tpmemi ; are as fertile and as fair aa in old days ; it 
ia the hm culture that has been destroyed, gnd that is the 
vj^ture on which Jerusalem mainly depended. Its hills 
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were terraced gardens, vineyards, and groves of olive trees. 
And here it is that we find renovation. The ioiraces ai-e 
again ascending the stony heights, and the eye is fre- 
quently gladdened with young plantations. Fi^t trees, 
the peach and the pomegranate, the almond and the fig, 
offer gracious groups ; and the true children of the lan^ 
the vine and th^ olive, are again exulting in their native 
soil. 

There is one spot, however, which has been neglected, 
and yot the one that should have been the first rememibei^sd^ 
as it%has been the most rudely wasted. Blessed be tho 
hand which plants trees upon Olivet ! Blessed be the 
hand that builds gardens about Sion ! 

The most remarkable creation, however, in modem 
Jerusalem is the Russian settlement which within a few 
years has risen on the elevated ground on tho western side 
of the city. The Latin, the Greek, and the Armenian 
Churches had for centuries possessed enclosed establish- 
ments in the city, which, under tho name of monasteridl^, 
provided shelter and protection for hundreds, it might bo 
said even thousands, of pilgrims belonging to their respec- 
tive rites, Tho great scale, therefore, on which Russia 
secured hospitality for her subjects was not in reality so 
remarkable as the fact that it seemed to indicate a settled 
determination to separate the Muscovite Church altogether 
from tho Greek, and throw off what little dependence is 
still acknowledged on the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
Whatever tho motive, the design has been accomplished 
on a large scale. The Russian buildings, all well defended, 
are a caravanserai, a cathedral, a citadel. The consular flag 
crowns the height and mdicat^ the office of administration ; 
priests and monks are permanent inhabitants, and a whole 
caravan of Muscovite pilgrims and the trades on which 
they depend 0|m be accommodated within the precinct. 

Mr. Phoebus, his fitmily and suite were to be' the guests 
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of tlio Russian Consul, and every preparation was made to 
insure the celebrated painter a becoming reception. Fix)- 
quent telegrams had duly impressed the representative of 
all the Russias in the Holy Land with the importance of 
his impending visitor. Even the qualified and strictly 
provisional acceptance of the Russian proposition by Mr. 
Phoebus had agitated the wdres of Europe scarcely less 
than a suggested Conference. 

‘An artist should always remember what he owes to 
pMiteisity and his profession,’ said Mr. Phoebus to Lo- 
thair, as they were walking the deck, ‘ even if yoy can 
distingpiish between them, which I doubt, for it is only by 
a sense of the beautiful that the human family can bo 
sustained in its proper place in the scale of creation, ai.d 
the sense of the beautiful is a result of tho study of the 
fine arts. It would bo osomething to sow tlie seeds of 
organic change in the Mongolian type, but I am not 
sanguine of success. There is no original fund of aptitude 
td act upon, Tho most ancient of existing communities is 
Turanian, and yot though they could invent gunpowder 
and tho mariner’s compass, they nevey could understand 
perspective. Man o-hoad there ! tell Madame Phoebus to 
come on deck for the first sight of Mount Lebanon.’ 

When the ‘ Pan ’ entered the port of Joppa they observed 
another English yacht in those waters; but before they 
could speculate on itst owner they were involved in all the 
complications of landing. On the quay, the Russian Vice- 
Consul was in attendance with horses and mules, and 
donkeys handsomer than cither. The ladies were delighted 
with the vast orange gardens of Joppa, which Madame 
Phoebus said realised quite her idea of the Holy Land. 

; ‘ Z was prepared for milk and honey,’ said Enphrosyne, 
«but this is too delightful/ as she travelled through lanes 
of date-bearing palm-trees, and sniffed with her almond-' 
ibaped nostrils tho all-pervading fragi^ance. 
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They passed tlio night at Arimathea, a pretty village 
Burrounded with gardens cnalosed with hedges of prickly 
pear. Here they found hospitality in an old convent, bnt 
all the comforts of Europe and many of the refinements of 
Asia had been forwarded for their accommodation. 

‘ It is a great homage to art,* said Mr. Phoebus, as ho 
scattered his gold like a great seigneur of Gascony. 

The next day, two miles from Jerusalem, the Consul 
met them with a cavalcade, and the ladies assured their 
host that they were not at all wearied with their joi^np;;^;^ 
but were quite prepared, in duo time, to join his dinner 
party, which he was most anxious they should attend, as 
bo liad ‘ two English lords ’ who had arrived, and whom 
he had invited to meet them. They wore all curious to 
know their names, though that, unfortunately, the Consul 
could not tell them, but he had se^ to the English Consu- 
late to have them written down. All he could assure 
them was that they were real English lords, not travelling 
English lords, but in sober earnestness great personages. • 

Mr. Phoebus was highly gratified. He was jjleased with 
his reception. There was nothing he liked much more 
than a procession. He was also a sincere admirer of the 
aristocracy of his country. ‘ On the whole,* he would say, 

* they most resemble the old Hellenic race ; excelling in 
athletic sports, speaking no other language than their own, 
and never reading.’ 

* Your fault,* he would sometimes say to Lothair, ‘ and 
the cause of many of your sorrows, is the habit of mental 
introspection. Man is born to observe, but if he falls into 
psychology he observes nothing, and then he is astonished 
that life has no charms fi»r him, or that^ never seizing the oc- 
casion, his career is a failure. No, sir, it is the eye that must 
be occupied and cultivated ; no one knows the capacity of the 
eye who has not developed it, or the visions of beauty and 
delight and indkhaustible interest which it commands. To 
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a man who observes, life is as different as the existence of a 
dreaming psychologist is to that of the animals of the field.* 
‘ I fear,* said Lothair, ‘ that I have at length found out 
the truth, and tliat I am a dreaming psychologist.’ 

‘You are young and not inemediably lost,* said Mr. 
Phoebus. ‘Fortunately you have received the admirable 
though partial education of your class. You are a good 
shot, you can ride, you can row, you can swim. That im- 
perfect secretion of the brain which is called thought has 
«Mt y;et bowed yotpr frame. You have not had time to read 
much. Give it up altogether. The conversatiop of a 
woman like Theodora is worth all the libraries in the 
world. If it were only for her sake, I should wish to save 
you, but I wish to do it for your own. Yes, profit by the 
vast though calamitous experience which you have gained 
in a short time. We may know a great deal about our 
bodies, we can know very little about our minds.* 

The ‘ real English lords ’ turned out to be Bertram and 
St. Aldegonde returning from Nubia. They had left Eng- 
land about the same time as Lothair, and had paired to- 
gether on the Irish Church till Easter, with a sort of secret 
hope on the part of St, Aldegonde that they might neither 
of them reappear in the House of Commons again until the 
Irish Church were either saved or subverted. Holy week had 
long passed, and they were at Jerusalem, not quite so near 
the House of Commons as the Reform Club or the Carlton, 
but still St. Aldegonde had mentioned that he was begin- 
ning to be bored with Jerusalem, and Bertram counted on 
their immediate departure when they accepted the invita- 
tion to dine with the Russian Consul. 

liothair was unaffectedly dehghted to meet Bertram and 
glad to see St. Aldegonde, but he was a little nervous and 
emherrassed as to the probable tone of his reception "by 
them* But their manner relieved him in^an instant, for 
ia paw they knew nothing of his adventures. 
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‘ Well/ said St. Aldegonde, * what have you heen doing 
with yourself since we last met? I wish you had como 
with us and had a shot at a crocodile.* 

Bertram told Lothair in the course of the o veiling that 
he found letters at Cairo from Corisande, on his return, in 
which there was a good deal about Lothair, and which had 
made him rather uneasy. * That there was a rumour you 
had been badly wounded, and some other things,* and 
Bertram looked him ftiU in the face ; * but I dare say not a 
word of truth.* ^ 

* I ^was never better in my life,* said Lothair, ‘ and I 
have been in Sicily and in Greece. However, we will talk 
over all this another time.’ 

The dinner at the Consulate was one of the most success^ 
fill banquets that were over given, if to please your guests 
be the test of good fortune in sucJi enterprises. St. Alde- 
gonde was perfectly charmed with the Phoebus family, 
Ho did not know which to admiro most : the great artist, 
who was in remarkable spirits to-day, considering lie 
was in a Semitic country, or his radiant wife, or his 
brilliant sister-in-law- St, Aldegondo took an early oppor- 
tunity of informing Bertram that if he liked to go 
over and vote for the Irish Church he would release 
him from his pair with the greatest pleasure, but for 
his part ho had not the sh'ghtest intention of leaving 
Jerusalem at present. Strange to say, Bertram received 
this intimation without a murmur. He was not so loud 
in his admiration of the Phoebus family as St. Aldegonde, 
but there is a silent sentiment sometimes more expressive 
than the noisiest applause, and more dangerous. Bertram 
had sat next to Euphrdsyne and was entirely spell-bound. 

. The Consul’s wife, a hostess not unworthy of such 
guests, had entertained her friends in the European style. 
The dinner-hour was not late, and the gentlemen who 
attended the kdies from the dinner-table were allowed to 

n n a 
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remain some time in the saloon. Lotliair talked much to 
the Consul’s wife, by whose side sat Madame Phoebus, Sfc. 
Aldegondo was always on his legs, distracted by the rival 
attractions of that lady and her husband. More remote, 
Bertram whispered to Eaphrosyne, who answered him with 
laughing eyes. 

At a certain hour, the Consul, attended by his male 
guests, crossing a court, proceeded to his divan, a lofty and 
capacious chamber painted in fresco, and with no furniture 
except the low but broad raised seat that surrounded the 
room. Here, when they were seated, an equal number of 
attendants (Arabs in Arab dress, blue gowns and red 
slippers and red caps) entered, each proffering a long pipe 
of cheny or jasmine wood. Then in a short time guests 
dropped in, and pipes and coffee were immediately brought 
io them. Any person who had been formally presented to 
the Consul had this privilege, without any further invita- 
tion. The society often found in these consular divans in 
tho more remote places of the east, Cairo, Damascus, Je- 
rusalem, is often extremely entertaining and instructive. 
Celebrated travellers, distinguished men of science, artists, 
adventurers who ultimately turn out to bo heroes, eccen- 
tric characters of all kinds, are here encountered, and give 
the fruits of their original or experienced observation with- 
out reserve, 

‘ It is the smoking-room over again,’ whispered St. Al- 
degonde to Lothair, ‘ only in England one is so glad to got 
away from the women, but here, I must say, I should have 
liked to remain behind.’ 

An individual in a Syrian dress, fawn-coloured robes 
gifdlod with a rich shawl, and a whito turban, entered. 
He made his salute with grace and dignity to the Consul, 
^Ufobing his forehead, his lip, and his heart, and took his 
with the air of one not unaccustomed to be received, play- 
ing, nntil be received his chibouque, vnth a clmplet of beads, 
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‘ That is a good-looking fellow, Lothair,* said St. Aldc- 
gondo ; ‘ or is it the dress that turns them out such swells ? 
I feel quite a lout by some of these fellows." 

‘ I think ho would be good-looking in any dress,* said 
Lothair. ‘ A remarkable countenance.’ 

It was an oval visage, with features in harmony with 
that form ; large dark-brown eyes and lashes, and brows 
delicately but completely defined ; no hair upon the face 
except a beard, full but not long. Ho seemed about the 
same ago as Mr. Phoebus, and his complexion, though, paitr, 
was qlear and fair. 

The conversation, after some rambling, had got upon 
the Suez Canal. Mr. Phoebus did not care for tlie political 
or the commercial consequences of that great enterprise, 
but ho was glad that a natural division should be cstabHshed 
between the greater races and tlio Ethiopian. It might 
not lead to any considerable result, but it asserted a prin- 
ciple. He looked upon that trench as a protest. 

‘ But would you place the Nilotic family in the Ethib- 
piaii race P * enquired the Syrian in a voice commanding 
from its deep sweetness, 

‘ I would certainly. They were Cushim, and that means 
negroes.’ 

The Syrian did not agree with Mr. Phoebus ; he stated 
his views firmly and clearly, but without urging them. 
Ho thought that we must look to the Pelasgi as the 
colonising race that had peopled and produced Egypt. 
The mention of the Pelasgi fired Mr. Phoebus to even un- 
usual eloquence. • He denounced the Pelasgi as a barbarous 
race: men of gloomy superstitions who, had it not been 
for the Hellenes, might have fatally arrested the human 
development. The triumph of the Hellenes was the tri- 
umph of the beautiful, and all that is great and good in 
life was owin^ to their victory. 

* It is difficult to ascertain what is great in life,’ said the 
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Syrian, * because nations differ on the subject and ages. 
Some, for example, consider war to bo a great thing, others 
condemn it. 1 remember also when patriotism was a 
boast, and now it is a controversy. But it is not so diffi- 
cult to ascertain what is good. ‘For man has in his own 
being some guide to such knowledge, and divine aid to 
acquire it has not been wanting to him. For my part I 
could not maintain that the Hellenic system led to virtue.* 
The conversation was assuming an ardent character 
When«th6 Consul, as a diplomatist, turned the channel. 
Mr. Phoebus had vindicated the Hellenic religion, the 
Syrian, with a terse protest against the religion of nature, 
however idealised, as tending to the corruption of man, had 
let the question die away, and the Divan were discussing 
dromedaries, and danciu^ and sherbet made of pome- 
granate which the Consul recommended and ordered to be 
produced. Some of the guests retired, and among them 
the Syrian, with the same salute and the same graceful 
dignity as had distinguished his entrance. 

* Who is that man ? * said Mr. Phoebus. * I met him at 
Borne ten yefars ago. Baron Mecklenburg brought him to 
me to paint for my great picture of St. John, which is in 
the gallery of Munich, He said in his way (you remember 
his way) that he would bring me a face of Paradise.* 

^ I cannot exactly tell you his name,* said the Consul. 
* Prince Galitzin brought him here and thought highly of 
him. I believe be is one of the old Syrian families in the 
mountain ; but whether be be a Maronite, or a Druse, or 
anything else, I really cannot say. Now try the sherbet.* 
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CHAPTER LXXVIl. 

There are few things finer than the morning view of 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. The fresh and 
golden light falls on a walled city with turrets and towers 
and frequent gates : the houses of freestone with terraced 
or oval roofs sparkle in the sun, while the cupolaed pile of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the vast monasteries 
and ^he broad steep of Sion crowned with the Tower of 
David, vary the monotony of the general masses of build- 
ing. But the glory of the scene is the Mosque of Omar as 
it rises on its broad platfoim of marble from the deep 
ravine of Kedron, with its magnificent dome high in the 
air, its arclies and gardened counts, and its crescents ght- 
tei'ing amid the cedar, the cypress, and the palm. 

Reclining on Olivet, Lothair, alone and in charmed 
absti-action, gazed on the wondrous scene. Since his 
arrival at Jerusalem he lived much apart, nor had he 
found dilBculty in effecting this isolation. ,Mr. Phoebus 
had already established a studio on a considerable scale, 
and was engaged in making sketches of pilgrims and 
monks, tall donkeys of Bethlehem with starry fronts, in 
which he much delighted, and grave Jellaheen sheiks who 
were hanging about the convents in the hopes of obtaining 
a convoy to the Dead Sea. As for St. Aldegonde and Ber- 
tram, they passed their lives at the Russian Consulate, or 
with its most chfirming inhabitants. This morning, with 
the Consul and his wife and the matchless sisters, as 
St. Aldegonde alwaya termed them, they had gone on an 
excursion to the Convent of the Nativity. Dinner usually 
reassembled all the party, and then the Divan followed. 

‘I say, Bertram,’ said St. Aldegonde, ‘what a lucky 
thing wo paired and went to Nubia! I rejoice in the 
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Divan, and yet somehow I cannot boar leaving thoM 
women. If the matchless sisters would only smoko, by 
Jove they would bo perfect ! * 

‘ I should not like Euphrosyne to smoko/ said Bertram. 

A person approached jLothair by the pathway from 
Bethany. It was the Syrian gentleman whom ho had met 
at the Consulate. As he was passing Lothair, he saluted 
him with tho grace which had been before remarked, and 
Lothair, who was by nature courteous, and even inclined a 
little to ceremony in his manners, especially with those 
with whom he was not intimate, immediately rose, he 
would not receive such a salutation in a reclining posture. 

‘ Let me not disturb you,’ said tho stranger, ‘ or if wo 
must be on equal terms, let me also bo seated, for this is a 
view that never palls.’ 

* It is perhaps familial^ Jo you,’ said Lothair, * but with 
me, only a pilgrim, its effect is fascinating, almost over- 
whelming.* 

• The view of Jerusalem never becomes familiar,’ said 
tho Syrian, *for its associations are so transcendent, so 
various, so inexhaustiblo, that the mind can never antici- 
pate its course of thought and feeling, when one sits, as 
we do now, on this immortal mount.’ 

‘ I presume you live here ? ’ said Lothair. 

^Not exactly,* said his companion. ‘I have recently 
built a house without the walls, and I have planted my 
hill with fruit-trees and made vineyards and olive-grounds ; 
but I have done this as much, perhaps more, to set an 
example, which I am glad to say has beemfollowed, as for 
my o^vn convenience or pleasure. My home is in the North 
of Palestine on the other side of Jordan, beyond the Sea of 
Galilee. My family has dwelt there from time immemorial ; 
but tjiey always loved this city> wad have a legend that 
they dwelt occasionally within its walls, oven in the days 
wWn Titus from that hill looked down upon {he temple/ 
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^ I have often Tvishcd to visit the Sea of GaKlee,* said 
Lothair. 

‘ Well, you have now an opportunity,' said the Syrian ; 
‘ the North of Palestine, though it has no tropical splen- 
dour, has much variety and a peculiar natural charm. 
The burst and brightness of spring have not yet quite 
vanished : you would find our plains radiant with wild 
flowers, and our hills green with young crops ; and though 
we cannot rival Lebanon, wo have forest glades among our 
famous hills that when once seen are remembered.' ^ 

* But there is something to me more interesting than the 
splendour of tropical scenery,* said Lothair, ‘even if 
Galileo could ofler it. I wish to visit the cradle of my faith.’ 

* And you would do wisely,' said the Syrian, ‘ for there 

is no doubt the spiritual nature of man is developed in 
this land.' • 

* And yet there are persons at the present day who 
doubt, oven deny, the spiritual nature of man,' said Lothair. 
* I do not, I could not ; there are reasons why I could noT:.' 

‘ There are some things I know, and some things I 
believe,' said the Syrian. ‘ I know that I have a soul, and 
I believe that it is immortal.' 

‘ It is science that by demonstrating the insignificance of 
this globe in the vast scale of creation has led to this in- 
fidelity,' said Lothair. 

* Science may prove the insignificance of this globe in 
the scale of creation,’ said the stranger, ‘ but it cannot 
prove the insignificance of man. What is the earth com- 
pared with the Bun ? a molehill by a mountain ; yet tlio 
inhabitants of this earth can discover the elements of which 
the great orb consists, '^and will probably ere long ascertain 
all the conditions of its being. Nay, the human mind can 
penetrate far beyond the sun. There is no relation there- 
fore between J^ho facoltieia of man and the scale in creation 
of the planet which be inhabits.' 
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^1 was glad io hear you assert the other night the 
spiritual nature of man in opposition to Mr. Phoebus.* 

* Ah ! Mr. Phoebus ! * said the stranger with a smile. 

* He is an old acquaintance of mine. And 1 must say ho 
is very consistent, except /in paying a visit to Jerusalem. 
That does surprise me. He said to me the other night < 
the same things as he said to me at Borne many years ago. 
Ho would revive the worship of nature. The deities whom 
he so eloquently describes and so exquisitely delineates are 
the id^ personifications of the most eminent human quali- 
ties and chiefly the physical. Physical beauty ijp his 
standard of excellence, and he has a fanciful theoiy that 
moral order would be the consequence of the worship of 
physical beauty, for without moral order he holds phy- 
sical beauty cannot be maintained. But the answer to 
Mr. Phoebus is, that hi^ system has been tried and has 
failed, and under conditions more favourable than are 
likely to exist again ; the worship of nature ended in the 
degradation of the human race.’ 

‘ But Mr. Phoebus cannot really behove in Apollo and 
Venus,’ said Lothair. ‘ These are phmses. He is, I sup- 
pose, what is called a Pantheist.’ 

* No doubt the Olympus of Mr, Phoebus is the creation 
of his easel,’ replied the Syrian. ‘ I should not, however, 
describe him as a Pantheist, whose creed requires more 
abstraction than Mr. Phoebus, the worshipper of nature, 
would tolerate. His school never care to pursue any in- 
vestigation which caimot be followed by the eye, and the 
worship of the beautifhl always ends in an orgy. As for 
Pantheism, it is Atheism in domino. The belief in a 
Creator who is unconscious of creating is more monstrous 
than any dogma of any of the Ohurches in this city, and 
wa hAira them all here.’ 

. :^Bnt there are people now who teU you that there never 
was any Creation, and therefore there nev^ could have 
Veen a Creator,’ said liothauv 
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^And whicli is now advanced with the confidence of 
novelty/ said the Syrian, ^ though all of it has been nrgod, 
and vainly nrged, thonsands of years ago. There must 
be design, or all we see wonld be without sense, and I do 
not believo in the unmeaning. As for the natural forces 
‘ to which all creation is now attributed, we know they aro 
unconscious, while consciousness is as inevitable a portion 
of our existence as the eye or the hand. The conscious 
cannot be derived from the unconscious. Man is divine.* 

* I wish I could assure myself of the personality of t^e 
Creatpr,* said Lothair. ‘ I cling to that, but they say it is 
unphilosophical.’ 

‘-In what sense ? * asked the Syrian. ‘ Is it more un- 
philosophical to believe in a personal God, omnipotent and 
omniscient, than in natural forces unconscious and irre- 
sistible P Is it unphilosophical,* to combine power with 
intelligence ? Goethe, a Spinozist who did not believo in 
Spinoza, said that he could bring his mind to the concep- 
tion that in the centre of space we might meet with, a 
monad of pnre intelligence. What may be the centre of 
space I leave to the da3dal imagination of the anthor of 
“ Faust ;** but a monad of pnre intelligence, is that more 
philosophical than the truth, first revealed to man amid 
these everlasting hills,* said the Syrian, ‘ that God made 
man in His own image P ’ 

‘ I have often found in that assurance a source of sublime 
consolation,* said Lothair. 

‘It is the charter of the nobility of man,’ said tbo 
Syrian, ‘ one of .the divine dogmas revealed in this land ; 
not tlie invention of Councils, not one of which was held 
on this sacred soil ; cenfused assemblies first got together 
by the Greeks, and then by barbarous nations in barbarous 
times.’ 

‘Yet the divine land no longer tells us divine things,* 
said Lothair.* 
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‘ It may, or it may not, have fulfilled its destiny,’ said 
the Syrian. ‘ “ In My Father’s house are many mansions,” 
and by the various families of nations the designs of tlio 
Creator are accomplished. God works by races, and one 
was appointed in due season and after many developments 
to reveal and expound in this land the spiritual nature of 
man. The Aryan and the Semite are of the same blood 
and origin, but when they quitted their central land they 
were ordained to follow opposite courses. Each division of 
tbe great race has developed one portion of the double 
nature of humanity, till after all their wanderings thqy met 
again, and, represented by their two choicest families, the 
Hellenes and the Hebrews, brought together the treasures 
of their accumulated wisdom and secured the civilisation of 
man.* 

‘Those among whom*3C have lived of late,’ said Lotbair, 
* have taught me to trust much in Councils, and to believe 
that without them there could bo no foundation for the 
Chui’ch. I observe you do not speak in that vein, though 
like myself you find solace in those dogmas which recognise 
the relations between the created and the Creator.* 

‘ There can bo no religion without that recognition,* said 
the Syrian, ‘ and no creed can possibly be devised without 
such a recognition that would satisfy man. Why we are 
here, whence we come, whither we go, these are questions 
which man is organically framed and forced to ask himself, 
and that would not bo the case if they could not be 
answered. As for Churches depending on Councils, the 
first Council was held more than throe centuries after the 
Sermon on tho Mount. We Syrians had churches in the 
interval i no one can deny that. I bow before tho Divine 
decree that swept them away from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
but X ten not yet prepared to transfer my spiritual aUegianco 
to Xtalian Popes and Greek Patriarohs. We believe that 
our family wore among the first followers of Jesus, and 
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that we then hold lands in Bash an which we hold now. 
We had a gospel once in our district where there was some 
allnsion to this, and being written by neighbours, and 
probably at the time, I daro say it was accurate, but tho 
Western Churches declared our gospel was not authentic, 
though why I cannot tell, and they succeeded in extirpating 
it. It was not an additional reason why wo should enter 
into their fold. So 1 am content to dwell in Galilee and 
tiTice the footsteps of my divine Master ; musing over His 
life and pregnant sayings amid the mounts He sanctified 
and tljc waters Ho loved so well.’ 

The sun was now rising in the heavens, and the hour 
had arrived when it became expedient to seek the shade, 
Loihair and tho Syrian rose at the same time. 

‘ I shall not easily forget our conversation on the Mount 
of Olives,’ said Lothair, ‘ and I '^fonld ask yon to add to 
this kindness by permitting mo, before I leave Jerusalem, 
to pay my respects to you under your roof.’ 

‘ Peace be with you ! ’ said tho Syrian. ‘ I live without 
the gate of Damascus, on a hill which you will easily 
recognise, and my name is Pabacltste.* 


CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

Time passed very agreeably to St. Aldegondo and Bertram 
at Jerusalem, for it was passed entirely at the Russian 
Consulate, or wil.h its interesting and charming inmates, 
who were always making excursions, or, as they styled 
thorn, pilgrimages. They saw little of Lothair, who would 
willingly have conversed with his friend on many topics, 
but his friend was almost always engaged, and if by some 
chance they succeeded in finding themselves alone, Bertram 
appeared to elvTays preoccupied^ Oue day ho said to 
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Lotihaar, * I tell you what, old fellow, if you want to know 
all about what has happened at home, I will give you 
Gorisande’s letters. They are a sort of journal wliich she 
promised to keep for me, and they will tell you everything. 
I found an immense packet of them on our return from 
Cairo, and I meant to have read them here ; but I do not 
know how it is, I suppose ther is so much to be seen here, 
but I never seem to have a moment to myself. 1 have got 
an engagement now to the Oonsulate. We are going to 
Elisha’s fountain to-day. Why do not you come ? ' 

* Well, I am engaged too,' said Lothair. ‘ I have §\ettled 
to go to the Tonibs of the Kings to-day, with Signor 
Paraclete, and I cannot well get off; but remember the 
letters.* 

The box of letters arrived at Lothair’s rooms in duo 
season, and their perusal deeply interested him. In theii* 
pages, alike earnest and lively, and a picture of a mind of 
high intelligence adorned with &»ncy and feeling, the name 
ctf Lothair freqiiently appeared, and sometimes accompanied 
with expressions that made his heart beajt. All the rumours 
of his adventures as they gradually ?irrivod in England, 
generally distorted, were duly chronicled, and sometimes 
with comments, which intimated the interest they occa- 
sioned to the correspondent of Bertram. More than once 
she could not refrain from reproaching her brother for 
having left his friend so much to himself. ‘ Of all your 
friends,' she said, * the one who always most interested mo, 
and seemed most worthy of your affection.' And then she 
deplored the absolute ruin of Lothair, fonsuch she deemed 
his entrance into the Roman Church. 

* I was right in my appredation of that woman, though 
I was utterly inexperienced in life,' thought Lothair, * If 
her ^mother had only favoured my views two years ago, 
litftirs would have been diffeicnt Would they have been 

Can they be worse But I have gained expo- 
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rience. Certainly ; ajid paid for it with my heart’s blood. 
And might 1 not have gained experience tranquilly, in the 
discharge of the duties of my position at home, dear homo ? 
Perhaps not. And suppose I never had gained experience, 
I still might have been happy ? And what am I now P 
Most lone and sad. So lone and sad, that nothing but the 
magical influence of the scene around me saves me from an 
overwhelming despondency.* 

Lothair passed his life chiefly with Paraclete, and a few 
weeks after their first acquaintance, they left Jecjisalem 
together for Galilee. 

The month of May had disappeared and June was ad- 
vancing. Bertram and St. Aldegonde no longer talked 
about their pair, and their engagements in the House of 
Commons. There seemed a tacit understanding between 
them to avoid the subject; remarkable on the part of 
Bertram, for ho had always been urgent on his brother-in- 
law to fulfil their parliamentary obligation. 

The party at the Russian Consulate had gone on •a 
grand expedition to the Dead Sea, and had been absent for 
many days from Jerusalem. They were convoyed by one 
of the sheiks of the Jordan valley. It was a most successful 
expedition; constant adventure, novel objects and habits, 
all the spell of a romantic life. The ladies were delighted 
with the scenery of the Jordan valley, and the gentlemen 
had good sport ; St. Aldegonde had killed a wild boar, and 
Bertram an ibex, whoso horns were preserved for Brentham. 
Mr, Phoebus intensely studied the camel and its habits. 
He persuaded himself that the ship of the desert entirely 
understood him . ‘ But it is always so,* he added. ‘ There 
is no animal that in a week does not perfectly comprehend 
me. Had I time and could give myself up to it, I have no 
doubt I could make them speak. Nature has endowed me, 
80 &r as diynb animals are concerned, with a peculiar 
meameric power,* 
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At lost ibis happy caravan was again within sight of tho 
walls of Jerusalem. 

‘I should like to have remained in the valley of the 
Jordan for ever,’ said St. Aldegondo. 

‘And so should I,’ whispered Bertram to Euphrosyno, 
‘with the same companions.* 

When they had returned to the Consulate, they found 
tho post from England had arrived during their absence. 
There were despatches for all. It is an agitating moment, 
that ai^ival of letters in a distant land. Lord St. Aide- 
gonde seemed muCh disturbed when he tore open, and 
perused his. His countenance became clouded ; he dashed 
his hand through his dishevelled locks ; he pouted ; and 
then he said to Bertram, ‘ Come to my room.’ 

‘ Anything wrong at home ? * 

‘Not at home,’ said St.\Aldegonde. ‘Bertha is all right. 
But a most infernal letter from Glyn, most insolent. If I 
do return I will vote against them. But I will not return. 
I have made up my mind to that. People are so selfish,* 
exclaimed St, Aldegonde with indignation. ‘They never 
think of anything but themselves.* 

‘ Show me his letter,’ said Bertram. ‘ I have got a letter 
too ; it is from the Duke.’ 

The letter of tho Opposition whip did not deserve tho 
epithets ascribed to it by St. Aldegonde. It was urgent 
and courteously peremptory; but, considering tlie circum- 
stances of the case, by no means too absolute. Faired to 
Easter by groat indulgence, St. Aldegonde was passing 
Whitsuntide at Jerusalem. The parliamentary position 
was critical, and the future of the Opposition seemed to 
depend on the majority by which their resolutions on the 
Irish Church were sent up to the House of Lords. 

‘ said Bertram. ‘ I see nothing to complain of in 
that letter. Except a little more urgency, it is almost tho 
eaine language as reached us at Cairo, and then you sai(i| 
:^|Ejllyn was a capital fellow, and seemed quite please^* 
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‘ Yes, because I bated Egypt,’ said St. Aldegondo. ‘ I 
hated the Pyramids, and I was disappointed with the 
dancing-girls ; and it seemed to me that, if it had not been 
for the whip, we never should have been able to escape. 
But things are very different now.^ 

‘ Yes they arc,’ said Bertram in a melancholy tone, 

* You do not think of returning ? ’ said St. Aldogonde. 

‘ Instantly,’ implied Bertram. * I have a letter from the 
Duke which is peremptory. Tho county is dissatisfied with 
my absence. And mine is a queer constituency; very 
numerous and several large towns ; the popularity of my 
family gained me the scat, not their absolute influence.’ 

‘ My constituents never trouble me,’ said St. Aldegonde. 

* You have none,’ said Bertram. 

‘ Well, if I were member for a metropolitan district 1 
would not budge. And 1 little thought you would have 
deserted me.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ sighed Bertram. ‘ You are discontented, because 
your amusements are interrupted. But think of my posi-» 
lion, torn from a woman whom I adore.’ 

‘ Well, you know you must have left her sooner or later,* 
urged St. Aldogonde. ' 

* Why ? ’ asked Bertram. 

* You know what Lothair told us. She is engaged to her 

coiisin the Prince of Samos, and ’ 

‘ If I had only the Prince of Samos to deal with I should 
cai’e little,’ said Bertram. 

* Why, what do you mean ? ’ 

‘That Euphrosyne is mine, if my family wdll sanction 
our union, but not Otherwise.’ 

St. Aldegonde gave a long whistle, and ho added, ‘ I wish 
Bertha were here. She is the only person I know who has 
a head.’ 

‘You see, my dear Granville, while you are talking of your 
little disappointments, I am involved in awful difficulties.' 

a a 
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* You are sure about tbe Prince of Samos P * 

* Clear your head of that. There is no engagement of 
any kind between him and Euphrosyne. The visit to the 
island was only a preliminaiy ceremony, just to show him- 
self. No doubt the father.j?wiahes the alliance ; nor is there 
any reason to suppose that it would bo disagreeable to tbe 
son ; but, I repeat it, no engagement exists.’ 

‘ If I were not your brother-in-law, I should have been 
very glad to have married Euphrosyne myself,’ said St. 
Aldogondo. 

* Yea, but what am I to do ? ’ asked Bertram rather im- 
patiently. 

* It will not do to write to Brcntham,* said St. Alde- 
gonde, gravely ; ‘ that I seo clearly.’ Then, after musing a 
while, he added, ‘ I am vexed to leave our friends here and 
shall miss them sadly. •They are the most agreeable people 
I ever knew. I never enjoyed myself so much. But wo 
must think of nothing but your affairs. We must return 
instantly. The whip will bo an excuse, but tho real busi- 
ness will bo Euphrosyne. I should delight in having her 
for a sister-in-law, but the affair will require mauagement. 
We can make short work of getting home : steam to Mar- 
seilles, leave tho yacht there, and take the railroad. I 
have half a mind to telegraph to Bertha to meet us tlioro. 
She would be of great use.’ 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

•> 

Lothair was delighted with Calilee, and particularly with 
the blue waters of its lako slumbering beneath the surround- 
ing hills. Of all its once pleasant towns, Tiberias alone 
and that in mins &om a recent earthquake. But 
are Chotarin, and Bethsaida^ and Ca](Msmaum P A 
gr6u|k of hovels an4 an ancient tower still bear the magic 
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name of Magdala, and all around are green mounts and 
gentle slopes, the scenes of miracles that softened the heart 
of man, and of sermons that never tire his ear. Dreams 
passed over Lothair of settling for ever on the shores of 
these waters and of reproducing all their vanished happi- 
ness: rebuilding their memorable cities, reviving their 
fisheries, cultivating the plain of Gennesaret and the coun- 
try of the Gadarencs, and making researches in this cradle 
of pure and primitive Christianity. 

The heritage of Paraclete was among the oaks of Bashan, 
a lofty land, rising suddenly from the Jordan valley, verdant 
and well watered, and clothed in many parts with forest ; 
there the host of Lothair resided among his lands and people, 
and himself dwelt in a stone and castellated building, a 
portion of which was of immemorial antiquity, and where 
he could rally his forces and dofen^ himself in case of the 
irruption and invasion of the desert tribes. And here one 
morn arrived a messenger from Jerusalem summoning 
Lothair back to that, city, in consequence of the intended 
departure of his friends. 

The call was urgent and was obeyed, immediately with 
that promptitude which the manners of the East, requiring 
no preparation, admit. Paraclete accompanied his guest. 
They had to cross the Jordan, and then to trace their way 
till they reached the southern limit of the plain of Esdraelon, 
from whence they counted on the following day to reach 
Jerusalem. While they were encamped on this spot, a 
body of Turkish soldiery seized all their horses, which were 
required, they fiai<^ by the Pacha of Damascus, who was 
proceeding to Jerusaleni attending a great Turkish general, 
who was on a mission to ^ Examine the means of defence of 
Palestine on the Egyptian side. This was veiy vexations, 
but one of those incidents of Eastern life against which it 
is impossible to contend; Bo Lothair and Paraclete were 
obliged to tak^ refbge in their pipes beneath a huge and 
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solitary sycamore tree, awaitmg tlie aiTival of the Ottoman 
magnihcoes. 

They came at last, a co&sidei*able force of cavalry, thou 
mules and barbarous carriages with the harem, all the 
riders and inmates enveloped in what appeared to be wind- 
ing sheets, white and shapeless ; about them eunuchs and 
servants. The staff of the Pachas followed, preceding the 
girandees who closed the march, mounted on Anatolian 
chargers, 

Pai^lete and Lothair had been obliged to leave the 
grate&l shade of i;ho sycamore tree, as the spot had been 
dxed on by the commander of the advanced guard ibr the 
resting-place of the Pachas. They were standing aside and 
watching the progress of the procession, and contemplating 
the earliest opportunity of representing their grievances to 
high authority, when tbo Turkish general, or the Seraskier, 
as the Syrians inaccurately styled him, suddenly reined in 
his steed, and said in a loud voice, ‘ Captain Muriel.^ 
c Lothair recognised the well-known voice of his command- 
ing officer in the Apennine, and advanced to him with a 
military salute. ‘ I must first congratulate you on being 
alive, which I hardly hoped,’ said the' General. ‘ Then let 
me know why you are here.’ 

And Lothair told him. 

‘ Well, you shall have hack your horses,’ said the General ; 
* and I will escort you to £11 l^huds. In the moantimo you 
must be our guest ;’ And he presented him to the Pacha of 
Damascus with some form. * You and I have bivouacked 
in the open air before this, and not in so bland a clime.’ 

Beneath the shade of the patriarclial sycamore, the 
General narrated to Lothair his adventures since they wero 
fellow-combatants on the fatal field of Montana. 

* all was over,’ confcinued the General, * I fled with 
Garib&ldi^ and gained the Italian frontier at Term. Hera 
ifTA were of course arrested by the authorities ; but not ve^ 
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xnalidously. 1 escaped one morning, and got among the 
mountains in the neighbourliood of our old camp. I had 
to wander about these parts for some time, for the Papalini 
were in the vicinity, and there was danger. It was a bard 
time ; but I found a friend now and then among the coun- 
try people, though they are dreadfully superstitious. At 
last I got to the shore, and induced an honest fellow to put 
to sea in an open boat on the chance of something turning 
up. It did in the shape of a brigantine from Elba bound 
for Corfu. Here I was sure to find Mends, £or the 
brotharliood are strong in ,.tho Ionian Isles. Aad I began 
to look about for business. The Greeks made me some 
offers, but tlicir schemes were all vanity, worse than the 
Irish. Yon remember our Fenian squabble ? From some- 
thing that transpired, I had made up my mind, so soon as 
I was well equipped, to go to Turkey. I had had some 
transactions with the house of Oantaenzene, through the 
kindness of our dear friend whom we will never forget, but 
will never mention ; and through them I became acquainted 
with the Prince of Samos, who is the chief of their house, 
lie is in the entire confidence of Aali Pacha. I soon found 
out that there was real business on the carpet. The Otto- 
man army, after many trials and vicissitudes, is now in good 
case ; and the Porte has resolved to stand no more nonsense 
either in this direction,’ and the General gave a significant 
glance, ‘ or in any other. But they wanted a general ; they 
wanted a man who knew his business. I am not a Gbribaldi, 
yon know, and never pretended to be. I have no genius, or 
volcanic fire, or that sort of thing ; but I do presume to say, 
with fair troops, paid with tolerable regularity, a battery or 
two of rifled cannon, and a well-organised commissariat, I 
am not afraid of meeting any captain of my acquaintance, 
whatever his land or language. The Turks are a brave 
people, and there is nothing in their system, political or 
religious, whick jars with my convictions. In the army, 
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which is all that 1 much care for, there is the career of 
merit, and I cau promote any able man that I recognise. 
As for their religion, they are tolerant and exact nothing 
from me ; and if I had any religion except Madre Natura, 
I am not sure 1 would hot prefer Islamism ; which is at 
least simple, and as little sacerdotal as any organised creed 
can bo. The Porte made me a liberal ofier and I accepted 
it. If so happened that, the moment 1 entered their service, 
I was wanted. They had a dii&culty on their Dalmatian 
frontier ; I settled it in a way they liked. And now I am 
sent here with full powers, and am a pacha of the highest 
class, and with a prospect of some warm work. I do not 
know what your views are, but, if you would like a little 
more soldiering, I will put you on my staff ; and, for aught 
I know, we may find our winter-quarters at Grand Cairo, 
they say a pleasant place for such a season.’ 

^ My soldiering has not been very fortunate,’ said 
Lothair; *and I am not quite as great an admirer of 
the Turks as you are. General. My mind is rather on the 
pursuits of peace, and twenty hours ago 1 had a dream of 
settling on the shores of the Sea of Galilee.’ 

‘Whatever you do,’ said the General, ‘give up dreams.’ 

‘ 1 think you may be right in that,’ said Lothair, with 
half a sigh. 

‘ Action may not always be happiness,’ said the General ; 

‘ but there is no happiness without action. If you will not 
fight the Egyptians, were I you, I would return home and 
plunge into affairs. That was a fine castle of yours I visited 
One moniing; a man who lives in such a place must >bo 
4hle to find a great deal to do.’ 

* I almost wish I were there, with you for my com- 
{ianion,’ said Lothair. 

wheel ifihy turn/ said the General; ‘but I begin 
t6 1 shall not see maoh of Europe 1 have 

glVeu it some of my best feasm and best blood ; and if I 
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had assisted in establishing the Koman republic, I should 
not have lived in vain ; but the old imposture seems to me 
stronger than ever. I have got ton good years in mo yet ; 
and, if I be well supported and in luck (for, after all, every- 
thing depends on fortune), and manage to put a couple of 
hundred thousand men in perfect discipline, I may find 
some consolation for not blowing up St. Peter’s, and may 
do something for tho freedom of mankind on the banks of 
the Danube.’ 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Mrs. Putney Giles in full toilette was standing before the 
mantelpiece of her drawing-room in Hyde Park Gardens, 
and watching with some anxiety, the clock that rested on 
it. It was the dinner hour, and Mr. Putney Giles, par- 
ticular in such matters, had not returned. No one looked 
forward to his dinner and a chat with his wife with greater 
zest than Mr. Putney Giles; and ho deserved the gratifica- 
tion which both incidents afibrded him, for ho fairly earned 
it. Full of news and bustle, brimful of importance and 
prosperity, sunshiny and successful, his daily return home, 
which, with many, perhaps most, men is a process lugu- 
briously monotonous, was in Hyde Park Gardens, even to 
ApoUonia, who possessed many means of amusement and 
occupation, a source ever of interest and excitement. 

To-day too, particularly, for their great client, friend, 
and patron, Lothair, had arrived last night from tho Con- 
tinent at Murief House, and had directed Mr. Putney Giles 
to be in attendance on him on the afternoon of this day. 

Muriel House was a &mily mansion in the Green Park. 
It was built of hewn stone during the last century; a 
Palladian edifice, for a time much neglected, but novir 
restored and duly prepared for the reception of its lord 
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and master by the same combined energy and taste whiob 
had proved so satisfactory and successfal at Muriel Towers. 

It was a long room, tlie front saloon at Hyde Park 
Gardens, and the door was as remote as possible from the 
mantelpiece. It opened suddenly’-, but only the panting 
face of Mr. Putney Giles was seen, as he poured forth in 
Luri'iod words : * My dear, dreadfully late, but I can dress 
in five minutes. I only opened the door in passing, to tell 
you that I have seen our great friend ; wonderful man ! 
but I will tell you all at dinner, or after. It was not ho 
who kept me, but the Duke of Brecon, The Duke has-been 
with me two lioui*s. I had a good mind to bring him homo 
to dinner, and give him a bottle of niy *48. They like that 
sort of thing ; but it will keep,* and Iho head vanished. 

The Duke of Brecon would not have dined ill had ho 
honoured this household. % It is a pleasant thing to see an 
opulent and prosperous man of business, sanguine and full 
of health, and a little overworked, at tliat royal meal, 
dinner. How he enjoys his soup ! And how curious in his 
fish ! How critical in his entree, and how nice in his 
Welsh mutton ! His exhausted brain rallies under the glass 
of dry sherry, and ho realises all his dreams with the aid 
of claret that lias the true flavour of the violet. 

‘ And now, my dear Apollonia,* said ^Ir. Putney Giles, 
when the servants had retired, and he turned his chair and 
played with a new nut from the Brazils, ‘ about our great 
friend. Well, I was there at two o’clock, and found him 
at breakfast. Indeed, he said, that had he not given me an 
appointment, he thought ho should not lyave risen at all, 
BO delighted he was to find himself again in an English 
bed. Well, he told me everything that had happened. I 
never knew a man so unreserved, and so different from 
wbfd^ was when I first knew him, for he never much 
then to talk about himself. But no egotism, nothing 
of that sort of thing : aU his mistakes, all liif blunders, as 
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he called them. He told me ovei*ytlniig that I might 
thoroughly understand his position, and that he might 
judge whether the steps I had taken in reference to it were 
adequate.’ 

‘ I suppose about his religion,’ said Apollonia. ‘ Wliat is 
he, after all ? * 

‘As sound as you arc. But you are right ; that was the 
point on which ho was most anxious. He wrote, you know, 
to mo from Malta, when the account of his conversion first 
appeared, to take all necessary steps to contradict the 
announcement, and counteract its consequences. He gave 
me carte blanche, and was anxious to know precisely 
what I liad done. I told him that a mere contradiction, 
anonymous or from a third person, however unqualified its 
language, would have no effect in the Aicc of a detailed 
narrative, like that in all the pa^^ers, of liis ’walking in pro- 
cession and holding a lighted taper and all that sort of 
thing. What I did was this. I commenced building, by 
his direction, two new churches on his estate, and an- 
nounced in the local journals, copied in London, that ho 
would bo present at the consecration of both. I subscribed 
in his name, and largely, to all the diocesan societies, gave 
a thousand pounds to the 5isliop of London’s fund, and 
accepted for him the office of steward for this year for the 
Sons of the Clergy. Then, when the public feeling w'aa 
ripe, relieved from all its anxieties, and beginning to get 
indignant at the calumnies that had been so freely cir- 
culated, the time for paragraphs had arrived, and one 
appeared stating that a discovery had taken place of the 
means by which an unfounded and preposterous account of 
the conversion of a distinguished young English nobleman 
at Rome had been invented and circulated, and would pro- 
bably furnish the occasion for an action for libel. And now 
his return and appearance at the Chapel Royal nex* 
Sunday wilf clench the whole business.’ 
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* And he was satisfied ? ’ 

* Most satisfied ; a little anxious whether his personal 
friends, and particularly the Brentham fiaioily, were as- 
sured of the truth. Ho travelled home with the Duke’s 
son and Lord St. Aldegond4 ; but they came from remote 
parts, and their news from home was not very recent.’ 

* And how does he look P ’ 

‘ Very well ; never saw him look better. He is handsomer 
than he was. But he is changed. I could not conceive in 
a year tjmt anyone could be so changed. He was young 
for his years ; he is now old for his years. He was, infact, 
a boy ; he is now a man ; and yet it is only a year. He 
■aid it seemed to him ten.’ 

‘He has been through a fiery furnace,’ said Apollonia. 

‘ Well, he has borne it well,’ said Mr. Giles. ‘ It is 
worth while serving such Vi client, so cordial, so frank, and 
yet so full of thought. Ho says he does not in tho least 
regret all the money he has wasted. Had he remained at 
home, it would have gone to building a cathedral.’ 

‘ And a Popish one ! ’ said Apollonia. ‘ 1 cannot agree 
with him,’ she continued, ‘that his Italian campaign was a 
waste of money. It will bear fruit. We shall still see 
the end of the “abomination of desolation.” ’ 

‘ Veiy likely,’ said Mr. Giles ; ‘ but I trust my client will 
have no more to do with such questions either way.’ 

'And did he ask after his friends P ’ said Apollonia. 

‘Very much: he asked after you. I think ho went 
through all the guests at Muriel Towers except the poor 
Campians. He spoke to me about the Colonel, to whom 
it appears he has written; but Theodora he never men- 
tioned, except by some periphrasis, some allusion to a great 
sorrow^ or to some dear friend whom he had lost. He seems 
a little embamssed about the St. Jeromes, and said more 
ibim mice that he owed his life to Miss Arundel. He dwelt 
a good deal upon this. He asked also a great deal about 
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the Brcnthaiu family. They seem the people whom he 
most affects. When I told him of Lady Corisande’s ap- 
proaching union with tho Duke of Brecon, 1 did not think 
he half liked it.’ 

‘ But is it settled ? * 

* The same as. The Duke has been with me two hours 
to-day about his arrangements. He has proposed to the 
parents, who avo delighted with the match, and has re* 
ceived every encouragement from the young lady. Ho 
looks upon it as certain.’ ^ 

*!• wish our kind friend had not gone abroad,* said Apol- 
lonia. 

‘ Well, at any rate, he has come back,’ said Mr. Giles ; 
‘ that is something, I am sure I more than once never 
expected to see him again.’ 

‘ He has every virtue and every charm,’ said Apollonia, 
‘ and principles that are now proved. I shall never forget 
his kindness at the Towers. I wish he were settled for life. 
But who is worthy of him ? I hope he will not fall •into 
the clutches of that Popish girl. I have sometimes, from 
wluit I observed at Muriel and other reasons, a dread mis- 
giving.’ 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

It was the first night that Lothair had slept in his own 
house, and, when ho awoke in the morning, he was quite 
bewildered, and thought for a moment he was in the 
Palazzo Agostini. Ha»had not reposed in so spacious and 
lofty a chamber since he was at Rome. And this brought 
all his recollection to his Roman life, and everything that 
had happened there. * And yet, after all,’ he said, ^ had it 
not been /or Clare Arundel, I should never have seen 
Muriel House. 1 owe to her my life.* His relalions with 
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tlie St. Jerome family were doubtless embarrassing, oven 
painful ; and yet Lis tender and susceptible nature could 
not for a moment tolerate that he should passively submit 
to an estrangement from those who had conferred on him 
so much kindness, and whoso ill-considered and injurious 
courses, as he now esteemed them, were perhaps, and pro- 
bably, influenced and inspired by exalted, even sacred 
motives. 

He wondered whether they wore in London ; and if so, 
what shop Id he do ? Should he call, or should he write? 
He wished he could do something to show to Miss Arundel 
how much he appreciated her kindness, and how grateful 
he “was. She was a fine creature, and all her errors were 
noble ones : enthusiasm, energy, devotion to a sublimo 
cause. Errors, but are these errors ? Are they not, on 
the contrary, qualities which should command admiration 
in anyone ? and in a woman and a beautiful woman, more 
than admiration ? 

There is always something to worry you. It comes as 
regularly as sunrise. Here was Lothair under his owm 
roof again, after strange and trying vicissitudes, with his 
health restored, his youth little diminished, with some 
strange memories and many sweet ones; on the whole, 
once more in great prosperity, and yet his mind harped 
only on one vexing thought, and that was his painful and 
peiploxed relations with the St. Jerome family. 

His thoughts were a little distracted from this harassing 
theme by the novelty of his house and the pleasure it gave 
him. He admired the double staircase and*»the somewhat 
heavy yet richly carved ceilings ; and the look into the 
park, shadowy and green, with a rich summer sun and the 
palace in the distance. What an agreeable contrast to his 
hard noisy sojourn in a bran-new, hrohdignagian hotel, as 
was his coarse fete wh^n ho was launched into London 
life. This made him think of many comforts for which he 
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ought to be grateful; and then he remembered Muriel 
Towers, and how completely and capitally everything was 
there prepared and appointed ; and while he was thinking 
over all this and kindly of the chief author of these satis- 
factory arrangements, and the instances in which that in- 
dividual had shown, not merely professional dexterity and 
devotion, but some of tlie higher qualities that make life 
sweet and pleasant, Mr. Putney Giles was announced, and 
Lothair sprang forward and gave him his hand with a 
cordiality which repaid at once that perfect but large- 
hearted lawyer for all his exertions, and some Anxieties 
that he had never expressed even to Apollonia. 

Nothing in life is more remarkable than the unnecessary 
anxiety which we endure, and generally occasion ourselves. 
Between four and five o’clock, having concluded his long 
conference with Mr. Putney Gil^s, Lotliair, as if he were 
traversing the principal street of a foreign town, or rather 
treading on tip-toe like a prince in some enchanted castle, 
ventured to walk down St. James’s Street, and the very 
first person he met was Lord St. Jerome ! 

Nothing could be more unafiectedly hearty than his 
greeting by that good man and thorough gentleman. ‘ I 
saw by the “ Post ” you had arrived,’ said Lord St. Jerome, 

‘ and we were all saying at breakfast how glad we should 
be to see you again. And looking so well. Quite your- 
self ! I never saw you looking better. You have been to 
Egypt with Lord St. Aldegonde, I think? It was the 
wisest thing you could do. I said to Gertrude when you 
wont to Sicily, ** K I were Lothair, I would go a good deal 
farther than Sicily.' You wanted change of scene and air, 
more than any man I ktfow.’ 

* And how are they all ? ' said Lothair ; ‘ my first visit 
will be to them.’ 

^ And they will be delighted to see you. Lady St. Jerome 
is a little indisposed ; a cold caught at one of her bazaars. 
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,She will hold them, and they say that no one ever sells so 
mnch. But still, as I often say, my dear Gertrude, would 
it not he better if I were to give you a cheque for the institu- 
tion ; it would be the same to them, and would save you a 
great deal of trouble. Bojt she fancies her presence in- 
spires others, and perhaps there is something in it/ 

* I doubt not ; and Miss Arundel ? ’ 

‘ Clare is quite well, and I am hurrying home now to 
ride with her. I shall tell her that you asked after her.’ 

‘ And offer her my kindest remembrances.' 

* Wha% a relief ! ' exclaimed Lothair when once more 
alone. thought I should have sunk into the earth IVhen 
he first addressed me, and now I would not have missed 
this meeting for any consideration.' 

He had not the courage to go into Wliite's. Ho was 
under a vaguo improssioi\ that the whole population of the 
metropolis, and especially those who reside in the sacred land 
bounded on the one side by Piccadilly and on the other by 
Mall, were unceasingly talking of his scrapes and mis- 
adventures ; but he mot Lord Carisbrooke and Mr. Brance- 
peth. 

‘Ah! Lothair,' said Carisbrooke; ‘I do not think we 
have seen you this season; certainly not since Easter. 
What have you been doing with yourself? * 

‘ You have been in Egypt ? ’ said Mr. Brancepeth. ‘ The 
Duke wae mentioning at White's to-day that you had re- 
turned with his son and Lord St. Aldegonde.' 

. ‘And does it pay?' enquired Carisbrooke. 'Egypt? 
What I have {bund generally in this sort of thing is, that 
on© hardly knows what to do with one’s evenings.* 

‘There is something in that,' said Lothair, ‘ and perhaps 
it applies to other countries besides Egypt. However, 
though it is true 1 did return with St. Aldegonde and 
I have myself not been to Egypt.' 

* where did you pick them up? ^ 
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‘ At Jerusalem/ 

‘Jorusalom! What on earth could they go to Jeru- 
salem for ? ’ said Lord Carisbrooke. ‘ I am told there is 
no sort of sport there. They say, in the Upper Nile, there 
is good shooting/ 

‘ St. Aldegonde was disappointed, I suppose our country- 
men have disturbed the crocodiles and frightened away 
the pelicans ? * 

‘ We were going to look in at White’s ; come with us/ 

Lothair was greeted with general kindness ; but nobody 
seemed aware that he had b%en long and unusually absent 
fronl them. Some had themselves not come up to town 
till after Easter, and had therefore less cause to miss him. 
The great majority, however, were so engrossed with 
themselves that they never missed anybody. The Duke of 
Brecon appealed to Lothair aboTy* something that had hap- 
pened at the last Derby, and -tos under the impression, 
until belter informed, that Lothair had been one of his 
party. There were some exceptions to this general unac- 
quaintanee with events which an hour before Lothair had 
feared fearfully engrossed society. Hugo Bohun was 
doubly charmed to see him, ‘ because we were all in a 
fright one day that they were going to make you a cardinal, 
and it turned out that, at the very time they said yon were 
about to enter the conclave, you happened to be at the 
second cataract. What lies these newspapers do tell ! ’ 

But the climax of relief was reached when the noble and 
gi*cy-headed patron of the arts in Great Britain approached 
him with polished benigniiy, and said, ‘I can give you 
perhaps even fater news than you can give me of owe 
friends at Jerusalem. I liad a letter from Madame Phoebus 
this morning, and she mentioned with great regret that 
you had just left them. Your first travels, I believe ? ' 

* My first.’ 

‘And wisaly planned. Ton were right in starting out, 
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and Boeing the distant parts. One may not always have 
the energy which such an expedition requires. You can 
keep Italy for a later and calmer day.’ 

Thus, one by one, all the cerulean demons of the mora 
had vanished, and Lothair had nothing to worry him. He 
felt a little dull as the dinner hour approached. Bertram 
was to dine at home, and then go to the House of Com- 
mons; St. Aldegonde concluding the day with the same 
catastrophe, had in the most immoral manner, in the 
interval, gone to the play to see ‘ School,’ of which he had 
read an atcount in ‘ Oalignani ’•when he was in quarantine. 
Lothair was so displeased with this unfeeling conduct on 
his part that he declined to accompany him: but Lady 
St. Aldegonde, who dined at Crccy House, defended her 
husband, and thought it very right and reasonable that 
one so fond of the drama as ho, who had been so long 
deprived of gratifying hi^ taste in that respect, should 
take the first opportunity of enjoying this innocent amuse- 
ment. A solitary dinner at Muiiel House, in one of those 
spacious and lofty chambers, rather appalled Lothair, and 
he was getting low again, remembering ‘ nothing but his 
sorrows, when Mr. Pinto came up to him and said, * Tho 
impromptu is always successful in life; you cannot bo 
engaged to dinner, for everybody believes you are at 
Jericho. What say you to dining with me? Less than 
the Muses and more than the Graces, certainly, if you 
come. Lady Beatrice "has invited herself^ and she is to 
pick up a lady, and I was to look out for a couple of 
agreeable men. Hugo is coming, and you will complete 
the charm.* * 

^ The spell then is complete,’ said Lothair ; * I suppose a 
late eight.’ 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

TjOTHAIR was breakfasting alone on the morrow, wlien hia 
servant announced the arrival of Mr. Ruby, who bad been 
ordered to be in attendance. 

‘ Show him up,* said Lothair, ‘ and bring me the despatch- 
box w'hich is in my dressing-room.* ^ 

Mr. Ruby was deeply gratified to bo again in tlio 
presence of a nobleman so eminently distinguished, both 
for his property and his taste, as Lothair. Ho was profuse 
in his congratulations to his Lordship on his return to hia 
native land, while at the same time he was opening a bag, 
from which he extracted a variety of beautiful objects, 
none of them for sale, all executed commissions, which 
were destined to adorn the fortunate and the fair. * This 
is lovely, my Lord, quite new, for the Queen of Madagascar j 
for tho Empress this, Her M0je.sty*s own design, at least 
almost. Lady Melton’s bridal necklace, and my Lord's 
George, tho last given by King James 11.; broken up 
during tho Revolution, but re-set by us from an old draw- 
ing ^vith picked stones.* 

* Very pretty,* said Lothair ; * but it is not exactly this 
sort of thing that I want. See,* and he opened the 
despatch-box, and took from out of it a crucifix. It was 
made of some Eastern wood, inlaid witli mother-of-pearl ; 
tho figure carved in brass, though not without power, and 
at the end of eacl of the four tenninations of the cross 
was a small cavity enclosing something, and covered with 
glass. 

‘See,* continued Lothair, ‘this is the crucifix, given 
with a carved shell to each pilgrim who visits the Holy 
Sepulchre, Within these four , cavities is earth fiom iho 
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four holy places ; Calvary, Sion, Bethlehem, and Geihse- 
mane. Now what I want is a crucifix, something of this 
dimension, but made of the most cosily materials ; the 
figure must be of pure gold ; I should like the cross to bo 
of choice emeralds, which I aili told are now more precious 
even than brilliants, and I wish the earth of the sacred 
places to be removed from this crucifix, and introduced in 
a Bifnilar manner into the one which yon are to make ; and 
each cavity must be covered with a slit diamond. Do you 
understand ? ’ 

* I follow yon, my Lord,* said Mr. Ruby, with gl^istening 
eyes. * It will be a rare jewel. Is there to be a limit as 
to the cost ? * 

‘None but such as taste and propriety suggest,’ said 
Lothair. ‘You wiU of course make a drawing and an 
estimate, and send theip to me ; but I desire despatch.’ 

When Mr. Buby had retired, Lothair took from the 
despatch-box a sealed packet, and looked at it for some 
^moments, and then pressed it to his lips. 

In the afternoon, Lothair found himself again in the 
saddle, and was riding about London, as if he had never 
quitted it. He left his cards at Crecy House, and many 
other houses, and he called at the St. Jeromes late, but 
asked if they were at home. Hh had reckoned that they 
would not bo, and his reckoning was right. It was im- 
possible to conceal &om himself that it was a relief. Mr. 
Putney Giles dined alone with Lothair this evening, and 
they talked over many things ^ among others the approach 
ing marriage of Lady Corisande with the Duke of Brecon. 

* Everybody marries except myself,’ said Lothair rather 
peevishly. 

‘But your Lordship is too young to think of that yet/ 
aid €ile^^ 

f I feel vittry ol^^ Md Lothair. 

4 : feomeut there arrived :a note from Bertrami 
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Baying Lis mother was quite Gnrprised and disappointed 
that Lothair had not asked to see her in the morning. 
She had expected him as a matter of course at luncheon, 
and begged that ho would come on the mori’ow. 

‘I have had many pleasant luncheons in that house/ 
said Lothair, ‘but this will be the last. When all the 
daughters are married nobody eats luncheon.’ 

‘That would hardly apply to this family,' said Mr. 
Putney Giles, who always aftected to know everything, and 
generally did. ‘They are so united, that I fancy the 
famous ^luncheons at Crecy House will always go on, and 
be a popular mode of their all meeting.’ 

‘ I half agree with St. Aldegonde,* said Lothair grum- 
bling to himself, ‘that if one is to meet that Duke of 
Brecon every day at luncheon, for my part I had rather 
stay away.’ / 

In the course of the evening there also arrived invita- 
tions to all the impending balls and assemblies for Lothair, 
and there seemed little prospect of his again being forced 
to dine with his faithful solicitor as a refuge from melan- 
choly. 

On the morrow he went in his brougham to Crecy 
House, and he had such a palpitation of the heart when he 
arrived, that for a moment he absolutely thought he must 
retire. His mind was full of Jerusalem, the Mount of 
Olives, and the Soa of Galilee. He was never nervous 
there, never agitated, never harassed, no palpitations of tho 
heart, no dread suspense. There was repose alike of body 
and soul. Why d^ ho ever leave Palestine and Paraclete ? 
He should have remained in Syria for ever, cherishing in a 
hallowed scone a hallowed sorrow, of which even the 
bitterness was exalted and ennobling. 

He stood for a moment in the great hall at Crecy HousOi 
and the groom of the chambers in vain solicited his atten- 
tbzu It was tetonishing how much passed through his 

r F S 
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mind while the gxpat clock hardly described sixty seconds. 
But in that space he had reviewed his life, arrived at the 
conclusion that all was vanity and bitterness, that he liad 
failed in everything, was misplaced, had no object and no 
hope, and that a distant and unbroken solitude in somo 
scene where either the majesty of nature was overwhelming 
or its moral associations were equally sublime, must be his 
only refcge. In the meditation of the Cosmos, or in tho 
divine reverie of sacred lands, the burthen of existence 
might bo endured. 

* Her Grace is at luncheon, my Lord,’ at length said tho 
groom of the chambers, and Lothair was ushered into the 
gay and festive and cordial scene. Tho number of the self- 
invited guests alone saved him. His confusion was abso- 
lute, and the Duchess remarked afterwards that Lothair 
seemed to have regained all his shyness. 

When Lothair had rallied and could survey tho scene, he 
found he was sitting by his hostess ; that the Duke, not a 
Juncheon man, was present, and, as it turned out afterwards, 
for the pleasure of meeting Lothair. Bertram also was 
present, and several married daughters, and Lord Mont- 
airy, and Captain Mildmay, and one or two others ; and next 
to Lady Corisande was tlio Duke of Brecon. 

So far as Lothair was concerned, the luncheon was unsuc- 
cessful. His conversational powers deserted him. He an- 
swered in monosyllables, and never originated a remark. 
Ho was greatly relieved when they rose and returned to tho 
gallery in which they seemed all disposed to linger. Tho 
Duke approached him, and in his mood Jio found it easier to 
talk to men than to women. Male conversation is of a 
coarser grain, and does not require so much play of thought 
and manner : discourse about Suez Canal, and Arab horses, 
and pipes and pacdias, can be carried on without any psycho- 
logical eflTort, and by degrees banishes all sensibility. And 
yet he was rather dreamy, talked better than he listenedi 
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did not look his companion in the face as the Duke spoke, 
which was his custom, and his eye was wandering. Sud- 
denly, Bertram having joined them and speaking to hk 
father, Lothair darted away and approached Lady Corisande, 
whom Lady Montairy had just quitted. 

‘ As I may never have the opportunity again,’ said Lo- 
Ihair, ‘ let me thank you, Lady Corisande, for some kind 
ilioughts which you deigned to bestow on me in my ab- 
Bcncc.’ 

His look was serious ; his tone almost sad. Neither was 
in keeping with the scene and the a2:>paront occasion ; and 
Lady Corisande, not displeased, but troubled, murmured, 

‘ Since I last met you, 1 heard you had seen much and suf- 
fered much.’ 

‘ And that makes the kind thoughts of friends more 
precious,’ said Lothair. ‘ J have feW : your brother is tlie 
chief, but even ho never did mo any kindness so great 
as when ho told me that you had spoken of me with 
sympathy.* * 

‘ Bertram’s friends are mine,’ said Lady Corisande, ‘ but, 
otherwise, it would be impossible for us all not to feel' an 

interest in , one of whom wo had seen so much,’ she 

added with some hesitation. 

‘ Ah ! Brentham ! ’ said Lothair, ‘ dear Brentliam ! Do 
you remember once saying tome that you hoped you should 
never leave Brentham ? ’ 

‘ Did I say so ? ’ said Lady Corisande. 

‘ I wish I had never left Brentham,* said Lothair ; ‘ it 
was the happiest time of my life. I had not then a sorrow 
or a care.’ 

* But everybody has sorrows and cares,’ said Lady Cori- 
sande ; ‘ you have, however, a gi’eat many things which 
ought to make you happy.’ 

‘ I do not deserve to be happy,’ said Lothair, * for I 
have made so many mistakes. My only consolation is 
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that one great error which jou most deprecated I have 
escaped,’ 

* Take a brighter and a nobler view of yonr life,’ said 
Ladj Corisande; ^feel rather yon have been tried and 
not found wanting.’ 

At this moment the Duchess approached them and inter- 
rupted their conversation ; and soon after this Lothair left 
Crecy House, still moody but less despondent. 

There was a ball at Lady Clanmorne’s in the evening, 
and Lothair was present He was astonished at the number 
of new faces ho saw, the new phrases he heard, the new 
fashions alike in dress and manner. He could not believe 
it was the same world that be had quitted only a year ago. 
He was glad to take refuge with Hugo Bohun as with an 
old friend, and could not refrain from expressing to 
that eminent person his surprise at the novelty of all 
around him. 

‘ It is you, my dear Lothair,’ replied Hugo, ‘ that is sur- 
*prising, not the world ; that has only developed in your ab- 
sence. What could have induced a man like you to be away 
for a whole season from the scene ! Our forefathers might 
afford to travel ; the world was then stereotyped. It will 
not do to be out of sight now. It is very well for St. Alde- 
gonde to do these things, for the great object of St. Alde- 
gonde is not to be in society, and he has never succeeded in 
his object. But here is the new beauty.’ 

There was a stir and a sensation. Men made way and 
even women retreated ; and, leaning on the arm of Lord 
Carisbrooke, in an exquisite costume thut happily displayed 
her splendid figure, and radiant with many charms, swept 
by a lady of commanding mien and stature, self-possessed 
and even grave,, when suddenly turning her head, her pretty 
face broke into enchanting dimples as she exclaimed, * 0 1 
wusin Lothair ! ’ 

Tes, the beautiftd giantesses of Muriel lowers had be- 
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come tlie beauties of the season* Tbeir success had 
been as sadden and immediate as it was complete an^ 
sustained. 

* Well, this is stranger than all ! ’ said Lothair to Hugo 
Bohun when Lady Flora had passed on. 

‘ The only persons talked of,' said Hugo. * I am proud 
of my previous acquaintance with them. I think Garis- 
brooke has serious thoughts ; but there are some who prefer 
Ijady Grizell.* 

* Lady Corisande was your idol last season,’ said Lo- 
thair. 

' Oh ! she is out of the running,’ said Hugo ; ‘ she is 
finished. But I have not heard yet of any day being fixed. 
I wonder when he marries whether Brecon will keep on 
his theatre.’ 

‘ His theatre ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; the high mode now for a real swell is to have a 
theatre. Brecon has the Frolic; Kate Simmons is his 
manager, who calls herself Athalie de Montfort. Ton 
ought to have a theatre, Lothair ; and if there is not one to 
hire, you should build one. It would show that you were 
alive again and had the spirit of an EngHsh noble, and atone 
for some of your eccentricities.’ 

‘ But I have no Kato Simmons who calls herself Athalie 
do Montfort,’ said Lothair ; ‘ I am not so favoured, Hugo. 
However, I might succeed Brecon, as 1 hardly suppose he 
will maintain such an establishment when he is married.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ rejoined Hugo. ‘ It is the thing. 
Several of our^eatest swells have theatres and are mar- 
ried. In fact, a first-rate man should have everythLig, and 
therefore he ought to^have both a theatre and a wife.’ 

* Well, I do not think your manners have improved since 
last year, or your morals,’ said Lothair. ^I have hidf a 
mind to go down to Muriel, and shut myeelf up there.’ 

He wallftd away and sanntered into, the balhroom. ,The 
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first forms he recognised were Lady Corisaiido waltzing 
with the Duke of Brecon, who was renowned foi* this 
accomplishment. The heart of Lobhair felt bitter. Ho 
remembered his stroll to the dairy with the Duchess at 
Brentham, and their conversation. Had his views then 
been acceded to how different would have been his lot! 
And it was not his fault that they had been rejected. And 
yet, had they been accomplished, would they have been 
happy ? The character of Corisande, according to her 
mother, was not then formed, nor easily scruiable. Was it 
formed now ? and what were its bent and genius ? , And 
his own character P It could not be denied that his mind 
was somewhat emde then, and his general conclusions on 
life and duty hardly sufficiently matui'ed and developed to 
offer a basis for domestic hajipiness on which one might 
confidently depend. 

And Theodora ? Had he married then he should never 
have known Theodora. In this bright saloon, amid tho 
gaiety of festive music, and surrounded by gliding forms 
of elegance and briUiancy, his heart w'as full of anguish 
when he thought of Theodora. To have known such 
a woman and to have lost her! Why should a man 
live after this ? Yes ; he would retire to Muriel, once 
hallowed by her presence, and he would raise to her 
memory some monumental fane, beyond the dreams even 
of Artemisia, and which should commemorate alike her 
wondrous life and wondrous mind. 

A beautiful hand was extended to him, and a fair face, 
animated with intelligence, welcomed him v^ithout a word. 
It was Lady St. Jerome. Lothair bowed lowly and touched 
her hand with his lip. 

^Iwas sorry to have missed you yesterday. We had 
gone down to Vauxe for the day, but I heard of you from 
my Lord . with great pleasure. We are all of us so happy 
tM; you have ^tirely recovered your health,’ ' 
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‘I owe that to you, dearest lady,* said Lothair, ‘and to 
Cihoso under your roof. I can never forget your goodness 
to me. Had it not been for you, I should not have boon 
bore or anywhere else.’ 

‘ No, no ; we did our best for the moment. But I quite 
agree with my Lord, now, that you stayed too long at 
Rome under the circumstances. It was a good move, that 
going to Sicily, and so wise of you to travel in Egypt. 
Men should travel.* 

* I have not been to Egypt,’ said Lothair ; ‘ I have been 
to t^o Holy Land, and am a pilgrim. I wish 3 rou would 
tell Miss Arundel that I shall ask her permission to present 
her with my crucifix, which contains the cai*th of the Holy 
Places. 1 should have told her this myself, if I had seen 
her yesterday. Is she here ? ’ 

‘ She is at Vauxo ; she could aot tear herself away from 
the roses.* 

‘But she might have brought them with her as com- 
panions,’ said Lothair, ‘ as you have, I apprehend, yourself.’ 

‘ I will give you this in Clare’s name,' said Lady St. 
Jerome, as she selected a beautiful flower and presented it 
to Lotliair. ‘ It is in refcuni for your crucifix, which I am 
sure she will highly esteem. I only wdsh it were a rose of 
Jericho.’ 

Lothair started. The name brought up strange and 
disturbing associations : the procession in the Jesuits’ 
Church, the lighted tapers, the consecrated children, ono 
of whom had been supematurally presented with the 
flower in qnes^on. There was an awkward silence, until 
Lothair, almost vnthout intending it, expressed a hope 
that the Cardinal waa>woll. 

‘ Immersed in affairs, but I hope well,’ replied Lady St. 
Jerome. ‘You know what has happened ? But you will 
see him. He will speak to you of these matters himselL* 

‘ But I fftiould like also to hear from you.’ . 
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^ Well, they are scarcely yet to be spoken of/ said Lady 
St. Jerome. ‘ I ought not perhaps even to have alluded to 
the subject ; but I know how deeply devoted you are to 
religion. We are on the eve of the greatest event of this 
century. When I wake in the morning, I always fancy 
that 1 have heard of it only in dreams. And many, all this 
room, will not believe in the possibiliiy of its happening. 
They smile when the contingency is alluded to, and if I 
were not present they would mock. But it will happen, I 
am assured it will happen,' exclaimed Lady St. Jerome, 
speaking with earnestness, though in a hushed voice. ‘»And 
no human imagination can calculate or conceive what may 
be its effect on the destiny of the human race.' 

‘ You excite my utmost curiosity,' said Lothair. 

* Hush ! there are listeners. But we shall soon meet 
again. You will come an4 see us, and soon. Come down 
to Vauxe on Saturday ; the Cardinal will be there. And 
the place is so lovely now. I always say Vauxe at Whit- 
sunAidc, or a little later, is a scene for Shakespeare. You 
know you always liked Vauxe.' 

'More than liked it,' said Lothair; 'I have passed at 
Vauxe some of the happiest hours of my life.' 


CHAPTER LXXXm. 

Om the morning of the very Saturday on whjph Lothair was 
to pay his visit to Vauxe, riding in the park, ho was joined 
by that polished and venerable nobleman who presides over 
the destinies of art in Great Britain. This distinguished 
pqrson ted taken rather a fancy to Lothair, and liked to 
talk to him about the Phoebus family; about the great 
artist himself, and all his theories and styles ; but'espedally 
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about the fascinating Madame Phoebus and the captivating 
Euphrosyne. 

^ You have not found time, I dare say/ said the nobleman, 

‘ to visit the exhibition of the Royal Academy P ’ 

‘ Well, I have only been here a week,' said Lothair, ‘ and 
have had so many things to think of, and so many persons 
to see.' 

• Naturally,* said the nobleman ; ‘ but I recommend you 
to go. I am now about to make my fifth visit there ; but 
it is only to a single picture, and I envy its owner.* 

‘•Indeed ! * said Lothair. ‘ Pray tell mo its subject, that 
T may not fail to see it.* 

‘ It is a portrait,* said the nobleman ; ‘ only a portrait, 

' some would say, as if the finest pictures in the world were 
not only portraits. The masterpieces of the English school 
are portraits, and some day wlfen you have leisure and in- 
clination, and visit Italy, you will see portraits by Titian and 
Rafiaello and others, which are the masterpieces of art. 
Well, the picture in question is a portrait by a young En- 
glish painter at Rome and of an English lady. I doubt not 
the subject was ^qual to the genius of the artist, but I do 
not think that the modem pencil has produced anything 
equal to it, both in design and colour and expression. Yon 
should see it by all means, and I have that opinion of your 
taste that I do not think you will be content by seeing it 
once. The real taste for fine art in this country is proved 
by the crowd that always surrounds that picture ; and yet 
only a portrait of an English lady, a Miss Arundel.’ 

‘ A Miss Arundel P ’ said Lothair. 

‘ Yes, of a Roman Catholic family ; I believe a relative of 
the St. Jeromes. They were at Romo last year, when this 
portrait was executed.’ 

‘ If you win permit me,’ said Lothair, ‘ I should like to 
aceompanj^you to the Academy. I am going out of toihi 
this afternoon, but not fiu*, and could manage it.’ 
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So ihoy went togefclior. It was tlio last exhibition of the 
Acadoray in Trafalgar Square. Tho portrait in question 
was in the largo room, and hung on tho eye line ; so, as tho 
throng about it was great, it was not easy immediately to 
inspect it. But one or two It.A.s who were gliding about, 
and who looked upon the noble patron of art as a sort of 
divinity, insensibly controlled the crowd, and secured for 
their friend and his companion tho opportunity which they 
desired. 

‘It is tli'^ finest thing since tho portrait of the Cenci,* 
said tho noble patron. 

The painter had represented Miss Arundel in her robe of 
a sister of mercy, but with uncovered head. A wallet was 
at her side, and she held a crucifix. Her beautiful eyes, 
full of mystic devotion, mot those of the spectator with a 
fascinating power that kept many spell-bound. In tbo 
background of tho picture was a masterly glimpse of tbo 
papal gardens and the wondrous dome. 

'That must bo a great woman,’ said the noble patron 
of art, 

Lothair nodded assent in silence. 

The crowd about the picture seemed breathless and awx*- 
fitruck. There wore many women, and in some^eyos there 
were tears. 

‘ I shall go home,’ said one of the spectators ; ‘ I do not 
wish to see anything else.’ 

‘ That is religion,* murmured her companion. ‘ Thoy may 
say what they like, but it would be well for us if we were 
all like her.’ 

It .was a short half hour by the mihoad to Vauxo, and 
the station was close to the park gates. The sun was in its 
last hour when Lothair arrived, but he was captivated by 
the beauty of the scene, which ho had never witnessed in 
its summer splendour. Tho rich foliage of tho gi'cat 
. avenues, the immenee oaks that stood alone,’" the deer 
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glancing in tlie golden light, and the quaint and stately 
edifice itself, so finished and so fair, with its freestone pin- 
nacles and its gilded vanes glistening and sparkling in the 
waiTu and Incid sky, contrasted with the chilly hours when 
the Cardinal and himself had first strolled together in that 
park, and when they tried to flatter themselves that the 
morning mist clinging to the skeleton trees was perhaps 
the burst of spring. 

Lothair found himself again in his old rooms, and as his 
valet unpacked his toilette, he fell into one of his reveries. 

‘ JVliat,’ he thought to himself, ‘if life after all be only a 
dream. I can scarcely realise what is going on. It seems 
to me I have passed through a year of visions. That I 
should be at Vaiixc again ! A roof I once thought rife 
with my destiny. And perhaps it may prove so. And 
were it not for tlic memory of qno event, I should be a ship 
without a rudder.’ 

There were several guests in the house, and when Lo- 
thair entered the drjiwing-room, he was glad to find that it 
was rather full. The Cardinal was by tho side of Lady 
St. Jerome when Lothair entered, and immediately after 
saluting his hostess it was his duty to address his late 
guardian. Lothair had looked forward to this meeting with 
apprehension. It seemed impossible that it should not to a 
certain degree he annoying. Nothing of tho kind. It was 
impossible to greet him more cordially, more affectionately 
than did Cardinal Grandison. 

‘ Yon have seen a great deal since we parted,* said the 
Cardinal. ‘ Nothing could be wiser than your travelling. 
Yon remember that at Muriel I recommended you to go to 
Egypt, but I thought it better that you should see Rome 
first. And it answered : you made the acquaintance of its 
eminent men, men whose names will be soon in everybody's 
mouth, for before another year elapses Rome will be the 
cynosure o#^the world. Then, when the great questions 
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centuries, jou will feel the inestiznable adyantage of being 
master of the situation, and that you are familiar with 
every place and every individual. I think you were not very 
well at Rome; but next time yoli must choose your season. 
However, I may congratulate you on your present looks. 
The air of the Levant seems to have agreed with you.* 

Dinner v as announced almost at this moment, and Lo- 
thair, who had to take out Lady Clanmorne, had no oppor- 
tunity before dinner of addressing anyone else except his 
hostess ank the Cardinal. The dinner party was large, and 
it took some time to reconnoitre all the guests. Lothair 
observed Miss Arundel, who was distant from him, and on 
the same side of the table, but neither Monsignoro Catesby 
nor Father Coleman was present. 

Lady Clanmorne chatted^agreeably. She was content to 
talk, and did not insist on conversational reciprocity. She 
was a pure freetrader in gossip. This rather suited Lothair. 
It pleased Lady Clanmorne to-day to dilate upon marriage 
and the married state, but especially on all her acquaint- 
ances, male and female, who were meditating the surrender 
of their liberty and about to secure the happiness of their 
lives. 

* I suppose the wedding of the season, the wedding of 
weddings, will be the Duke of Brecon’s,’ she said. * But 
I do not hear of any day being fixed.’ 

^Ah! ’ said Lothair, have been abroad and am very 
deficient in these matters. But 1 was travelling with the 
lady^s brother, and he has never yet told mp that his sister 
going to be married.’ 

* There h no doubt about that,’ said Lady Clamnome. 
^ The Bobohess said to a friend of mine the other day, who 

her, that there was no person in whom she 
liave more confidence as a son-in-law than the 
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* Most znarriages turn oat unhappy/ said Lothair, rather 
morosely. 

‘ Oh I my dear Lord, what can you mean ? ' 

‘Well I think so,* he said doggedly. ‘ Among the lower 
orders, if we may judge from the newspapers, they are 
always killing their wives, and in our class wo get rid 
of them in a more polished way, or they get rid of us.’ 

* You quite astonish me with such sentiments,* said Lady 
Clanmorne. ‘ What would Lady St. Jerome think if she 
heard you, who told me the other day that she believed you 
to be a faultless character P And the Duchess* too, your 
friend’s mamma, who thinks you so good, and that it is so 
fortunate for her son to have such a companion ? ’ 

* As for Lady St. Jerome, she believes in everything,’ 
said Lothair ; * and it is no compliment that she believes in 
mo. As for my friend’s mamma, her ideal character, ac* 
cording to you, is the Duke of Brecon, and I cannot pro- 
tend to compete with him. He may please the Duchess, 
but 1 cannot say the Duke of Brecon is a sort of m^ I 
admire.’ 

‘ Well, he is no great favourite of mine,’ said Lady Clan- 
mome ; I think him overbearing and selfish, and 1 should 
not like at all to be his wife.’ 

^ What do you think of Lady Corisande P ’ said Lothair. 

^ 1 admire her more than any girl in society, and 1 think 
she will be thrown away on the Duke of Brecon. She is 
clever and she has strong character, and) 1 am told, is ca- 
pable of great afiections. Her manners are good, finished 
and natural; ajpd she is beloved by her young friends, 
which 1 always think a test.’ ^ 

^ Do you think her haudsome ? ’ 

* There con be no question about that : she is beautiful, 
and her beauty is of a high class. I admire her much more 
than all her sisters. She has a grander mien/ 

* Have yea seen Miss Arandel’s picture at the Apudemy f * 
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* Everybody has seen that : it has made a fuiy.* 

‘ I beard an eminent judge say to-day, that it "was the 
portrait of one who must bo a great woman.* 

* Well, Mias Arundel is a remarkable person,* 

* Do you admire her ? * 

* I have heard first-rate critics say that there was no per- 
son to be compared to Mias Arundel. And unquestionably 
it is a mosii striking countenance : that profound brow and 
those large deep eyes ; and then her figure is so fine. But, 
to tell yqu the truth. Miss Arundel is a person I never 
could make out.’ 

* I wonder she does not marry,* said Lotliair. 

‘ She is very difficult,* said Lady Clanmome. * Perhaps, 
too, she is of your opinion about marriage.’ 

‘ I have a good mind to ask her after dinner whether she 
is,* said Lothair. *I fanqv she would not many a Pro- 
tostant ? ’ 

^ 1 am no judge of such matters,’ said Lady Clanmome ; 
^OP.ly I cannot help thinking that there would be moro 
chance of a happy marriage when both were of the same 
religion.’ 

* I wish we were all of the same religion. Do not you ? ’ 

‘Well, that depends a little on what the religion might 

be.* 

* Ah ! ’ sighed Lothair, * what between religion and mar- 
riage and some other things, it appears to me one never 
has a tranquil moment. I wonder what religious school 
the Duke of Brecon belongs to ? Very high and dry, I 
should think.’ 

The moment the gentlemen returned to the drawing- 
room Lothair singled out Miss Arundel, and attached him- 
self to her. 

*I have been to see your portrait to-day,* he said. She 
changed colour. 

•f thWeitj* he continued, ‘the triumph of^modem art. 
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und I could not easily fix on any production of the old mas- 
ters that excels it/ 

‘It was painted at Rome/ she said in a low voice. 

‘ So I understood. I regret that when I was at Romo I 
saw so little of its art. But my health you know was 
wretched. Indeed, if it had not been for some friends, I 
might say for one friend, I should not have been here or in 
this world. I can never express to that person my grati- 
tude, and it increases every day. All that I have dreamed 
of angels was then realised.’ 

‘ Ygu think too kindly of us.* 

‘ Did Lady St. Jerome give you my message about tho 
earth from the holy places which I had placed in a crucifix, 
ai^d which I hope you will accept from mo, in remembrance 
of the past and your Christian kindness to me ? I should 
have loft it at St, James’s Squa^ before this, but it re- 
quired some little arrangement after its travels.’ 

‘ I shall prize it most dearly, both on account of its con- 
secrated character and for the donor’s sake, whom 1 ha^o 
ever wished to see the champion of our Master.’ 

‘ You never had a wish, I am sure,’ said Lothair, * that 
was not sublime and pure,’ 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

They breakfasted at Vauxe, in the long gallery. It was 
always a meny i^eal, and it was the fashion of the house 
that all should be present. The Cardinal was seldom ab- 
sent. He used to say, ‘ i feel more on equal terms with my 
friends at breakfast, and rather look forward to my banquet 
of dry toast.’ Lord St. Jerome was quite proud of receiv- 
ing his letters and newspapers at Vauxe earlier by far than 
he did at StT James’s Square; and as all were supplied 

G O 
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with their letters and journals, there was a great demand 
for news, and a proportional circulation of it. Ladj Clan- 
mome indulged this passion for gossip amusingly one 
morning, and read a letter from her correspondent, written 
with the grace of a Sevign6/but which contained details of 
marriages, elopements, and a murder among their intimate 
acquaintance, which made all the real intelligence quite 
insipid, and was credited for at least half an hour. 

Tho gallery atVauxe was of great length, and the break- 
fast-tabl^ was laid at one end of it. The gallery was of 
panelled oak, with iradows of stained glass in the upper 
panes, and the ceiling, richly and heavily carved, was en- 
tirely gilt, but with deadened gold. Though stately, the 
general effect was not free from a certain character of 
gloom. Lit, as it was, by sconces, this was at night much 
softened ; but on a rich ^^ummer mom, the gravity and re- 
pose of this noble chamber were grateful to the senses. 

Tho breakfast was over ; the ladies had retired, stealing 
off with the ‘ Morning Post,’ the gentlemen gradually dis- 
appearing for the solace of their cigars. The Cardinal, who 
was conversing with Lothair, continued their conversation 
while walking up and down the gallery, far from the hear- 
ing of the servants, who were disembarrassing the break- 
fast-table, and preparing it for luncheon. A visit to a 
country house, as Pinto says, is a series of mealB mitigated 
by the new dresses of the ladies. 

‘ The more I reflect on your travels,’ said the Oardmal, 
^ the more 1 am satisfied with what has happened. I re- 
cognise the hand of Providence in your preliminary visit to 
Borne and your subsequent one to Jerusalem. In the vast 
events which are impending, that man is in a strong posi- 
tion who has made a pilgrimage to the Holy Bepulohre. 
You remember our walk in the park here,* continued the 
Cardinal ; ^ I felt then that we were on tho eve of some 
sughly change, but it was then indefinite, ^ough to me 
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inevitable. Yon were destined, I was persuaded, to witness 
it, even, as I hoped, to take no inconsiderable share in its 
fulfilment. But I hardly believed that I should have been 
spared for this transcendent day, and when it is consum- 
jriatod, I will gratefully exclaim, “ Nunc me dimittis ! ’ 

‘ Yon allude, sir, to some important matter which Lady 
St. Jerome a few days ago intimated to me, but it was only 
an intimation, and purposely very vague.* 

‘ There is no doubt,’ said the Cardinal, speaking with 
solemnity, ‘ of what I now communicate to you. •The Holy 
Father, Pius IX., has resolved to summon an Gjcumenical 
Council.’ 

* An Gicnmenical Council ! ’ said Lothair. 

• ‘ It is a weak phrase,’ resumed the Cardinal, ‘ to say it 
will be the greatest event of this century. I believe it will 
be the greatest event Since thef* Episcopate of St. Peter; 
greater, in its consequences to the human race, than the 
fall of the Roman Empire, the pseudo-Reformation, or the 
, Revolution of France. It is much more than three liun- 
dred years since the last (Ecumenical Council, the Council 
of Trent, and the- world still vibrates with its decisions. 
But the Council of Trent, compared with the impending 
Council of the Vatican, wiU be as the mediesval world of 
Europe compared with the vast and complete globe which 
man has since discovered and mastered.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Lothair. 

‘ Why the very assembly of the Fathers of the Church 
will astound the Freemasons, and tiie Secret Societies, and 
the Atheists. T>hat alone will be a demonstration of power 
on the part of the Holy Father which no conqueror from 
Sesostris to Napoleon £as ever equalled. It was only the 
bishops of Europe that assembled at Trent, and, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, their decisions have governed man for 
more than ^ee hundred years. But now the bishops of 
the whole woifid will assemble round the chair of St. PeteoB, 

a s 2 
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and prove by tbeir presence ibo caiholic cbaracter of tbo 
Ghnreh. A^ia will send its patriarchs and pontiffs, and 
America and Australia its prelates ; and at home, my dear 
young Mend, the Council of the Vatican will offer a strik- 
ing contrast to the Council of ^rent ; Great Britain will be 
powerfdlly represented. The bishops of Ireland might 
have been counted on, but it is England also that will send 
her prelates now, and some of them will take no ordinary 
share in transactions that will give a new form and colour 
to human, existence/ 

‘ Is it true, sir, that the object of the Council is to- de- 
clare the infallibility of the Pope ? ’ 

*In matters of faith and morals,’ said the Cardinal 
quickly* ‘ There is no other infallibility. That is a secrei 
with God. All that we can know of the decision of the 
Council on this awful head is that its decision, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, must infallibly be right. We must 
await that decision, and, when made known, we must 
embrace it, not only with obedience, but with the in- 
terior assent of mind and will. But there are other 
results of the Council on which we may speculate; and 
which, I believe, it will certainly accomplish : firsts it will 
show in a manner that cannot be mislhken that there is 
only one alternative for the human intellect : nationalism 
or Faith ; and, secondly, it will exhibit to the Christian 
powers the inevitable future they are now preparing for 
themselves.’ 

^ I am among the faithful,’ said Lothair. 

* Then you must be a member of the Chui'ch Catholic,’ 
said the Cardinal. * The basis on which God has willed 
that His revelation should rest in the world is the testi- 
mony of the Catholic Church, which, if considered only as 
a human and historical witness, affords the highest and 
most certain evidence for the fact and the contents of tho 
Ob^ijati religion. H this bo denied, therms- no suoh 
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thing as history. But the Catholic Church is not only a 
human and historical witness of its own origin, constitu- 
tion, and authority, it is also a supernatural and divine 
witness, which can neither fail nor err. When it oecumc- 
nically speaks, it is not merely the voice of the Fathers of 
the world ; it declares what “ it hath seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” ’ 

There was a pause, and then Lothair remarked : * You 
saidj sir, that the Council would show to the civil powers 
of the Christian world the inevitable future they are pre- 
paring for themselves ? * 

‘ Even so. Now mark this, my child. At the Council 
of Trent the Christian powers were represented, and pro- 
perly so. Their seats will be empty at the Council of the 
Vatican. What does that mean ? The separation between 
Church and State, talked of fqv a long time, now demon- 
strated. And what does separation between Church and 
State mean ? That society is no longer consecrated. The 
civil governments of the world no longer profess to bo 
Catholic. The faithful indeed among their subjects will 
be represented at the Council by their pastors, but the 
civil powers liave separated themselves from the Church ; 
either by royal edjf t, or legislative enactment, or revolu- 
tionary changes, they have abolished the legal status of the 
Catholic Church within their territory. It is not their 
choice; they are urged on by an invisible power that is 
anti-Christian, and which is the true, natural, and impla- 
cable enemy of the one visible and universal Church. The 
coming anarclyr is called progress, because it advances 
along the line of departure from the old Christian order of 
the world. Christendom was the offspring of the Christian 
family, and the foundation of the Christian family is the 
sacrament of matrimony, the spring of all domestic and 
pubUc morals. The anti-Christian societies are opposed to 
the priucipg!^ of home. When they have destroyed the 
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liearth, the morality of society will peiish. A seitlement 
in the foundations may be slow in sinking, but it brings all 
down at last. The next step in de^Ohristianising the poli- 
tical life of nations is to establish national education with- 
out Ohristiauity. This is systeshatically aimed at wherever 
the revolution has its way. The period and policy of 
Julian are returning. Some think this bodes ill for the 
Church ; no, it is the State that will suffer. The Secret 
Societies are hurrying the civil governments of tho world, 
and mostly the governments who disbelieve in their 
existence, to the brink of a precipice, over which monar- 
chies and law and civil order will ultimately fall and perish 
together.’ 

* Then all is hopeless,’ said Lothair. ^ 

‘ To human speculation,’ said the Cardinal ; ‘ but none 
can fathom the mysteries, of Divine interposition. This 
coming Council may save society, and on that I would 
speak to you most earnestly. His HoUness has resolved 
to invite the schismatic priesthoods to attend it and labour 
to bring about tho unity of Chidstondom, Ho will send an 
ambassador to the Patriarch of the here.sy of Photius, which 
is called the Greek Church. He will approach Lambeth. 
1 have little hope of the latter, though there is more than 
one of the AngHcan bishops who revere the memory and 
example of Laud. But I by no means despair of your 
communion being present in some form at the Coundl. 
There are true spirits at Oxford who sigh for unity. They 
will form, I hope, a considerable deputation ; hut as, not 
yet being prelates, they cannot take their %eats formally in 
the Council, I wish, in order to increase and assert their 
influence, that they should be accompanied by a hand of 
poweiftd laymen, who shall represent the pions and pure 
mind of Bngland, the coming gpiardians of tho land in the 
dark hour that may be at hand. Considering your previous 
knowledge of Borne, your acquaintance witBSts eminent 
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men and its language, and considering too, as I well know, 
that the Holy Father looks to you as one marked out by 
Providence to assert the truth, it would please me, and, 
trust me, it would be wise in you, were you to visit Romo 
on this sublime occasion, and perhaps put your mark on 
the world’s history.’ 

‘ It must yet bo a long time before the Council meets,’ 
said Lothair, after a pause. 

‘Not too long for preparation,’ replied the Cardinal. 
‘ From this hour, until its assembling, the pulse of humanity 
will jihrob. Even at this hour they are speaking of the 
same matters as ourselves alike on the Euphrates and the 
St. Lawrence. The good Catesby is in Ireland, conferring 
\Yith the bishops, and awakening them to the occasion. 
There is a pai*ty among them narrow-minded and local, 
the effects of their education. ,JThere ought not to be an 
Irish priest who was not brouglit up at the Propaganda. 
You know that admirable institution. We had some happy 
hours at Rome together, may we soon repeat them ! You 
were very unwell there ; next time you will judge of Rome 
in health and vigour.’ 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

They say there is a skeleton in every house ; it may be 
doubted. What is more certain are the sorrow and per- 
pl<‘xity which s^etimes, without a warning and prepara- 
tion, suddenly fall upon a fiemiily living in a world of 
happiness and ease, and meriting their felicity by every 
gift of fortune and disposition. 

Perhaps there never was a circle that enjoyed life more, 
and deserved to enjoy life more, than the Brentham &mily. 
Never wa§ ^family more admired and less envied. Nobody 
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graclged them their happy gifts and accidents, for their 
demeanour was so winning, and their manners so cordial 
and sympathetic, that everyone felt as if he shared their 
amiable prosperity. And yet, at this moment, the Duchess, 
whoso countenance was always as serene as her soul, was 
walking with disturbed visage and agitated stop up and 
down the private room of the Duke ; while his Gnicc, 
seated, his head upon his arm, and with his eyes on the 
ground, was apparently in anxious thought. 

Now T^hat had happened ? It seems that these excel- 
lent parents had become acquainted, almost at the same 
moment, with two astounding and disturbing facts : theii 
son wanted to marry Euphrosyne Cantacuzeno, and their 
daughter would not marry the Duke of Brecon. 

‘I was so perfectly unprepared for the communication/ 
said the Duke, looking upy * that I have no doubt I did not 
express myself as I ought to have done. But I do not 
think I said anything >vrong. I showed surprise, sorrow ; 
no anger. I was careful not to say anything to hurt his 
feelings ; that is a great point in these matters : nothing 
disrespectful of the young lady. I invited him to speak to 
me again about it when I had a little got over my surprise.’ 

‘ It is really a catastrophe,’ exclaimed the Duchess ; 
‘and only think I came to you for sympathy in my 
sorrow, which, after all, though distressing, is only a 
mortification ! ’ 

‘ I am very sorry about Brecon,’ said the Duke, ‘ who is 
a man of honour, and who would have suited us very Well ; 
but, my dear Augusta, I never took exactly^ihe same view of 
this affair as you did ; I was never satisfied that Corisando 
returned his evident, I might say avowed, admiration of 
her/ 

‘ She spoke of him always with great respect,’ said the 
Duchess, ‘and that is much in a girl of Corisande’s dis- 
pmtion. I never heard her speak of any of"¥er admirers 
Jn the same tone ; certainly not of Lord Carisbrooko ; I 
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was quite prepared for her rejection of him. She never 
encouraged him.* 

‘Well,* said the Duke, ‘I grant you it is mortifying, 
infinitely distressing ; and Brecon is the last man I could 
have wished that it should occur to; but, after all, our 
daughter must decide for herself * in such affairs. She is 
the person most interested in the event. I never influ- 
enced her sisters in thoir choice, and she also must bo &ee. 
The other subject is more grave.* 

‘ If we could only ascertain who she really ii^* said the 
Ducl^ess. 

‘According to Bertram, fully our equal ; but I confess I 
am no judge of Levantine nobility,* his Grace added, with a 
laingled expression of pride and despair. 

‘ That dreadful travelling abroad! ’ exclaimed the Duchess. 
‘ I always had a foreboding of ^mething disastrous from 
it. Why should ho have gone abroad, who has never been 
to Ireland, or seen half the counties of his own country ? * 

‘ They all will go,* said tho Duke ; ‘ and I thought, ^yitb 
St. Aldegonde, he was safe from getting into any scrape of 
this kind.* 

‘ I should like to speak to Granville about it,* said the 
Duchess. ‘ When he is serious, his judgment is gt)od.* 

‘I am to see St. Aldegonde before I speak to Bertram,* 
said the Duke, ‘ I should not be surprised if ho were here 
immediately.’ 

One of the social mysteries is, ‘ how things get about I * 
It was not the interest of any of the persons immediately 
connected with^the subject that society should be aware 
tliat the Lady Gorisande had declined the proposal of the 
Duke of Brecon. Society had no right even to assume 
that such a proposal was either expected or contemplated. 
The Duke of Brecon admired Lady Gorisande, so did 
many others ; and many others were admired by the 
Duke of •Brecon. Tho Duchess even hoped that, as the 
season was waning, it might break up, and people go into 
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the country or abroad, and nothing be observed. And 
yet it ‘ got about.' The way things get about is through 
the Hugo Bohuns. Nothing escapes their quick eyes and 
slow hearts. Their mission is to peer into society, like 
professional astronomers 6Vor«^ on the watch to detect the 
slightest change in the phenomena. Never embarrassed 
by any passion of their own, and their only social 
scheming being to maintain their transcendent position, 
all their life and energy are devoted to the discoveiy of 
what is taking place ai*ound them ; and experience, com- 
bined with natural ta‘ct, invests them with almost a super- 
natural skill in the detection of social secrets. And so it 
happened that scarcely a week had passed before Hugo 
began to sniff tho air, and then to make fine observations 
at balls, as to whom certain persons danced with, or did 
not dance with ; and then he began tho curious process of 
what he called putting two and two together, and putting 
two and two together proved in about a fortnight that it 
wap all up between Lady Oorisande and the Duke of Brecon. 

Among others he imparted this information to Lothair, 
and it set Lothair arthinking ; and ho went to a ball that 
evening solely with the purpose of making social observa- 
tions like Hugo Bohun. But Lady Oorisande was not 
there, though the Duke of Brecon was, apparently in high 
spirits, and waltzing more than once with Lady Ghizell 
Falkirk. Lothair was not very fortunate in his attempts 
to see Bertram. He called more thftu once at Crecy 
House too, but in vain. The fact is, B ertram was natu- 
rally entirely engrossed with his OYm di^u^ulties, aiid the 
Duchess, harassed and mortified, could no longer be at 
home in the morning. 

Her Grace, however, evinced the just appreciation of 
character for which women are remarkable, in the confi- 
dence which she reppsed in tho good sense of Lord St. 
Ald^nde at this crisis. St. Aldegonde was'^he, only one 
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• of hi B sons-iu-law whom the Duke really considered and a 
little feared. When St. Aldegonde was serious, his infla- 
enco over men was powerful. And he was serious now. 
St. Aldegonde, who was not conventional, had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Cantacuzene immediately on his return 
to England^ and they had become Triends. He had dined 
in the Tyburnian palace of the descendant of the Greek 
Emperors more than once, and had determined to make his 
second son, who was only four years of age, a Greek mer- 
chant. When the Duke therefore consulted him on ‘ the 
catastrophe,’ St. Aldegonde took high ground, spoke of 
Euphrosyne in the way she deserved, as one equal to an 
elevated social position, and deserving it. 'But if you 
asjc me my opinion, sir,’ ho continued, ‘I do not think, 
except for Bertram’s sake, that you have any cause to fret 
yourself. The family wish her marry her cousin, the 
eldest son of the Prince of Samos. It is an alliance of the 
highest, and suits them much better than any connection 
with us. Besides, Cantacuzene will give his children la];g0 
fortunes, and they like the money to remain in the family. 
A hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, per- 
haps more, goes a great way on the coasts of Asia Minor 
You might buy up half the Archipelago, The Cantacu- 
zonos are coming to dine with us next week. Bertha is 
delighted with them. Mr. Cantacuzene is so kind as to 
say he will take Clovis into his counting-house. I wish 1 
could induce your Grace to como and meet him : then you 
could judge for yourself. You would not be in the least 
shocked were Bertram to marry the daughter of some of 
our great merchants or bankers. This is a great mer- 
chant and banker, and Hhe descendant of princes, and his 
daughter one of the most beautifiil and ^ted of women, 
and worthy to be a princess.’ 

^ There is a good deal in what St. Aldegonde says,’ said 
the Duke lyBb&l^ards to his wife. ‘ The affair takes rather 
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a difTerent aspect. It appears they are really people of* 
high consideratioD, and great wealth too. Nobody could 
describe them as adventurers.’ 

* We might gain a little time/ said the Duchess. ‘ I dis- 
like peremptory decisions. *li is a pity we have not an 
opportunity of seeing the young lady.’ 

* Granville says she is the most beautiM woman he ever 
met, except her sister.’ 

‘ That is the artist’s wife ? ’ said the Duchess. 

‘ Yes, ’ said the Duke ; ^ 1 believe a most distinguished 
man, but it rather adds to the imbroglio. Perhaps .things 
may turn out better than they first promised. The fact is, 

I am more amazed than annoyed. Granville knows the 
father, it seems, intimately. He knows so many odd 
people. He wants me to meet him at dinner. What do 
you think about it ? It is a good thing sometimes to judge 
for oneself. They say this Prince of Samos she is half 
betrothed to is attach^ to the Turkish Embassy at Vienna, 
ai^d is to visit England.’ 

‘ My nervous system is quite shaken,’ said the Duchess. 

‘ I wish we could all go to Brentham. I mentioned it to 
Corisande this morning, and I was surprised to find that 
she wished to remain in town.’ 

‘Well, we will decide nothing, my dear, in a hurry. St. 
Aldegonde says that, if we decide in that sense, he will under- 
take to break off the whole affair. We may rely on that. We 
need consider the business only with reference to Bertram’s 
happiness and feelings. This is an important issue no # ^ 
doubt, but it is a limited one. The business is not of so 
disagreeable a nature as it seemed. It is not an affair of a 
rash engagement in a discreditable quarter from which he 
cannot extricate himself. There is no doubt they arc 
thoroughly reputable people, and will sanction nothing 
which is not decorous and honourable. St. Aldegonde has 
been a comfort to me in this matter ; and ySbp'^ll find out 
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a groat deal when you speak to him about it. Things 
might be worse. I wish I was as easy about the Duke 
of Brecon. I met him this morning and rode with him, to 
show there was no change in my feelings.* 


CHAPTEE LXXXVL 

The world goes on with its aching hearts and its smiling 
faces, and very often, when a year has revolved. The world 
finds but there was no sufficient cause for the sorrows or 
the smiles. There is much unnecessary anxiety in the 
world, which is apt too hastily to calculate the conse- 
quences of any unforeseen event, quite forgetting that, acute 
as it is in observation, the world, yrhere the future is con- 
cerned, is generally wrong. TheDuchess would have liked 
to bury herself in the shades of Brentham, but Lady Cori- 
sando, who deported herself as if there were no carojat 
Crecy House except that occasioned by her brother’s rash 
engagement, was of opinion that * Mamma would only 
brood over this vexation in the country,* and that it would 
bo much better not to anticipate the close of the waning 
season. So the Duchess and her lovely daughter were seen 
everywhere where they ought to be seen, and appeared the 
pictoea of serenify and satisfaction. 

As for Bertram’s affair itself, under the manipulation of 
St. Aldegonde it began to assume a less anxious and more 
practicable aspect. The Duke was desirous to secure his 
son’s happiness, iSut wished nothing to be done rashly. If, 
for example, in a year’s «time or so, Bertram continued in 
the same mind, his father would never be an obstacle to 
his well-considered wishes. In the meantime an oppor* 
tunify might offer of making the aoquaintance of the young 
lady and herjnends. 
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And in the meantime the world went on, dancing and 
betting and banqueting, and making speeches, and break- 
ing hearts and heads, till the time arrived when social 
stock is taken, the results of the campaign estimated and 
ascertained, and the dark question asked, ‘ Where do you 
think of going this year ? ’ 

‘We shall certainly winter at Rome,' said Lady St. 
Jerome to Lady Olanmome, who was paying a morn- 
ing visit. ‘ I wish you could induce Lord Clanmome to 
join us.* ^ 

‘ I wish BO too,* said the lady, ‘ but that is impocsible. 
He never will give up his hunting.* 

‘ 1 am sure there are more foxes in the Campagna than 
at Vauxe,* said Lady St. Jerome. *■ 

‘ I suppose you have heard of what they call the double 
event ? ’ ssid Lady Clanntome. 

‘No.* 

‘ Well, it is quite true ; Mr. Bohun told me last night, 
and he always knows everything.* 

‘ Everything ! * said Lady St. Jerome ; ‘ but what is it 
that he knows now ? * 

‘ Both the Ladies Falkirk ai*e to be married, and on the 
same day.* 

‘ But to whom ? * 

‘ Whom should you think ? * 

‘ I will not even guess/ said Lady St. Jerome. 

‘Clare,’ she said to Miss Arundel, who was engaged 
apart, * you always find out conundrums. Lady Olanmomp 
has got some news for us. Lady Flora Falkirk and her 
sister are going to be married, and on the same day. And 
to whom, think you P * 

‘Well, 1 should think that somebody has made Lord 
Oi^brooke a happy man,* said Miss Amndel. 

‘Very good,* paid Lady Olanmome. think Lady 
idll make an excellent Lady Oarisbrooker ‘He is not 
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quite as tall as she is, but be is a man of mcbes. And now 
for Lady Grizell.’ 

‘ My powers of divination arc quite exhausted,* said Miss 
Arundel. 

‘Well, I will not keep you in suspense,* said Lady Glan- 
mome. ‘ Lady Ghrizell is to be Duchesa of Brecon.* 

‘Duchess of Brecon ! * exclaimed both Miss Arundel and 
Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ I always admired the ladies,* said Miss Arundel. ‘ We 
met them at a country house last year, and I thojjght them 
pleasing in every way, artless and yet piquant ; but I did 
not anticipate their fate being so soon sealed. 

‘ And so brilliantly,* added Lady St. Jerome. 

• ‘You met them at Muriel Towers,* said Lady Clan- 
momo. ‘ I heard of you there : a most distinguished party. 
There was an American lady .there, was there not ? a 
charming person, who sang and acted, and did all sorts of 
things.* 

‘ Yes ; there was. I believe, however, she was mn 
Itah'an, married to an American.* 

‘ Have you seen much of your host at Muriel Towers P * 
said Lady Clanmome. 

‘ We see him frequently,* said Lady St. Jerome 

‘ Ah ! yes, I remember ; I mot him at Vaux- ' iihe other 
day. He is a great admirer of yours,* Lauy Clanmome 
added, addressing Miss Arundel. 

‘ Oh ! we are Mends, and have long been so,’ said Miss 
Arundel, and she left the room. 

‘ Clare does net recognise admirers,’ said Lady St. Jerome 
gravely. 

‘ I hope the ecclesiastical fancy is rot reviving,’ said Lady 
Clanmome. ‘I was half in hopes that the lo^ of Muriel 
Towers might have deprived the Church of its bride.’ 

‘ That could never be,' said Lady St. Jerome ; ‘though, 
if it could* £avo been, a source of happiness to Lord Si 
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Jerome and myself would not have been wanting, v^o ' 
greatly regard onr kinsman, but between ourselves/ added 
Lady St, Jerome in a low voice, ‘it was supposed that ho 
was attached to the American lady of whom you were 
speaking.* * 

‘ And where is she not? ? * 

‘ I have heard nothing of late. Loihair was in Italy at 
the same time as ourselves, and was ill there, under our 
roof ; so wo saw a great deal of him. Afterwards he tra- 
velled for his health, and has now just returned fi:‘om the 
East.* 

r< 

A visitor was announced, and Lady Clanmome retired. 

Nothing happens as you expeefc. On his voyage home 
Loihair had indulged in dreams of renewing his intimacy 
at Crecy House, around whose hearth all his sympathies 
were prepared to cluster.i^ The first shock to this romance 
was the news he received of the impending union of Lady 
Corisande with the Duke of Brecon, And wliat with this 
unexpected obstacle to intimacy, and the domestic embar- 
rassments occasioned by Bertram’s declaration, he had 
become a stranger to a roof which had so filled liis 
thoughts. It seemed to him that he could not enter the 
house either as the admirer of the daughter or as the friend 
of her brother. She was probably engaged to another, and 
as Bertram’s friend and fellow-traveller, ho fancied he was 
looked upon by tljo family as one who had in some degree 
contributed to their mortification. Much of this was imagi- 
nary, but Lothair was very sensitive, and the result was 
that he ceased to call at Crecy House, and for some time 
kept aloof from the Duchess and her daughter, when he 
ml3t them in general society. He was glad to hear from 
Bertram and St. Aldegonde that the position of the former 
was beginning to soften at home, and that the sharpness of 
his announcement was passing away. And when he had 
dearly ascertained that the contemplated ftnion of Lady 
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X»orisanae with tho puko was certainly not to take place* 
Lothair began to reconnoitre, and try to resnme his original 
position. But his reception was not encouraging, at least 
not sufficiently cordial for one who by nature was retiring 
and reserved. Ijady Corisande was always kind, and after 
some time ho danced with her again. But there were no 
invitations to luncheon from the Duchess; they never 
asked him to dinner. His approaches were received with 
(joiirtosy, but he was not courted. 

The announcement of the marriage of the j}uke of 
Brecoi\ did not, apparently, in any degree distress Lady 
Corisande. On the contrary, she expressed much satisfac- 
tion at her two young friends settling in life with such 
success and splendour. The ambition both of Lady Mora 
and Lady Grizell was that Corisande should be a brides- 
maid. This would bo a rather |iwkward post to occupy 
under the circumstances, so she embraced both, and said 
that she loved them both so equally, that she would not 
give a preference to either, and therefore, though she cer- 
tainly would attend their weddings, she would refrain 
from taking part in the ceremony. 

The Duchess wont with Lady Corisande one morning to 
Mr. Buby’s to choose a present from her daughter to each 
of the young ladies. Mr. Ruby in a back shop poured 
forth his treasures of bracelets, and rings, and lockets. The 
presents must bo similar in value and in beauty, and yet 
there must be some difference between them ; so it was a 
rather long and troublesome investigation, Mr. Ruby as 
usual varying its, monotony, or mitigating its wearisome- 
ncss, by occasionally, or suddenly, exhibiting some splendid 
or startling production of lus art. The pamre of an Empress, 
the bracelets of Qrand-Duchessos, a wonderful ffin that was 
to flutter in the hands of Majesty, had all in due course 
appeared, as well as the black pearls and yellow diamonds 
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that figure and fiash on such occasions, before eyes so 
&youTed and so fair. 

At last (for, like a prudent general, Mr. Ruby had 
always a great reserve), opening a case, he said, ‘ There ! ’ 
and displayed a crucifix of the most exquisite workmanship 
and the most precious materials. 

* I have no hesitation in saying the rarest jewel which 
this century has produced. See ! the figure by Monti ; a 
masterpiece. Every emerald in the cross a picked stone. 
These comers, your Grace is aware,’ said Mr. Ruby con- 
descendingly, ‘contain the earth of the holy places at 
Jerusalem. It has been shown to no one but your Grace.’ 

‘ It is indeed most rare and beautiful,’ said the Duchess, 
‘ and most interesting too, from containing the earth of .tJio 
holy places. A commission, of course ? ’ 

‘ From one of our ni*.ost eminent patrons,’ and then he 
mentioned Lothair’s name. 

Lady Corisande looked agitated. 
f ‘ Not for himself,’ said Mr. Ruby. 

Lady Corisande seemed relieved. 

‘ It is a present to a young lady, Miss Arundel.’ 

Lady Corisande changed colour, and turning away, 
walked towards a case of works of art, which was in the 
centre of the shop, and appeared to bo engrossed in their 
examination. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

A DAt or two after this adventure of the crucifix, Lothair 
met Bertram, who said to him, ‘ By the bye, if you want to 
see my people before they leave town, you must call at 
once,’ 

‘Ton do not mean that,* replied Lothair^jnuch surprised. 
* Why, the Duchess told me, only three or ibhr days ago, 
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' that they should not leave town until the end of the first 
week of August. They are going to the weddings.’ 

‘ I do not know what my mother said to you, my dear 
fellow, but they go to Brentham the day after to-morrow, 
and will not return. The Duchess has been for a long 
time wishing this, but Corisande Would stay. She thought 
they would only bother themselves about my affairs, and 
there was more distraction for them in town. But now 
they are going, and it is for Corisande they go. She is not 
well, and they have suddenly resolved to depart.’ 

‘ Well, I am very sorry to hoar it,’ said LothaiT; ‘ I shall 
call at Orecy House. Do you think they will see me P ’ 

‘ Certain.’ 

, ‘ And what are your plans ? ’ 

‘ I have none,* said Bertram. ‘ I suppose I must not 
leave my father alone at tliis n^oment. He has behaved 
well; very kindly, indeed. I have nothing to complain of. 
Ilut still all is vague, and I feel somehow or other I ought 
to bo about him.’ 

‘ Have you heard from our dear friends abroad ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Bertram, with a sigh, ‘ Euphrosyne writes to 
me ; but I believe St. Aldegondo knows more about their 
views and plans than I do. He and Mr. Phoebus correspond 
much. I wish to heaven they were here, or rather that we 
wore with them,’ he added, with another sigh. ‘How 
happy we all were at Jerusalem ! How I hate London ! 
And Brentham worse. I shall have to go to a lot of agri- 
cultural dinners and all sorts of things. The Duke expects 
it, and I am bound now to do everything to please him. 
What do you think of doing ? ’ 

‘1 neither know nor care,’ said Lothair, in a tone of 
great despondency. 

‘ You are a little hipped.’ 

‘ Not a little. I suppose it is the excitement of the last 
two yearg^jlat has spoiled me for ordinaiy life But I 
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find the -wholo thing utterly intolerable, and regret no'ttr* 
that I did not rejoin the staff of the General. 1 shall never 
have such a chance again. It was a mistake ; but one is 
born to blunder.’ 

Lothair called at Crecy House. The hall-porter was not 
sure whether the Duchess was at home, and the groom of 
the chambers went to see. Lothair had never experienced 
this form. When the groom of the chambers came down 
again, ho gave her Grace’s compliments, but she had a 
headache, and was obliged to Ho down, and was sorry she 
could not SCO Lothair, who went away livid. 

Crccy House was only a few hundred yards from St. 
James’s Square, and Lothair repaired to an accustomed 
haunt. He was not in a humour for society, and yet he 
required sympathy. There were some painful associations 
with the St. Jerome fajnily, and yet they had many 
charms. And the painful associations had been gi'oatly 
removed by their easy and cordial reception of him, and 
thfi charms had been renewed and increased by subsequent 
intercourse. After all, they were the only people who had 
always been kind to him. And if they had erred in a 
great particular, they had been animated by ])ure, and even 
sacred, motives. And had they erred ? Were not his 
present feelings of something approaching to desolation a 
fresh proof that the spirit of man can alone be sustained 
by higher relations than merely human ones ? So ho 
knocked at the door, and Lady St. Jerome was at homo. 
She had not a headache ; there wore no mysterious whisper- 
ings between hall-porters and grooms of»tho chamber, to 
ascertain whether ho w^as one of the initiated. Whether it 
were London or Vauxo, the eyes of the household proved 
that he was ever a welcome and cherished guest. 

Iiady St. Jerome was alone, and rose from her writing- 
table to receive him. And then, for she was a lady who 
never lost a moment, she resumed some workfi svhich did 
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not interfere with their conversation. Her talking ro 
sources were so happy and inexhaustible, that it signified 
little that her visitor, who was bound in that character to 
have sometliing to say, was silent and moody. 

‘My Lord,* she continued, ‘has taken the Palazzo 
Agostini for a term. I think wo should always pass our 
winters at Home under any circumstances ; but (the Car- 
dinal has spoken to you about the gi’cat event) if that 
comes off*, of which, between ourselves, whatever the 
world may say, I believe there is no sort of ^ubt, we 
should not think of being absent from Rome for a day 
during the Council.* 

‘ Why ! it may last years,’ said Lothair. ‘ There is no 
reason why it should not last as long as the Council of 
Trent, It has in reality much more to do.’ 

‘ Wo do things quicker now,* sidd Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ That depends on what there is to do. To ro\dve faith 
is more difficult than to create it.* 

‘There will be no difficulty when the Church lias 
assembled,* said Lady St. Jerome. ‘This sight of the 
universal Fathers ooming from the uttennost ends of the 
earth to bear witness to the tmth will at once sweep away 
all the vain words and vainer thoughts of this unhappy 
century. It will bo what they call a great fact, dear 
Lothair; and when the Holy Spirit descends upon their 
decrees, my firm belief is the whole world will rise as it 
were from a trance, and kneel before the divine tomb of 
St. Peter.* 

‘ Well, we shall see,* said Lothair. 

‘The Cardinal wishes jon very much to attend the 
Council. He wishes you to attend it as an Anglican, 
representing with a few others our laity. Ho says it would 
have the very best effect for reliffion.* 

‘ He spoke to me.* 

‘And yoa agreed to go ? * 
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* I have not refused him. If I thought I could do aiiy 
good, I am not sure I would not go,* said Lothair ; ‘ but 
from what I have seen of the Boman Court, there is little 
hope of reconciling our differences. Borne is stubborn. 
Now, look at the difficulties they make about the marriage 
of a Protestant and ono of their own communion. It is 
cruel, and I think on their part unwise/ 

* The sacrament of marriage is of ineffablo holiness,* said 
Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ I do nrt wish to deny that,^ said Lotliair, ‘ but I see no 
i-cason why I should not marry a Boman Catliolio if 1 
liked, without the Boman Church intei "'ug and entirely 
regulating my house and homo.' 

‘ I wish you would speak to Father Coleman about this/ 
said Lady St. Jerome. 

‘ I have had much talk with Father Coleman about 
many things in my time,* said Lothair, ^but not about 
this. By the bye, have you any news of the Mon- 
si^ore ? * 

‘He is in Ireland, arranging about the CBcumenical 
Council. They do not understand these matters there as 
well as we do in England, and his Holiness, by the 
Cardinal’s advice, has sent the Monsignoro to put things 
right.' 

‘ All the Father Colemans in the world cannot alter tlic 
state of affairs about mixed marriages,' said Lothair ; ‘ they 
can explain, but they cannot alter. I want change in this 
matter, and Borne never changes.’ 

‘ It is impossible for the Church to change,’ said Lady 
St. Jerome, ‘ because it is Truth.’ 

‘ Is Hiss Arundel at home P * said Lothair. 

‘ I believe so,’ said Lady St. Jerome. 

‘I never see her now,* he said discontentedly, ‘She 
never goes to balls, and she never rides, h^xcept ocoasion- 
under this roof, she is invisible.’ • 
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‘ Clare does not go any longer into society/ said Lady 
St. Jerome. 

‘Why?' 

‘Well, it is a secret/ said Lady St. Jerome, with some 
disturbance of countenance, and sjiipaking in a lower tone ; 
‘ at least, at present ; and yet I can hardly on such a 
subject wish that there should be a secret from you : Clare 
is about to take the veil.* 

‘ Then 1 have not a friend left in the world,* said 
I ‘hair, in a despairing tone. ^ 

Lady St. Jeromo looked at him witli an anxious glance. 
‘Tes,* she continued, ‘I do not wish to conceal it from 
you bat for a time wo could have wished it otherwise; 
it*h ovui, it is a trying event for my Lord and myself: 
b' 0 predisposition, which was always strong, has ended 
L a determination so absolute;* tliat wo recognise the 
Divine purpose iu her decision, and we bow to it,* 

‘ I do not bow to it,’ said Lothair ; ‘ I think it barbarous 
and unwise.* • 

‘ Hush ! hush I dear friend.* 

‘ And does the Cardinal approve of this stop ? * 

‘ Entirely,* 

‘ Then niy confidence in him is entirely destroyed,* said 
Lothair. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

Ir WAS August^ *and town was thinning fast. Parliament 
still lingered, but only for technical purposes ; the political 
struggle of the session having terminated at the end of 
July. One social event was yet to be consummated : the 
marriages of Lothair’s cousins. They were to be married 
on the sa^ day, at the same time, and in the same place. 
Westminster Abbey was to be the scene, and as it was 
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nnderniood that the service was to be choral, grea<^ cxpccla- 
tions of ecclesiastical splendour and effect were much anti- 
cipated by the fair sex. They were however doomed to dis- 
appointment, for although the day was fine, the attendance 
numerous and brilliant Jjeyond precedent, Lord Culloden 
would have ‘no popery.’ Lord Carisbrooke, who was a 
ritualist, murmured, and was encouraged in his resistance 
by Lady CLinmomo and a party, but as the Duke of Brecon 
^vas high and dry, there was a want of united action, and 
Lord Culloden had his way. 

After the ceremony, the world repaired to the mansfon of 
Lord Culloden in Belgrave Square, to inspect the presents, 
and to partake of a dinner called a breakfe*; t. Cousin Lo- 
thair wandered about the rooms, and had the satisfaction df 
seeing a bracelet with a rare and splendid sapphire which 
lie had given to Lady EloHf, and a cmclct of diamond stars 
which ho had placed on the brow of the Duchess of Brecon. 
The St. Aldogondes were the only members of the Brcntham 
family who were present. St. Aldegonde had a taste for 
marriages and public executions, and Lady St. Aldegonde 
wandered about with Lothair, and pointed out to him Cori- 
sande’s present to his cousins. 

‘ I never was more disappointed than by your family leav- 
ing town so early this year,’ he said. 

‘We wore quite surprised.’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear your sister is indisposed.' 

‘ Corisando ! she is perfectly well.' 

‘ I hiQpe the Duchess’s headache is better,' said Lothair. 

‘ She could not receive me when I called tto say farewell, 
because she had a headache.’ 

‘ I never knew Mamma have a headache,’ said Lady SU 
Aldegonde. 

‘ I sappose you will bo going to Breniham F * . 

* Next week.' 

And Bertram too ? ' 
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^ I fancy that wo shall be all there.’ 

‘ I suppose wo may consider now that the season is really 
over ? * 

‘ Yes ; they stayed for this. I should not be surprised if 
everyone in these rooms had disappeared by to-morrow,’ 

‘ Except myself,* said Lothair. 

* Do you think of going abroad again P ’ 

‘ One might as well go,’ said Lothair, ‘ as remain.* 

‘ I wish Granville would take me to Paris. It seems so 
odd not to have seen Paris. All I want is to sec the new 
streets and dine at a cafe.* 

‘ Well, you have an object ; that is something,* said Lo- 
ihair. ‘ 1 have none.* 

• ‘ Men have always objects,* said Lady St. Aldegonde. 
‘ They make business when they have none, or it makes it- 
self. They move about, and it oftmes.* 

‘ I have moved about a great deal,’ said Lothair, * and no- 
thing has come to me but disappointment. 1 think I shall 
fake to croquet, like that curious gentleman I remombet* at 
Brcntham.* 

‘ Ah ! you remember everything.* 

‘It is not easy to forget anything at Brentliam,’ said 
Lothair. ‘ It is just two years ago. That was a happy time.* 

‘ I doubt whether our re-assembling will be quite as happy 
this year,* said Lady St. Aldegonde, in a serious tone. ‘ This 
engagement of Bertram is an anxious business; I never 
saw Papa before really fret. .And there are other things 
which are not without vexation ; at least to Matuma.* 

‘ 1 do not thitfk I am a great favourite of your Mamma, • 
said Lothair. * She once used to be very kind to mo, but 
she is so no longer.* 

* I am sure you mistake her,* said Lady St. Aldegonde, 
but not in a tone which indicated any confidence in 
her remark. J‘ Mamma is anxious about my brother, and 
all that,* ** 
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* I believe the Duchess thinks that I am in some way or 
other connected with this embarrassment ; but I really had 
iiotliing to do with it, though I could not refuse my testi- 
mony to the charms of the young lady, and my belief she 
would make Bertram aha^)pyman,’ 

‘ As for that, you know, Granville saw a groat deal more 
of her, at least at Jerusalem, than you did, and he has said 
to Mamma a great deal more than you have done.’ 

* Tes ; but sho thinks that had it not been for mo, Ber- 
tram woulct^never have known the Phoebus family. Sho 
could not conceal that from me, and it has poisoned *her 
mind.* 

* Oh ! do not use such words.* 

‘ Yes ; but they are true. And your sister is prejudiceif 
against me also.* 

‘ That I am sure she is*not,* said Lady St. Aldegonde 
quickly. ‘ Corisande was always your friend.* 

‘Well, they refused to see me, when we may never meet 
again for months, perhaps for years,* said Lothair, ‘ perhaps 
never.* 

‘ What shocking things you are saying, my dear Lord, 
to-day ! Here, Lord CuUoden wants you to return thanks 
for the bridesmaids. You must put on a merry face.' 

The dreary day at last arrived, and very quickly, when 
Lothair was the only person left in town. When there is 
nobody you know in London, the million that go about aro 
only voiceless phantoms. Solitude in a city is a trance. 
The motion of the silent beings with wliom you have no 
speech or sympathy only makes the dreamlike existence 
more intense. It is not so in the country : the voices of 
nature are abundant, and &om the hum of insects to the 
&11 of the avalanche, something is always talking to you. 

Lothair shrank from the streets. He could not endure 
the dreary glare of St. James's and the deseij) sheen of 
He could mount his horse in the Park, 'and soon 
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lose himself in subiirban roads that he once loved. Yes ! it 
was irresistible ; and he made a visit to Belmont. The house 
was dismantled, and the gardens shorn of their lustre ; but 
still it was there, very fair in the sunshine, and sanctified 
in his heart. He visited every room that he had frequented, 
and lingered in her boudoir. He did not forget the now 
empty pavilion, and he plucked some flowers that she once 
loved, and pressed thorn to his lips, and placed them near 
his heart. He felt now what it was that made him un- 
happy ; it was the want of sympathy. , 

H^ walked throng] i the Park to the residence of Mr. 
Phoobus, where he had directed Ins groom to meet him. His 
heart beat as he wandered along, and his eye was dim with 
tears. What characters and what scenes had he not become 
acquainted with since his first visit to Belmont ! Ar.d even 
now, when they had departed, dt wore absent, what influ- 
ence were they not exorcising over his life, and the life of 
those most intimate with him ! Had it not been for his 
pledge to Theodora, it was far from improbable thafit he 
would now have been a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and all his hopes at Brontham, and his intimacy 
with the family on which ho had most reckoned in life for 
permanent friendship and support, seemed to be marred 
and blighted by the witching eyes of that mirthful Enphro- 
syne, whose mocking words on the moonlit terrace -it Bel- 
mont first attracted his notice to her. And then, by as- 
sociation of ideas, he thought of the General, and what his 
old commander had said at their last interview, reminding 
him of his find castle, and expressing liis convictioa that 
the lord of such a dorna^p must have much to do. 

* I will try to do it,’ said Lothair, ‘ and I will go down to 
Muriel to-morrow,’ 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

Lothaib, •who was very sensible 1)0 tho charms of nature, 
found at first relief in the i)eauties of Muriel. The season 
was propitious to the scene. August is a rich and leafy 
month, and the glades and avenues and stately trees of his 
parks and plcasauncos seemed at the same time to soothe 
and gladden his perturbed spirit. Muriel was still new to 
liim, and there was much to examine and explore for,.tho 
first time. Ho found a consolation also in tho frequent re- 
membrance that these scenes had been known to those 
whom he loved. Often in the chamber, and often in tha 
bower, their forms arose ; sometimes their voices lingered 
ill his ear ; a frolic laugh, qr whispered words of kindness 
and enjoyment. Such a place as Muriel sliould always be 
so peopled. But that is impossible. One cannot always 
have^tlie most agreeable people in the world assembled 
under one’s roof. And yet the alternative should not 
be the loneliness he now experienced., The analytical 
Lothair resolved that there was no happiness without sym- 
pathy. 

The most trying time were the evenings. A man likes 
fo be alone in the morning. Ho writes his letters and re-ads 
the newspapers, attempts to examine his steward’s ac- 
counts, and if he wants society can gossip with his stud- 
groom. But a solitaiy evening in the country is gloomy, 
however brilliant the accessories. As Mr. PJioobus was not 
present, Lothair violated the prime principles of a fii-st-class 
Aiyan education, and ventured to read a little. It is difii- 
cult to decide which is the most valuable companion to a 
oountiy eremite at his nightly studies, the volume that 
keeps him awake or the one that sets him a-slumbering. 

At the end of a week lothair had some gc^df^port on 
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his moors, and this reminded him of the excellent Campian, 
who had received and answered his tetter. The Colonel, 
however, hold out hut a faint prospeot of returning at pre- 
sent to Europe, though, whenever he did, he promised to 
bo the guest of Lothair. Lothair asked some of his neigh- 
bours to dinner, and he made twet largo parties to slaughter 
his grouse. They were grateful and he was popular, but 
‘ we liavo not an idea in common,* thought Lothair, as 
wearied and uninterested ho bade his last guest his last 
good-night. Then Lothair paid a visit to the Lord Lieu- 
tonapt, and stayed two nights at Agramont Castle. Hero 
lie met many county notables, and ‘ great was the com- 
pany of tlio preachers ; * hut the talk was local or ecclesias- 
tical, and after the high-spiced condiments of tho conversa- 
tion to which he was accustomed, the present discourse was 
insipid even to nausea. He fought some relief in tho 
society of Lady Ida- Alice, but she blushed when she spoke 
to liim, and tittered when he replied to her ; and at last ho 
found refuge in pretty Mrs. Ardcnne, who conclude^ by 
asking liim for his photograph. 

On ilie morrow.of his return to Muriel, the servant bring- 
ing in his letters, he seized one in the handwriting of Ber- 
tram, and discarding tho rest, devoured tho communication 
of his friend, which was eventful. 

It seems that the Phoebus family had returned to Eng- 
land, and were at Brcntham, and had been there a week. 
The family vrere delighted with them, and Euphrosyne was 
an especial favourite. But this was not all. It seems that 
Mr. Cantacuzeige had been down to Brentham, and stayed, 
which he never did anywhere, a couple of days. And tho 
Duke was particularly Charmed with Mr. Cantacnzcnc, 
This gentleman, who was only in the earlier term of middle 
ago, and looked younger than his age, was distinguished in 
appearance, highly polished, and singularly acute. He ap- 
peared tc^be^the master of great wealth, for he offered to 
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make npon Euplirosyne any settlement which the Duke 
desired. He had nd son, and did not wish his sons-in-law 
io be sighing for bis death. Ho wished his daughters, 
iherefoi’o, to enjoy the bulk of their inheritance in his life- 
time. He told the Duke that h6 had placed one hundred 
thousand pounds in the dames of trustees on the marriage 
of Madame Phoebus, to accumulate, * and when the genius 
and vanity of her husband are both exhausted, though I 
believe they are inexhaustible,’ remarked Mr. Gantacuzone, 
* it will be a nest’s egg for them to fall back upon, and at 
least save t^em from penury.* The Duke had no doubt 
that Mr. Oantaenzene was of imperial lineage. But the 
latter portion of the letter was the most deeply interesting 
to Lothair. Bertram wrote that his mother had just olj^- 
served that she thought the Phoebus family would like to 
meet Lothair, and begge<h^crtram to invite him to Brent- 
]iam. The letter ended by an urgent request that, if dis- 
engaged, he should arrive immediately. 

Mr. Phoebus highly approved of Brontham. All was art, 
and art of a high character. He knew no residence with 
an aspect so thoroughly Aryan. Though it was really a 
family party, tlie bouse was quite full ; at least, as Bertram 
said to Lothair on liis arrival, * there is only room for you, 
and you are in your old quarters.’ 

* That is exactly what I wished,’ said Lothair. 

He had to escort the Duchess to dinner. Her manner 
was of old days. * I thought you would like to meet your 
friends,’ she said. 

* It gives me much pleasure, but much ipore to find my- 
self again at Brentham.’ . 

* There seems every prospect of Bertram being happy. 
We are enchanted with the young lady. Yon know her, I 
believe, well P The Duke is highly pleased with her father, 
jlfr. Cantecuzene ; he says one of the most sensible men he 
ever met, and a thorough gentleman, whicli kg may well 
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be, for I believe there is no doubt lie is of the highest de- 
scent : emperors they say, princes even now. I wish yon 
could have met him, but he would onll^ stay eight-and-foriy 
hours. I understand his affairs are vast.’ 

‘ I have always heard a considerable person ; quite the 
head of the Greek community inUhis country ; indeed, in 
Europe generally.’ 

‘ I see by the morning papers that Miss Arundel has 
taken the veil.’ 

‘I missed my papers to-day,’ said Lothair, a little 
agitfvted, ‘ but I have long been aware of her intention of 
doing so.* 

‘ Lady St. Jerome will miss her very much. She was 
quite the soul of the house.’ 

‘ It must be a great and painful sacrifice,’ said Lothair ; 
‘ but, I believe, long meditated. JL remember when I was at 
Vauxe, nearly two years ago, that I was told this was to be 
lior fate. She was quite determined on it.’ 

* I saw the beautiful crucifix you gave her at Mr. Ruhy^s.’ 

* It was a homage to her for her great goodness to me 
when I was ill at Rome: and it was difficult to find any- 
thing that would please or suit her. I fixed on the crucifix, 
because it permitted me to transfer to it the earth of the 
holy places, which were included in the crucifix, that was 
given to me by the monks of the Holy Sepxdchro when I 
mfide my pilgrimage to Jerusalem.’ 

In the evening St. Aldegonde insisted on their dancing, 
and he engaged himself to Madame Phoebus. Bertram and 
Euphrosyno se^ed never separated ; Lothair was success- 
ful in inducing Lady Corisande to be his partner. 

‘ Do you remember yOur first ball at Creoy House P ’ 
asked Lothair. ‘ You are not nervous now P * 

‘ I would hardly say that,’ said Lady Corisande, ‘ though 
I try not to show it.’ 

* It wai^4he first ball for both of us,’ said Lothair, * I 
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have not danced so much in the interval as you have. Do 
you know, I was thinking just now, I have danced oftener 
with you than with Anyone else ? ^ 

* Are not you glad about Bertram’s affair ending so well ? ’ 

* Very ; he will bo a happy man. Everybody is happy, I 
think, except myself.’ 

In the course of the evening, Lady St. Aldegonde, on the 
arm of Lord Montairy, stopped for a moment as she passed 
Lothair, and said: ‘Do you remember our conversation 
at Lord Onllodon’s breakfast? Who was right about 
mamma ? ’ • 

They passed their long summer days in rambling and 
riding, and in wondrous new games which they played in the 
hall. The striking feature, however, were the matches at 
battledore and shuttlecock between Madame Phoebus and 
Lord St. Aldegonde, in which the skill and energy displayed 
were supematuial, and led to betting. The evenings were 
always gay; sometimes they danced; more or less they 
always had some delicious singing. And Mr. Phoebus ar- 
ranged some tableaux most success^lly. 

All this time Lothair hung much about Lady Corisande ; 
he was by her side in the riding parties, always very near 
her when they walked, and sometimes ho managed uncon- 
sciously to detach her from the main party, and they almost 
walked alone. If he could not sit by her at dinner, he 
joined her immediately afterwards, and whether it were a 
dance, a tableau, or a now game, somehow or other he 
seemed always to bo her companion. 

It was about a week after the arrival, of Lothair, and 
they were at breakfast at Brentham, in that bright room 
fill! of little round tables which Lothair always admired, 
looking, as it did, upon a garden of many colours. 

‘How I hate modem gardens,’ said St. Aldegonde. 
•What a horrid thing this is ! One might as well have a 
J^^ment there. Give me cabba^-vQIpes, sweet- 
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poaa, and wallflowers. That is iny idea of a garden. Cori- 
sando’s garden is tljc only sensible thing of the sort.* 

‘ Ono likes a mosaic pavement toflook like a garden/ 
said Euphrosyne, ‘ but not a garden like a mosaic pavement.* 

‘ The worst of those mosaic beds,’ said Madame Phoobns, 

‘ is, you can never get a nosegay, ^nd if it were not for the 
kitchen-garden, we should be destitute of that gayest and 
sweetest of creations.* 

‘ Corisande’s garden is, since your first visit to Brentham,’ 
said the Duchess to Lothair. ‘No flowers are admitted 
that have not })erfume. It is very old-fashioned. You 
must got her t-o show it you.’ 

It was agreed that after breakfast they should go and 
SCO Corisando’s garden. And a party did go : all the 
Plitt^bus family, and Lord and Lady St. Aldegondo, and 
Lady Oorisande, and Bertram a^ Lothair. 

In the pleasure-grounds of Brentham wore the remains 
of an ancient garden of the ancient house that had long 
figo been pulled down. When the modern pleasure-groiaiids 
were planned and created, notwithstanding the protests of 
the artists in landscape, the father of the present Duke 
would not allow this ancient garden to bo entirely destroyed, 
and you came upon its quaint appearance in the dissimilai 
world in which it was placed, as you might in some festival 
of romantic costume upon a person habited in the courtly 
dress of the last century. It was formed upon a gonthi 
southern slope, with turfen terraces walled in on threo 
sides, the fourth consisting of arches of golden yew. The 
Duke had given this garden to Lady Ccrisande, in order 
that she might practise her theory, that flower-gardens 
should be sweet and luxuriant, and not hard and scentless 
imitations of works of art. Here, in their season, flourished 
abundantly all those productions of nature which are now 
banished from our oiico delighted senses : huge bushes of 
boncysuckl^ alid bowers of sweet-pea and swoetbriai* and 
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jessamine clustering over the walls, and gillyflowers • 
scenting with their sweet breath the ancient bricks from 
which they seemed 4* spring. There were banks of violets 
which the southern breeze always stirred, and mignonette 
filled every vacant nook. As iiey entered now, it seemed 
a blaze of roses and canfations, though one recognised in a 
moment the presence of the lily, the heliotrope, and the 
stock. Some white peacocks were basking on the southern 
wall, and one of tliem, as their visitors entered, moved and 
displayed its plumage with scornful pride. The bees were 
busy in the air, but their homes were near, and you jnight 
watch them labouring in their glassy hives. 

‘ Now, is not Corisande quite right ? ' said Lord St. Alde- 
gonde, as he presented Madame Pheobus with a garland pf 
woodbine, with which she said she would dress her head at 
dinner. All agreed with Igm, and Bertram and Euphrosyne 
adorned each other with carnations, and Mr. Pheobus 
placed a flower on the uncovered head of Lady St. Aldc- 
gomde, according to the principles of high art, and they 
sauntered and rambled in the sweet and sunny air amid a 
blaze of butterflies and the ceaseless hujnci of bees. 

Bertram and Euphrosyne had disappeared, and the res1 
were lingering about the hives while Mr. Pheobus gav< 
them a lecture on the apiary and its marvellous life. Th« 
bees understood Mr. Pheobus, at least he said so, and thu 
his friends had considerable advantage in this lesson ii 
entomology. Lady Corisande and Lothair were in a dig 
tant corner of the garden, and she was explaining to hir 
her plans ; what she had done and what sjie meant to do. 

‘I wish I had a garden like this at Muriel/ said Lothai; 

* You could easily make one.' 

♦If yon helped me.' 

‘I have told you all my plans,' said Lady Corisande. 

♦Tea 5 but I waa thinking of something^else when y( 
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‘ I’Jiat IS not very complimentary/ 

‘ I do nofc wish to be complimentary/ said Lothair, ‘ if 
compliments mean less than the^ declare. I was not 
thinking of your garden, but of you.' 

‘ Whore can tlioy have all gone ? ' said Lady Corisande, 
looking round. ‘We must find them.* 

‘ And leave this garden ? ' asiid Lothair. ‘ And I without 
a flower, the only one without a flower ? I am afniid that 
is significant of ray lot/ 

‘ You shall choose a rose,' said Lady Corisande. 

‘ Nay ; the charm is that it should bo your flhoice.' 

ifut choosing the rose lost more time, and when GorL 
sando and, Lothair reached tlie arches of golden yew, there 
were no friends in sight. 

* I think I hear sounds this way,' said Lothair, and ho 
led his compstiiion farther from home. 

* [ see no ono,' said Lady Corisande, distressed, and when 
they had advanced a little way. 

‘ Wo arc sure to find them in good time,' said Lo^air. 
‘Besides, I wanted to speak to you about the garden at 
Muriel. I wanted to induce you to go there and help me 
to make it. Yes,' he added, after some hesitation, ‘ on this 
spot, I believe on this very spot, I asked the permission of 
your mother two years ago to express to you mylovo. She 
thought me a boy, and she treated me as a boy. She said 
I knew nothing of the world, and both our characters were 
unformed. I know tho world now. I have committed 
many mistakes, doubtless many follies, have formed many 
opinions, and have changed many opinions ; but to one I 
have been constant, in one I am unchanged, and that is my 
adoring love for you.’ 

She turned pale, she stopped, then gently taking big 
arm, she hid her face in liis breast. 

He soothed and sustained her agitated frame, and sealed # 
^th an ejpbf^ce her speechless fonm with 
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Khts and softer words, clinging to. him he induced hot* 
"to resume their stroll, which both of them now wished 
might assuredly be undiaturbed. They had arrived at the 
limit of the pleasure-^otods, and they wandered into the 
park and into its most sequestered parts. All this time 
Lothair spoke much, and gave her the ‘history of his life 
since he first visited her home. Lady Corisande said little, 
but when she was more composed, she told him that from 
the first her heart had been his, but eveiything seemed 
to ^ against her hopes. Perhaps at last, to pleaso her 
parents, she* would have married the Duke of Brecon, had 
not Lothair returned ; and what ho had said to her* that 
*^oming at Crecy House had decided her resolution, what- 
> might be her lot, to unite it to no ono else but him. 
.*Jut then came the adventure of the crucifix, and*' she 
thought all was over for her, and she quitted town in 
despair. 

''Let us rest here for a while,’ said Lothair, ‘under the 
shade of this oak and Lady Corisando reclined against its 
mighty trunk, and Lothair threw himself at her feet. ' He 
had a great deal still to tell her, and among other things, 
the story of the pearls, which ho had wished to give to 
^eodo!ra. 

‘She was, after all, your good genius,’ said Lady 
Golisande. ‘ 1 always liked her.’ 

‘Well no-.;-,’' said Lothair, ‘that case has never been 
The year, has elapsed, but I would not open it, 
J had always a wild wish that tho person who opened 
^t should be yourself. See, hero it is.’ And he gave her 
ease. 

Js' / *We will not break tho^seal,’ said Lady Coiisande. 
y us respect it for her sake ; Eoma ! ’ she said, ex- 
it 5 and then they opened the cafee. .There was 
^ of paper which Theodora at the timo had placed 
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• upon tho pearls, and on which had written some Tinsooir 
words. They were read now, and ran thus : 

‘ The Offering op Theodora fo JwOTHair’s Bride.’ 


* Lot me place them on you now^ said Lothair. 

‘ I will wear them as your chaiif^’ said Corisande. 

The sun began to 'toll them that sdgne hours had elapsed 
since they quitted Brentham House. \At last a soft hand 
which Lothair retained, gave him a sligM pressure, and a 
sweet voice wliispercd, ‘Dearest, I thinje we ought to 
rctuiai.’ • 

^d they returned almost in silence. Tfi ey rather cal- 
culated that, taking advantage of the luncheo p.-hour, Cori- 
sando might escape to her room ; but they we re a little too 
late. Luncheon was over, and they met the lOuchess and 
a large party on, the terrace. ^ 

‘What has become of you, my good people ? ’ said her 
Grace ; ‘bells have been ringing for you in overy|^ direction. 
Whore can you have been 1 ’ , •> 

‘ I have been in Corisande’s garden,’ said U .fothair, 
she has given mo a rose.’ ^ 
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